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FOREWORD 


I ACCEDE with pleasure to the request of Dr. B. A. Saletore, 
M.A., PH.D., that I should write a fox'eword to his work, Social and 
Political Lite in the P'ijayanagara Empire. This was the thesis 
accepted by the University of London for the Degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy in 1931. It is published, as it is stated, with a grant 
from the University of London. Dr. Saletore steers clear of the 
political history of the Empire of Vijayanagara and addresses 
himself to writing an account, mainly from epigraphical sources, 
frorp the works of foreign travfellers, and, to some extent, from 
contemporary literature, of the social and political life of the 
people living in the empire. It will be seen from the actual 
division of chapters of the work that the author attempts to give a 
full picture of the life that the people led under the protection of 
the empire. 

This would necessarily involve an account of tvhe administra¬ 
tion, in its various branches, and of the several administrative 
institutions established therefor. These administrativ'e institu¬ 
tions are described in eight chapters, II to IX. The rei.naining 
nine chapters are devoted to a description of the divisions of the 
people, the social institutions under which they were living, the 
position of the Brahmans, the status of women in Vijayanaga/Ta 
society, and subjects of that kind. Dr. Saletore, it is clear from 
the book, has examined the sources exhaustively, and has made , 
his selection judiciously. He collects his information from a 
large number of sources, sorts them and arranges them in a s 

logical order and presents, on the whole, a readable accou.it. 

The very extent of the subject and the vastness of detail available f 
would baffle any effort in this direction ordinarily, but Dr. 
Saletore has succeeded in producing a creditable work bearing on 
the vast subject. The general mass of detail that is brought 
together and the marshalling of tliese in successive sections 
would admit of easy criticism; but taken as a whole, the work 
gives a correct and complete view of the life of the people under 
the empire during the three centuries of its fight to preserve 
Hindu institutions and Hindu civilization. Voluminous as the 
work is at first sight, let me hope that Dr. Saletore’s readers 
would be many and that they will find both pleasure and profit in 
the reading of the book. 

S. Keishnaswami Aiyangar, 

Professor of Indian History and 

Myeapore, Madeas, Archaeology, University of Madras 

6th December, 1933. (^Retired). 
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In writing tlijs book I have endeavoured to describe the 
activities of the princes and people of Vijayanagara in spheres 
related to their political and social wellbeing. We have been 
interested in Vijayanagara till now only as a political experiment 
wun its interminable wars and its perennial political factions. 

I have eschewed these and have, on the other hand, applied 
myself to the elucidation of many an interesting problem 
connected with the private and public life of the mediaeval rulers 
and their subjects in all its manifold aspects. 

This has led me to adopt a treatment of the various factsit; 
relating to the history of the Empire of Vijayanagara different” ' 
to the one we have hitherto been accustomed. Vijayanagara rulers 
and their people may lae judged in terms of the actions and thought 
of their predecessors both in and outside KarpStaka. It is witli 
this object that the following method has been adopted in the 
work. Classical and mediaeval Hindu theories relating to 
government and society have been first given followed, wherever 
possible, by Vijayanagara conceptior^s of the same. Further, 
the origin of the political and social institutions of the Vijaya- 
nagara princes and people has been traced to their Hoysala and 
Tamil antecedents, in order to bring out more clearly the 
historical sequence that sometimes may be said to govern the 
actions of the mediaeval Hindu monarchs. In thij, way an 
attempt has been made for the first time to bring before the reader 
classical and mediaeval Hindu theory in harmony with Vijayk- 
nagara majdms and practice; and to enable him to estimate 
for himself the achievements of the rulers of Vijayanagara who 
have so often been called custodians of the Hindu Dharma. 

And in so doing evidence from all available sources has been 
utilized. And no source of information has been found so fruitful 
as the numerous epigraphical records which, far from being 
merely documents that “seldom yield us more than a few 
names and dates ” contain, especially in regard to governmental 
and social matters, innumerable details which throw a flood of 
light on the internal organization of Vijayanagara. Among the 
many other sources of information mention may be made of 
the testimony of foreign travellers. Although these supplement 
to a very large extent the accounts of Hindu writers and of 
inscriptions, yet they too have been critically examined, on 
occasions when they appeared to me as being either extravagant 
or untrustworthy. 

But I must confess that I have not exhausted the subject. 
The exigencies of examination did not permit me to deal as 
B 
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rougfhly with the topic as I had originally intended when 
I had planned the whole work. The evidence of some foreign 
witnesses, fetr example, had to be curtailed and much matter 
gleaned from epigraphs and literature expunged. But the works 
of these foreign travellers as well as those of other writers who 
have left their impressions of Vijayanagara, are given in the 
bibliography which, as far as possible, has beem brought up-to- 
date. 

A glossary of sonie important fiscal and governmental terms, 
occurring in inscriptions and literature used in this work as well 
as in those sources not mentioned in the treatise, has 
appended in the belief that it will be found useful. But it is 
by no means complete or final. 

^ I acknowledge with pleasure my indebtedness to the follow¬ 
ing : the authorities of the British Museum; Sir E. Denison Ross, 
Director, School of Oriental Studies; the High Commissioner for 
India; the Librarian, India Office Library; Mr. H. L. T. Gonsalves, 
Assistant, India Office Library; the Sedfetary, Royal Asiatic 
Sodety, London; Miss F. H. Latimer, Assistant Librarian, Royal 
Asiatic Society; the Rev, Henry Bombav; Dr. M. H. 

toishna, Director of Archaeological Researches, Mysore; Mr. G. 
Powell; and Dr. K. M. Ashraf, nh. n. I am particularly indebted 
to Mr. C. S. K. Pathy, Lecturer in Dravidian Languages, School 
of Oriental Studies, for having taught me the Tamil and Telugu 
languages. To Dr. L. D. Barnett, m.a., d. Litt,, under 'whose 
directions this work was written, I ow^e a deep debt of gratitude. 
I am all the more grateful to him for having allowed me to 
dedicate this book to him. I am also thankful to Dr. S. 
foishnaSwamy Aiyangar for writing a Foreword to my work, 
^nally, I must say that but for the generous endowment which 
the University of London made, supplemented by an equally 
pnerous contribution from another quarter, I would not have 
been able to publish my work. To the London University as well 
as to the gentleman , who unfortunately prefers to remain 
anonymous, I beg to convey my profound gratitude. 


i5M Decembtr^ 1933, 
“Vasudeva Bhuvan’’ 
2, Laburnum Road, 
Bombay, 7. 
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SOCIAL AND POLITICAL LIFE 


IN THE 

VIJAYANAOARA EMPIRE 

VOLUME I 

CHAPTER I 

INTRODUCTION . 

Sectiox I. The PolUkal Situation in the First Quarter of , 
the idth Century in SoiUhern India ' 

Towards the latter half of the thirteenth century a.d., 
there ogcurred a series of events which, set ablaze the latent 
energy of the Hindu Dhariria in southern India. The land 
fiouth of the Vindhyas, which had been left to itself for 
. /many centuries, was now suddenly confronted with a prob- 
iMera the magnitude of which the Hindus of southern India 
/realized after eight and sixty years of humiliation. But at 
I the end of that period, the smouldering forces of Hindtasm 
I suddenly swept away the growing menace, and allowed 
I Hindu society to run on its own course for two hundred 
I and fifty years of uninterrupted history. This is how what 
I has been till now known as the Forgotten Empire ot 
j Vijayanagara catne into being in southern India. 

The terror which shook the country to its very founda¬ 
tion was entirely foreign; the measures adopted to meet and 
rout it were purely indigenous. It is in the explanation 
of these two that I intend to dwell on the Muhammadan 
conquest of southern India in the latter half of the 
thirteenth, and in the early years of the fourteenth, cen¬ 
turies; and on the remedies which the Hindus took not only 
to ward off the worst danger they ever had, but to stop its 
progress for centuries to come. The former will take us 
into the study of the political situation in southern India 
in the first quarter of the fourteenth century ; and the latter 
into the study of the manner in which the Hindus of tho.se 
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.— led their lives. It is only when we have understood 

these two points that we shall be able to appreciate the 
remark that “the history oi Vijayanagaf is a subject of con- 

/ siderable interest in the annals of India, as the last barrier 
that was opposed to Mohamedan invasions, and that pre¬ 
served the southern part of the Peninsula from foreign rule 
until a very modern period”;* and that the Vijayanagara 
age marks only “a fresh instance of Hindu vitality”, in 
the direction of creating an eimjjire “which was at once a 
centre of both political and literary life.”* 

The political situation in southern India towards the 
end of the thirteenth century necessitated the disappearance 
of the old order of things in matters connected with the 
government, and to some extent,, in questions related to the 
morality of the people. Four principal royal families held 
the divided sovereignty of the land sduth of the Vindhyas ; 
and it seemed as if every one of these failed to introduce 
a government strong enough to preserve Hindu society on 
the time-honoured principles of the ancients. The western 
part of India was ruled in the north by the Yadavas; the 
regions now known as the Karnataka and Kanara were 
tinder the sway of the Hoysalas; the whole of the Malabar 
coast was within the jurisdiction of the ancient royal 
families of Travancore, Cochin and Calicut. On the 
eastern side the Kakatiyas governed the regions around 
Warangal; and the south of their kingdom was nominally 
under the equally, or perhaps more, ancient royal families 
of the C^ojas of 1 amilakam and the Pandyas of Madura. 
Jo the Hoysalas alone, of all these, was handed down the 
right of holding the hegemony over southern India; and 
w we find that about the end of the thirteenth century, the 
Hoysala arms had spread over almost the whole of 
southern_ India, excepting the Malabar coast.® 

It is in the nature of wise statesmanship to preserve the 
old order of things, and the Hoysalas, therefore, allowed 
the Chola and Partdya political machinery to continue in 
its course. The political situation seemed to be quite 
normal, and it appeared as if the Hoysalas had nothing 


, . * Wilson, Preface to Ravenshaw-’s Inscriptions of Viiavanas^dr. Asiatic 
Researches. XX. p. i. » / / a » 

“ Radhakumud Mookerjee, Local Government in Ancient India, p! 13. 

. Archceological .Survey Report for the year 1907-8, p. 335; Caldwell, The 
History of hmevelly, p. 44. 






from their enemies either from within or from 
without. 

But their rivals in the north, the Yadavas, who vied 
with the Hoysalas for the sovereignty over the Karnataka 
on the break-up of the Kalachuriya Empire, failed to close 
their gates against greedy invaders; while the feudatories 
of the Hoysalas in the south, if tradition be true, called 
in the aid of the very enemy who was breaking the 
i barriers of the Hindu kingdom in the north. The Yada¬ 
vas, who had at one time claimed descent from “the same 
original stock with the Hoysalas,’T ruled from Devagirt, 
the modern Daulatabad, near Aurangabad. For many 
years, the successors of Sihghana I, the founder of the 
dynasty, measured swords with the Hoysalas for the 
supremacy over the Karnataka. In Saka 1193 (a.d. 1271 - 2 ) 
Ramachandra, the soh of Krishna, ascended the throne-'* * 
He kept up the tradition of hostilities against the Hoysalas ; 
and in S'aka 1199 (a.d. 1277 ) his general Saluva Tikkama 
became famous as the “Overthrower of the Hoysala King”. 
The Yadava sway under Ramachandra “extended over all 
the dominions in the central and southern parts of the^ 
Bombay Presidency, of the dynasties that had preceded 


lUS”.®,; ' ' 

But troubles were soon to befall the Yadavas. About 
the year A.D. 1294 ’Ala-ud-din, the nephew of Jalal-ud- 
din, the Khilji Emperor of Delhi, discovered Devagiriv‘ 
And the story that followed is easily told. The Islamic 
career of conque.st which began in A.D. 1000 in northern 
India had come to stay, so it appeared, even in southern 
India. ’Ala-Ud-dTn returned to Delhi laden with “six 
hundred maunds of pearls, two maunds of diamonds, rubies, 
emeralds and sapphires, pne thousand maunds of silver, 
and four thousand pieces of silk, besides,” continues 
' Firishtah, “a long list of other precious commodities, to 


^ of the Kanarese Districts of the Bombay Bresi‘ 

dcnty, 71 • ftst - 

* Fleet, ibid., p. ^/4; Pali, ' Sanskrit, and Old Canaresa Inscriptions, 

6, 125, 202-5; JRAS (O.S,) II, p. 388; Vy pp. 178^ 133; Mysore and 

Coorg from the Inscriptions, p. 109. . . 

* Fheiy Dyn, Kan, DisL, p. 74, 

* Firishtah, Briggs, The Rise of the Muhammadan Power in India, I, pp. 
304-430; Elphinstone, History of India, ppy 386-408 (CowelFs ed.); Elliot, 
History of India as told by her own Historians, III, p, 20J, seq. (Dowson’s 
.ed.), 
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reason Wbids US to give credit”.^ This "event, which 
led to the subjugation of Devagiri, is ascribed by Dr. Fleet, 
who bases his remarks on the accounts of Fifishtah, to 
the year A.D. 1294 . Sewell would have the event placed 
in: AiD. 1293 .^ There is reason to believe, hoAvever, that 
tlie Muhammadan menace had already cor&e to the land, 
even as far as the Hoysala-nacfuj fifteen years earlier; for 
we fmd in a copper-plate grant from Belur dated a.d. 1278 , 
of the times of Vita Narasimha, who was ruling from 
the royal city of Dorasaraudra, that arrangements were 
made ‘ ‘to provide for the taxes which the residents from 
all parts in Varanasi must pay to the Turushkas”.® This 
compulsory levy, w'hieh was meant to eradicate an evil, 
only put off the danger for a worse day. The year a.d. 1278 , 
therefore, may be taken to be the earliest date of the 
advent of the northern Muhammadan arras into the 
Karnataka proper,® 

The forces of Islam soon spread themselves over the 
major portion of the land^ From a.d. 1306 , when Malik 
Kafur started to subdue the Deccan,® till about a.d. 1330 , 
Devagiri, Warangal, and even Dorasamudra fell. In a.d. 
1309 that indomitable general invaded Warangal,—which 
was then under the Hindu Raja whomi Firishtah calls Lud- 
der Deo (Rudra Deva or Pratapa Rudra Deva),^by way of 
Devagiri.® In the next year he marched against Dora- 
samtidray the seat of the Hoysalas, and Ma’bar (i.e., the 
tvest coast) and took “Bilal Deo, Raya of the Carnatic, 
prisoner’’.® As the Ta’rikhi-Firus Shahi gives it, “at the 
first onslaught Bilal Rai fell into the hands of the Muham¬ 
madans, and Dhur Samundar was captured. Tbidy-six 
elephants, and all the treasures of the palace, ffell into the 
hands of the victors’’.® The Minister for Peace and War, 
it may incidentally be noted, in the year a.d. 1309 was one 


^ Fleet, Dyn. Kan. Dtst,, p* 76; Firishtah, Briggs, Tite I, p. 310. 

“Sewell, A Forgotten Empire (Vijaymagar), p. 4 (1900); Lists of 
ike Antiquities in the Madras Presidency, I, p. 103. 

® Rice, Mysore Inscfiptions, Bilur CP., pp. 276-7. 

* Read Dr. S. K. Aiyangar, South India and her Muhammadan Invaders, 
pp. 69^73. Aiyangar places the first irruption of the Muhammadans into 
the Dekkan in a.d. 1296, p. 68. 

« Firishtah, Briggs, The Rise, 1 , p. 365^ seq.; Fleet, Dyn. Kan. DisU, 

p. 76. 

® Firishtah, Briggs, I, p. 371. 

^ Firishtah, tNd., .P..373. 

^ “ ElUotrr of India, III, pp. 203-4. 
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^ISfroppa Hariappa, the sarvSdliiMri of Ha(}aval!ke-na 4 * *' 

And the ruler who suffered the ignominious defeat was 
Ballala III. That the Hoysalas received a crushing blow 
on this occasion there can be no doubt.^ An inscription 
dated A.B. 1313 speaks of Ballala Raya, son of Vlra^^,; /^ 

.' Ballala III, entering the city from Delhi, and of the remis- 
I' sion' of all the taxes by the king as a mark of universal re- 

joicing. “When Pratapa Chakravarti Hoysaoa Vira'^ 
I 3 allala Devarasa was ruling a peaceful kingdom, after the 
Turuka war, on the occasion of his son Vira Ballala Raya, 
from Dilli entering the city on May 6th, 1313 (Pramadhi- 
samvasarada Jeshia- dudha~ dasamiyalli), he released the 
taxes, old and new, and those for destruction and injustice 
in Chilcka Kudaii and Hanasavadi, belonging to the god 
Rarnanatha of Kudali’’.'' 

Meanwliile, the Muhammadan arms, which had devasta¬ 
ted the whole of western India and a very large part of , , 
southern India, were called into requisition by the once-. 
feudatories of the Hoysalas, the Pandyas of Madura. These, 
over-lords of Madura set an example that, was to be the : T 
bane of the country for centuries to come. “Sundara, the, 
son and murderer of Kaled-Deva (i.e., Kulaslekhara) gained , ' 
the throne of the Pandya in a.d. 1310 by defeating his "y 
brother, VJra, and being defeated by him later, fled to. 

, Delhi to bring in Muhammadan intercession on his be- ' 

'■[ half”.'^ kittle did Sundara Pandya realize that tlie foreignens 

into whose hands he was thus playing himself, were a -1,; ' 
people who would not re!St content with sending a mere ■ 
contingent to the south. Malik Kafur, now that another 
golden opportunity was given him for the subjugation of 
the whole of the south, rapidly turned his attention to the 
little principality of the Pand3ms in the extreme south of 
the peninsula. After subduing Ma’bar, where he destroy 


■M 

ifflf 


ed a Golden Temple, and beat “two Rais”,'' he entered the , 


Pandya land,® where at “Sett Bund Rameswar” he set up 


' }^i,(*mphia Camaticd, VIlf 5 Ii. I9i p* 13* 
s. O - t A.SiR,, 1907*8, p. 235 ; S. K, Aiyangar, South India, pp. 93-4. 
^ll|fy:yR.awiT:, ;sh. ,()8, p.'^ ' 


Kii#! 


W' 




^ Krishnarnachartu to Se.weW)^ The Indian Antiquary, U., 

p. 231; S, K. Aiyar4gar in Salyanatha Iyer, Th0 Nayaks of Madura, Intr., 
p, 5 j S. K. Aiyangar, South Ifulia, pp. 69, 95-7, 

* ECIUot, 0/ in, p. 204. 

« S. K. Aiyangar in Satyanatha, Naynhs, Intr., p, 5. But according to 
Barani, the Muhammadan general returned to Delhi early ir*, a.D. 13^1., 

Elliot, ibid,. III, p. 204. , ^ '' 
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a mosque.* * A Muhammadan Viceroy was established at 
Madura,’^ and the victory of the Muhammadans over the 
Hindus sfeemed complete. 

The Moysalas, realizing the immensity of the danger 
from the northern side, where their traditiq,nal enemies, the 
Yadavas, had completely succumbed to the Muhammadans 
in A.E). 1312, had now recourse to a measure which in the 
end proved beneficial to the Hindu cause. Out of sheer 
political necessity they continually shifted the seat of their 
government. From the year .\.D. 1318 till a.d. i343j Hoy- 
saia Vira Ballaja III had a motving capital. In a.d. 1318 
he was at Arunasamudra® but the next year he was at 
Dorasamudra.* In a.d. 1327 his worst fears were realized, 
for in that year Dorasamudra was practically demolished.® 
In a.d. 1328 Unnamalepattaoa, called in one inscription 
Uranijam'alepattana (Tiruvanhamalat in the South Arcot 
district), was the capital.* Driven from his home, Ballala 
III was going to justify one of the titles he had—Fira—rby 
waging war with the enemy still. This can be made out by 
an inscription of a.d. 1330 which says that for the success 
of the arms and sword of Vira Ballala in that year a grant 
was made for the god Kes^ava Perumal of Kundani in order 
to provide for the expenses of the festival in the month of 
Arpasi.'^ In the same year he was at his nelevidu 
Virupakshapattana.® The next year he was again at 
ArUnasamudra.® In about a.Dv 1333 the Hoysala govern¬ 
ment was at HosaHetta.*® From a.d. 1334 till a.d. 1336 
Ballala was at D5rasamudra.“ The year a.d, 1339 saw 


* Firishtah, Briggs, The Rise, 1 , p. 374. Briggs identifies this place 
with “a point of that name in Canata, south of Goa, and not that at ‘Adam’s 
Bridge,’ on the Gulf of Mannar.” Ibid., p. note. 

“ Satyanatha, Nayaks, p. 2. Gopinatha Rao in his Introduction to 
Madhuravijayam says that the Sultans of Madura“ issued even coins of their 
own. One of these coins bears on its obverse the word.? 'Ahsan Shah 738’ 
(of Hijra, i.e., a.d. 1377-8) and on the reverse ‘A1 Husainiyyu’”, p. 29. 

Cf. Tufnell, Hints to Coin Collectors, pp. 26-7; Epigraphia Indica, VI, p. 324. 

* E.C., IX, Intr., pp. 22-3. Cp. 73, p. 146. 

* Ibid,, Cp. 12, p. 138. 

“ A.S.R., 1907-8, p. 235; Bombay Gazetteer, I, pp. 509-10. 

* E.C., IX, DB, 14, 18, pp. 63-4; Dv. I, p. 74; Dv. 60, p. 81 j Ht. 124, 

p. 104; in Dv, fio, it is called Urarindmalepattaiia, p. 8j. 

' E.C., IX, An. 75, p, 117. 

* E.C„ V, Ak. 66, p. 135, 

’ E.C. IX, Cp. 71, p. 145. Rice locates this place in the neighbourhood 
of .Aruriachala or .Sona^aiia or TiruvannSmalai. Intr. p. 22. 

■" Ibid , Nl. 9, p. 32. ■ 

“ Ibid.. Cp. 7, p. 137, Bn. 110, p. 22. 
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' 5 h.ioi>^fc Viravijayavirupakshapiira.' In, about A.o. 1340 he 
was at Hosana<;lu,“ which he soon exchanged for Unnamale- 
pahana where he Still was in a.d. 1342.® Then in that year 
he again came to Virupakshapura, or, as an inscription 
would have it, yiruprikshapada.*‘ In a.d. 1343 he returned 
. to ;Unnamale:/y'’V;^ ' 

Thus did the last prominent figure in Hoysala history, 
who seems to have ruled till a-d. 1343,® suffering a dis¬ 
astrous defeat at the hands of the enemy, in his own way 
prepare the ground for some oflficers under him to gather 
strength against the common enemy. For witlv this con-, 
stant changing of the last Hindu centre, the attention of 
the Muhammadans must have been considerably diverted. 
And the latter, although they had subjugated Warangal 
and Devagiri, routed the Hoysala forces in Dorasamudra, 
itself, and succes-sfulty intervened in the affairs of the 
Pandyan princes, did not succeed in wiping out completely 
all traces of the Hindu Power. As long as the Hoysalas 
held their own, so long did Hindu India remain. Whether 
or riot the Muhammadans would have made a final attempt ! 
to crush the last stronghold of the Hindus is not certain 3, 
for about the year a.d. 1310 the minds of the Muham¬ 
madans in northern and centraKTndia were engrossed’in 
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‘ IX, Ht, 43, pv9a, 

^ IMd,,. I>B, 43l p. 68. 

^ Ibid,, Bn. 21, p. 7 ; Bit, 24^ p. 8; Bn. 129, p. 24 ; Ht. 14^,’ p. 108 ; 

' Dv. 46, p. 79; Dv. 54, p. 80; for 1907-8, p. 235, op. clt. 

* £,a, JX, Dv, 21, p, 76 . , ■ 

41, p. 10. ■, 

Rice places his cleatli on the 8th of Septemb^ 1342, in a war agaiti.st 
the TuriishLa.s at Berihe : te.C., VI, Intr., p^ i8 ; Kd. 75 of .-v.d. 1367. The- tVol 
name of the battle should be Tiruchiranapani, as Dr. S, K. Ai>vangar [ '^ 7 - 
correctly reads it. E.C., VI, Kd.. 75, text, p. 73; Quarterly Journal of the ' 


Mythic Sockty,^ Mr. Krishna SMstri says the date was a.d. 11343. 


A,S:Rf P* ^ 35 ; Epigraphical Report for the Southerv- Circle for 

2906, paraA5r* ^^ccorditig to Bn.-41 (/i.C, IX, text p. ig) Vira Ballala was 
still ruling in A.D. 1343. Dr. S. K. Aiyangar agrees with Rice. .V. India,, 

P‘ %■'" 

1 Xhe fact of Balla|a III having changed his capital was under¬ 
stood m an unfavourable Tight by the late Mr. Kj-ishna Sianirl, He writes : 
“Perhaps the change of capital by Ballala III from Dhorasamudra to Tiru- 
vannamalai was due not only to the fear of the Muhammadans, hut also 
to the rising power of his feudatory chiefs Harihara I and Bukka H* (d.X.i?. 
1907-8, p. 236). The Rev. Hera.s comments on the above : ‘iThis is a totally 
> un founded supposition contradicted by the above facts“ (Beginnings of Vi jay 
nngara History, p. 68, note 2), and adduces in proof of what he says the 
same evidence from inscriptions which has been secured by independent but 
idenvical reasoning in this chapter. B.A.S. ' . v 
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(mesdc affairs which proved the ruin of tiTeir dominion 


in the land south of the Krishna. 

But before the narrative of the brealc-.up of the Muham-. 
madan power in the extreme south is taken up, it is worth 
while to say something about the effect of the Muhamma¬ 
dan conquest on the people of southern India. In a.d. 
131S the news of the inhuman punishment meted out to 
the last of the Yadavas, Haripala,' must have caused wide¬ 
spread consternation in tlie Hindu world. This terror was 
heightened by the tidings of the fall of the famous temple 
at Madura. The entry of the MIechchhas, as the Muham¬ 
madans were called in those dates, into Madura marked at 
once the height and decline of their dominion in southern 
India. The immediate result of the destruction of the 
temple was the shifting of the famops deity of that ancient 
city. The penson into whose hands the custody of the 
image was given was no less than the renowned scholar 
Vedanta Deslika.-- The Muhammadan conquest of Madura 
naturally had very bad consequences for the Hindu popu¬ 
lation. The Pandyan Chronicle relates that the proper 
■ tutelary deity of Madura went into the Malayalam country. 
Then the wall of the temple, the fourteen towers on it, and 
the streets inside were destroyed. The .shrine of the god, 
the small choultry, and the great choultry escaped.® 

more detailed account of the deplorable state into 
.which Madura fell is given by the strange woman who 
presented Kumara Karapana, the eldest son of Bukka, with 
the divine sword wlu'ch had been the heir loom in the royal 
Pandyan family. We have to read the remarkable poem 
Madhurdvijayam written by Kumara Kampana’s talented 
queen, 'Gahgadevf, for an account of this. The hero Kumara 
Katirpana w’as one day acco.sted in the following strange 
manner by an unknown lady: “O King! The place' now 
known as Vyaghrapuri (Chidambaram, Perumparrapuliyur) 
has become truly .so, for tigers inhabit it now where men. 
once dwelt; the vinidna (the dome of the central shrine) of 


‘ Firishtah, The Rise, I, p. 3S9; Sewell, For. Emp.. p. 4: 

Elliot, History of India, IH, p. 215. 

Gangadevi, Madhuravijayam, Intr., p. 26 (Edited by Harihara and 
Srinivasa Sastri; Tntr., by T. A. Gopinatha Rao); Tatacharya, Vedanta 
Deiiha, pp. 17-19 (Madras, 1911). ' 

’ Taylt r, On>«/a/ Historical Manuscripts, I, p. 35; Hetcis, The Aravidu 
Dynasty of Vijayanagara, p. lor. 
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crriiaAgam is so dilapidated that now it is the hood of the 
Idi^esha alone that is protecting, the i image of .Ranga^tha 
from the falling debris. The Lord of Gajarapya (Tiru- 
vanikka, Jambuke^varam near S'rirangam), who once killed 
an elephant tp obtain its skin for his garment, has-now 
again been reduced' to this condition, because he is stripped 
bare of all the clothing; !while the garbha gpha (central 
shrine) Of many another temple is i crumbling, its 
over-grown with vegetation and the wooden doors of the 
temple eaten up by -white ants. Where there resounded 
once the joyous music of the mfidangatn (a kind of drun^), 
there is heard at present the howl of the jackal that has 
made it its abode. The river Kavgri, that was curbed by 
proper dams and flowpd in regular channels, has begun to 
run in all directions.., In the agraharas where the smoke 
issuing from the fire offerings (yagadhwnm) was largely 
visible and in which the chant of the Vedas was every¬ 
where audible, we have now the offensive smelling smoke 
issuing from the roasting of flesh by the Muhammadans 
and tne harsh voice of these ruffians alone is heard there. 
The beautiful cocoanut trees which were gracing the gardens 
surrounding the city of Madura have been cut down by 
these intruders, and in place of these, we see plenty of 
iw/a.? (iron tridents set before some minor local deities) with 
garlands made by stringing human heads together, resemb¬ 
ling and recalling in a remote manner the cocoanut trees. 
The water of the river Tarnbraparni which used to be 
rendered white by the sandal-paste rubbed away from the 
breasts of youthful maidens whd were bathing in it is now 
flowing red with the blood of cows slaughtered by these 
giant sinners. ... O Sovereign ! Once upon a time the 
divine Vi^vakarma, gathering the splinters from the weapons 
of all the Devas and melting them together, shaped this 
strange sword and presented it to Paramg^vara for gaining 
victory over the daityas. By performing a severe penance, 
one of the Pandya kings obtained it from the Lord Para- 
meslvara. With the help of this divine sword the descen¬ 
dants of" his race continued to rule the kingdom prosperously 
for a very long period; but by a misfortune, the princes of 
the Pandya dynasty lost the virility of their sires. ’Agastya, 
having secured this remarkable sword, presents this now 
to you, By wielding this weapon, you will attain imabat- 
ing vigour and the weapons of the enemy will becofne 
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’^rless against you. Just as Krisluja slew Kamsa in 
Madhura in olden times, O King! do you proceed nov/ 
to the .southern Madhura, and slaughter the Mussulman 
king, the enemy of the' world, and set up several, pillars 
of victory on the bridge of Rama (between the mainland 
arid the island of Ramejivaram). Then, during your ad¬ 
ministration of the south, you shall also build a strong 
darn across the Kaveri, and make her flow in a manner 
useful to the agricultural population.”' 

The Muhammadans at this time were beset with tre¬ 
mendous difFictjfties.^^T seeds of disunion were already' 
sown in the later years of ’Ala-ud-din Khilji.^ The rise of 
Malik KafOr, the consequent .split among the Muhamm.a- 
dans into tlie rival camps of the ”Amirs of the New 
Mussuiinans”, and “Amirs of the OlcJ”, the revolt of Malik 
Yakkhahi against the Sultan, the plots of Khusrau Khan, 
ItMding to the Darwari revolt,'' the failure of the Prince 
’Aluf Khan to capture . Warangal for the first time,'*—-ali 
these showed the danger that .was ahead, when t air was 
suddenly lit up with the flames of widespread revolt in the 
•Empire of Muhammad Tughlaq,’* The career of conquest 
of the Muhammadans was suddenly stopped by ihe Muham¬ 
madans themselves, who offered to the north Indian power 
insurraotmtable barriers firstly in the kingdom of the 
Sultanate of Gulbarga ; and when it fell, in tire four princi¬ 
palities into which it vvas broken up.''' Thus the central 
authority at Delhi was hindered from coming to the rescue 
pf the southern Sultanate of Madura’ in times of dire need. 

: .But the Muhammadans would not yield without one 

more struggle; and the Hindus wotrld' not rest in peace 
without another bid for independence. In a.d. 1338Muham¬ 
mad Tughlaq sent an army against his own nephew 
Baha-ud-dln, also known as KhCsr S'arif, who had been ; 
placed over the Government of the Deccan, with his capital 
at Sagar, but who had now rebelled against the Emperor. 
Khur vS'arif fled to the court of the Hindu Raja of 
Kampila, with whom he had maintained friendlyi relations. 
The Imperial army, it was evident, was driving its own 
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1 camp. Another force was sent 
against the rebel, who now took shelter at the court ot 
“Bilal Dew” "(i.e., the Hoysala king at Dorasamudra)’.* * 
It was to the Hindu interest that a bid for independence 
should be raa 4 e under cover of a most un-Hindu-like act, 
sanctioned neither hy international usage nor by ancient 
practice. The Ballala Raya, who can be no other than 
Vira Ballala III, delivered the refugee into the hands of 
the army of Muhammad Tughl&q.^ The old Hindu 
monarch, who had tasted the wrath of the Delhi Sultan 
about eleven years ago, .sacrificed the interests of a royal 
/■ gue.st for the cause of his religion and country; and thus 
was the Sultan made to believe that his southern dominions 
were still under a spell of tranquillity. 

Meanwhile, the sovereignty over the south was imper¬ 
ceptibly changing hands. The old royal house of the 
Hoysalas was being replaced by the new one of the Kuru- 
bas. The transference of power took place so indiscernibly 
that neither the Sultan of Delhi nor his Viceroy at Madura 
ever realized that a small family of five brothers, guided 
by the profound wisdom of two ascetics, and almost with 
the sanction of the Hoysalas themselves, was laying the 
foundation of the mightiest Hindu Empire southern India 
had ever seen. The Hindu kingdom of the Hoysalas, how¬ 
ever, was destined yet to linger on. In a.d. 1340 a grant 
refers to the yuvamjabhisheka ceremony of Prince Vira 
Virupaksha Ballala by Vira BallMa III himself.® This 
event took place at Hosapaftana. But in the same year 
Ballala III seems to have given prominence to a man who 
was to be, in all likelihood, the prime-factor in thd struggle 
against Islam. In that year the Mahaman^aledvara, Master 
of Four Oceans, Ariruya-xnbhada, BMshe'ge-iapfuva-rayara- 
gan^a^ Vira Hariappa Odeya was ruling the kingdom 
of the world, while the government of the kingdom of 
Kukkala-nSdu was given over to Mayilaya Nayaka under 
him.® 

The mention of Hariappa as a Mahdmandaleivara 
presupposes that he was under Ballaja III, although in this 


‘ Fir-ishtah, Briggs, The Rise, I, pp. 418-19. 

® Ihich, I, p, 419. 
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incomplete and illegible inscription:the name of the over- 
lord is not given. This assumption is supported by the 
£cK:c that Baltala III not only performed the ytt.'vanijabhi~ 
&hek(i ceKmony of his son, the future Ballala IV in the 
same year a.d. 1340, but lived to fight another war against 
the Turukas in a.d. 1342 in which, as narrated above, he 
lost his life. The absence of the Sovereign’s name in the 
inscription may be explained by saying the f lariappa Odeya 
"was perhaps empowered to issue grants in his own name, 
y He was not the only high officer who "Was given this 
'•privilege. In a.d. 1345 the MaMMyakMcMrya, Bh&shege- 
iappmui-myara-gan^a, Vira Maji Hiriya Penwnaya^^^^^N^^^ 
granted land to Ranganatha Bhatta’s son Bhavbhuti Jala 
in Ejahahka-nad as an agrafeara ! free of imposts.‘ Vira 
Maji Pemmaya Nayaka does not rpiention his overlord. 
That'the title Master of the, Four Ocaa/ts assumed by Hari- 
bara in a.d. 1340 does not suggest tp tis the independent 
position of that officer under BaliMa, can be, made out . by 
the course of future events, and by a .study of the relatjon- 
• ship which existed between Harihara and the Hoysala 
•family. _ We may .suppose that this title, which, along with 
the two others, Ariruya-vibhada rand BhSshegc-'tafpuva- 
rayararganda, formed tlie rightful beginning of the laudatory 
names of his succes.sors, must have been given to him as 
a distinction for some act of personal bravery about which 
we know nothing at present. For it will be seen that 
in the year a.d. 1346 Harihara, On his assumptiop of I'oya! 
power, ■will call himself Master only of three Oceans,—the 
Northern, the , Western, and the Eastern—and not as he 
Styled himself in , the year a.d. ; 1340. It would not be far 
w'rong to suppose that this Harihara was the same Devappa 
Hariappa, who figured as the Minister for Peace and War 
in. the year a.d. 1309 on the eve of the de.struction of Dora- 
.samudra.’’ It is quite likely that in A'ievv of the proposed 
part he was going to play , in the great struggle, he had 
exchanged the ordinary Devappa for the more fitting Vira. 
However that may be, as far as the ruling powers in .south¬ 
ern India were concerned, there was nothing in the air to 
show that the glory of the Hoysalas was-going to be eclips¬ 
ed by theirising splendour of another family. The credit 
of creating art opposition to Lslanv i.s given by most writers 
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Jeople who were not Karnataka by birth. But whether 
or not the stalwart supporters of the Hindu Dharma were 
of Karnataka origin,rr—a question which will be discussed 
presently,T-the Hoysalas saw no reason whatsoever for 
obstructing the members of the new family in carrying out 
the great duty which these latter had imposed upon them¬ 
selves. This apparertt indifference on the part of the 
Hoysalas was not without foundation. 


Section 2 . The Needs of the Times 

The question of the race and nationality of those who 
led the Hindu confederacy was secondary to the question of 
the vital needs of the tiroes. The first and foremost need 
was an organization that “would keep the aggressive 
Muhammadan efforts tionfined to the northern side of the 
Krishna”.^ The necessity of stemming the tide of foreign 
domination»was linked with the equally difficult problem 
of creating a strong government. But since neither men 
nor money could be brought together for the maintenance 
of any kind of stable political machinery, there arose the 
third great need of preserving the Hindu society, its tradi¬ 
tions, and its ancient Dharma from the ravaging influence 
of the new civilization. Hence we find this age to be an 
era made memorable because of the conquests of more than 
one mighty king ; a period of intense literary life as repre¬ 
sented by the famous Sayanacharya and his school; 
and by Vedanta De^ikacharya, the renowned VaLshiiava 
scholar and poet;* and an epoch of religious excitement and 
moral awakening when the “teachings of Sankara, Ramanu¬ 
ja, and Madhwacharya; the doctrine^s of VHdnta, Adwaita, 
Divaila schools; the creed of the Jangamas or Lingdyats, 
etc., led to interminable discussions, all urging their re¬ 
spective tenets with a zeal“® which, though it showed it¬ 
self at first in unwarranted “persecution of the Jainas and 
other sects, especially their extirpation of the Buddhists’’,* 
still lived to create for centuries to come, chiefly through 
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timely intervention of the royal mediator,TJukka i and 
the unrecorded influence of the learned minister, Vidya-. 
ranya, an atmosphere of good-wiil and harmony which, 
when ail other things are considered, was perhaps the 
greatest heritage which the Vijayanagara monarciis have 
given to the country. 

The times craved for a leader, and a blow was struck: 
in the name'of religion and country by five brothers actingr 
under the influence of a great ascetic. These were Hari- 
liara, Kariipa, Bukka, Marappa, and Mud-dappa, and were 
the sons of one Sahgama.‘ Bukka in the centre, Marappa 
in the west, Kaihpana in the east, and Harihara in the north¬ 
west, with the aid .firstly of Kriyasakti, and then of, Vidya- 
tirtha, and then again of MMhavacharya Vidyaranya, 
directed affairs for the liberation of the Hindus from the 
Muhammadan yoke.^ From the centre Bukka was plan¬ 
ning the subjugation of tlie south. For the story of the 
struggle against the southern Sultanate of Madura, we 
have to rely on Hindu sources like the Madhurdvijaya^n, 
the Kdyilolugu, the Rumdbhyudayam, the Sdluvabhyuda- 
the Jaimini Bharaidliiu, the Vardhapuranam, and the 
Pundyan Chronicle. The Madhurdvijayam relates that the 
king Bukka, after advising his son, the elder Karhpana, 
on the bearing suitable to his princely rank, sent him to 
the south, first against S'ambuvaraya, the ruler over the 
Tofidaimaiidalam, then against the VanyarAjas, and, finally, 
against the Turushkas of Madura.® I'he young comman¬ 
der gradually cut off all help which the southern Sultan 
might otherwise have received from the enemies of the 
rising Hindu power. He was, as narrated in the legend, 
enabied to do this chiefly through the aid of the divine 
sword which the strange, woman presented to him. The 
conquest of the Tonduimandalam was apcomplished ■ in 
about S'aka 1282-83^ (A.n. 13^-1), and in ten years’ time 
the Muhammadan governor at Samayavaram (Kannanur), 
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_ ^$ace six miles north of SVirangaiHj was tjiefeated.* It 

(iia not take a long time to conquer Madura, which was 
recovered by the Hindus in S'aka 1293.^ 

The story of the destruction of the Muhammadan out* 
post at Samayavaram is thus narrated in the great Tamil 
poem 6 'rtrailgam Koyilolugu : 

. •Goppanarya, the Brahmana general of Kampaija, 
was placed by his master in charge of the Province of 
Stenji (Gingee). He was a S'nvaishijava by persuasion, 
and belonged to the Bharadvaja gotra, and the Apas- 
tarabha sutra. While on one occasion when he had gone 
to Tirupati on a pilgrimage, he; found in the central shrine 
of the temple of Vehkatejla on the Tirumala hill an ad-- 
ditional bronze image, and on questioning about it, he 
learnt that it was the^ image of the God Rahganatha of 
Srirangam, which, after being taken away from that place 
shortly before the Turushkas entered Srirangam to TirUf 
narayanapuram by way of Jdtishkudi, Tirumalirunjolai, 
(Alagarkoyil), Kolikkudu (Calicut), and Punganur, was 
kept for some time at Tirunarayaipapuram (Melukdte), and 
then finally taken to Tirupati Tifhmala. On hearing this 
account from the priests, Gopanna induced them to remove 
the iniage to his capital, and keep it in pujd there until 
such time as the Mussulmans were driven out of Srirangam. 
The priests permitted him to do so, he took it, set it up 
temporarily in the beautiful rock-cut shrine of Ranganafha 
on tlie hill of S'ingavaram, a suburb of S’eftji, and arranged 
for the conduct of the puja and offerings. 

“1 he Chief of the Mussulmans who were left behind 
at Srirangam stayed for some time in the temple of Ranga- 
natha, but finding his health suffering by his stay in the 
island of Srirangam, he removed his quarters to Samaya- 
varam (Karujanur), situated at a distance of six miles north 
of Srirangam, fortified that place with the stones obtained 
by demolishing one of the outer enclosures of S'rirahgam, 
and was living there. At this time a Kaniyala Brahmana' 
named Singappiran, of an adjoining village, through the 
influence of a Hindu dancing-girl of Srirangam, who had 
entered into intimacy with Mussulman chief solely with 
the object of saving the temple from destruction, secured 
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a post in the setvice of the Muhammadan chief, and was 
continuing to disciiarge his duties apparently faithfully to 
his new master. As soon as the news of the establishnient 
of a powerful kingdom at Aneguncfi (Vijiayanagar), the 
conquest of the Tondaimandalam by the representatives of 
that kingdom, and the establishment of a gubernatorial seat 
at S'enji by a Vaishnava Brahmana reached the people of 
Srlrangam, Tirumartattun-nambi, the son of Sihgappiran, 
despatched Uttaraa-nanibi, one of the to Senji to 

inform Goppanarya that be would be communicating to the 
Governor news of the affairs of the Mussuimans from time 
to time, and that he should be prepared to start out with- 
his array to crush the Muiiammadans when tlie proper op¬ 
portunity was intimated to him. I'hus, then, was established, 
communication between S'enji and Samayavaram. / Finally 
in S'aka 1293, just 10 years after Kumparia occupied Con- 
jeeveram, an invitation w£is sent to liim by TirumanattCm- 
nambi to march against the Muhammadans in Samaya- 
varam and S'rirangam, who had degenerated' by drink and 
debauchery, and become thoroughly powerless to resist an 
attack.” Gopanarya proceeded against S'rirangam, crushed 
the Mussulmans, and on the 17th day of Vaikasi, in the 
year Paritapi, of the S'aka 1293 (A.D.1370-1), reset up the 
image of Rafiganatha with great eclat. On this occasion 
old VSdanta Deslika returned also to S'rirangam from hi.s 
retreat at S'atyamahgalanj, and praised Gopanarya in two 
Sanskrit verses; these were engraved on the eastern wall 
of the first prdfeffra of the Rahganatha temple^- The per¬ 
son, it is surmised, who suffered defeat and death at the 
hands of Kampala “must be the successor of Ahsan 
Shah”.* 

The people heard the news of the downfall of the enemy 
with great joy and, attributed to gods what men had failed 
to do. Thus the story of the apening of the doors of the 
Madura temple and what the people saw there, is narrated 
In the Pandyan Chronicle: “During these Mahomedan 
days, in the Virothikinitv, j^ear, of the era of Salivahana one 


^ Srlfangcim Kdyi}(>lugti quoted by Gopiriatha Rao In bis Introductioc*^ 
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isand two hundred and ninety-three, the general of the 
King of Mysore, named Kanipanudiaver, a native of Car- 
nata, having conquered the Mahomedans, took possession 
of the kingdom. He opened the and Vishnu temples, 
which had been locked-up, (throughout the country). He 
opened the god’s temple at Madura ; and obtained a per¬ 
sonal view of the god. Things were found precisely as on 
the day when the temple was shut: the lamp that was 
lighted on that day, the sandal wood powder, the garland 
of flowers, and the ornaments usually placed on the morn- 
j» ing of festival days, were now found to be exactly as it is 
u.sual to find them on the same evening of such festival 
days. The general seeing this miracle, was glad; .struck 
his eyes and with great piety made the customary offer¬ 
ing; he gave many villages to the temple, and many jewels, 
and established ordinances for the regular performance of 
worship. He (the general), with his son YembanUdiaver, 
and his son-in-law Porkashudiaver, ruled the kingdom 
thirty-three years, from Virothikirathu to Sitterahanu year. 
These last two also gave many jewels to the .Swa and F/sk- 
nu temples, and ordered the .sacred services to be eon-_ 
ducted”.^ Kumafa Kampana had saved the honour of 
the land; and there is no wonder, therefore, in the people 
calling him by the name of the province from which he 
hailed—Karhpana of Karnataka,^ 

While Kariipapa was shaking off the shackles of slavery 
in the south,® and Kriyadakti, Vidyatirtha and Vidyaranya 
were advising the young warriors as to the mode of ad¬ 
ministration, the Hoysala kingdom had already disappeared 
under the stress of the new movement. It must be remem¬ 
bered that the indefatigable sons of Sangama threw upon 
the enemy a united front; and this concerted action of 
theirs had the double effect of silencing all opposition at 
hoffle, where, as we shall see, there was really none, and of 
annihilating the forces of Islam, which took two centuries 
and a half to combine again again.st the Hindus of south¬ 
ern India. We know that in a.d. 1343 Virupaksha Ballala, 
son of Ballala III, was crowned king. This can be inferred 
from an inscription dated in that year which records the 
granting of a ^dsana by Ballappa Dandanayaka, on the 
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'xxicasioil of the anointment ceremony of St 
sba Ballala, to the farmers of Halle Hiriyur. {d Bdl\a§pa 
Dandandyakaru s>rl Vira Virupdksha Balldia Devarige 
paliavadalli etc.)-‘ It could not have been, therefore, in 
tliat year that the new rulers unfurled the Vijayanagara 
banner. Three years later one of the brothers called Mar- 
appa from Kallasa, “acquired a kingdom in the west”, by 
deleating, firstly, an unknown ruler, and then by directing 
his attention to the nortli, where he defeated the Kadaihba 
king, surrounded like S'akra by an army composed of ele¬ 
phants, horses, and foot-soldiers, in a great battle. 1 hence* 
Marappa in order to see Siva, the Lord of Gokarna, the 
original creator of the world', came to GbmantasJaila in 
Chandrugupti, where he ruled in peace.“ In that same 
year (a.d. 1346) Harihara, hitherto known as Hariappa, 
assumed regal titles, and proclaimed himself the ruler of 
the whole country between the Eastern and Western 
Oceans.® That this was indeed the real date of the foun¬ 
dation of the Vijayanagara Empire can be made out from 
an inscription of Harihara, dated in the same year (a.d. 
1346) which says that “having conquered the Earth from 
the Eastern to the Western Oceans, in order to celebrate 
the festival of bis victory {jayotsavam kkydpayitum akarod 
dharmmam uttamam), he made an excellent grant”."* And 
that this was the Vira Hariappa of a.d. 1340 can be gather¬ 
ed by noting the similarity of the titles which he assumed 
in that year® to those which he had in a.d. 1346,* and 
which his successors lived to prefix to their names. 

The year a.d. 5.346, therefore, marks a new era in the 
history of southern India. It saw the land rise out from 
a period of eight and sixty years of struggle, during which 
the intrepid hoofs of alien soldiers had defiled the country: 
in all directions, into an age when the new rulers did alt 
they could to make the people more happy and peaceful 
than they had eve’ been before. After half a century of 
humiliation the people at last realized the need of winning 
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€cloni from alien rulers in order to protect their homes 
and their ancient heritage. 

The prompt action of the founders of Vijayanagara, 
and the fact of there being no revolution against them, 
need now to be explained. It may be argued that the Koy- 
salas acquiesced in the growing power of the new-corners,— 
two of whom, Harihara and Karhpana (the sons of the ' 
third of the five brothers, Bukka) had already seen service' 
under Ballala III, the former as the MaiiaTOartria/cs’oara 
probably over a region which included Kukkala-na^u, and 
:(■ • the latter, according to the local chronicles of Madura, as 
the door-keeper of Vira Ballala III^*—out of sheer political 
necessity, or because of some alliance between themselves : 

|; and the rising feudatories, the nature of which may be . ' 
“(.hypothetically summarized to be as follows. , 

We are told that "Harihara, along with his brothers, 'S 
some nobles, and one Ballappa Dannayaka, went in a.d. 

1346, on a pilgrimage to the famous S'ringgri Matha which 
was then under the guidance of Bharata-tirtha Srlpada.’ - 
This Ballappa Dannayaka is mentioned iis the ,4/iyrt or 
son-in-law of Harihara. A guess may be hazarded as to 
the lineage of this Ballappa whom Harihara, the founder 
of a great dynasty, thought fit to make his son-in-law. In 
A.D. 1297 we have Dafiya Someyya Dannayaka’s son 
Singeya Dandanayaka and inhabitants of Periya-na^u re- 
mitting certain taxes for the god Damodara.® About' the 
year a.d. 1314 we have under Ballala Deva his great minis¬ 
ter Someyya Dannayaka.* In about a.d. 1319 the same 
thinisier was under the same monarch.® In A.D. 1334 while 
Vira Ballala was ruling, Singeya Dannayaka’s younger 
brother, Vailappa Dannayaka, made some grants.* In 
A.D. 1336 Vallappa, younger brother of Dafi Singeya Danna- 
yaka, figures again.' In A.D. 1343 Valiappa, son of Dadi 
Someyya Danpayaka, is the chief minister of Ballala HI.” 
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In the same year under Vira Ballala’s son, Virupaksha 
Ballala, we have Ballappa Dap(Janayaka, son of Padiya 
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aaya Da^^anayaka/ In a.p. 1346 Vattappa was a 
Malrntnandale^iVara under Harihara.“ Hence this yallappa 
Daijfjianayaka was the younger brother of Singeya Dapila- 
nayaka,^ son of Daniya Somaya or (Soraeyya) Dap^ana- 
yaka. 

We shall first ascertain the status Vallappa occupied in 
Hoysala history; and then trace the relationship between 
him and the Vijayanagara king. It is well known that the 
tendency of mediaeval monarchs was to bestow high offices 
on their near relations. Thus we find in a.d. 1339 the 
father of Vallappa and Singeya, Dadiya Someyya, called 
‘‘the minister descended from that king” (Ballala III), 
Itasya-rdjanvaya'].^ This settles the princely rank of the 
father of Vallappa, and, therefore, of Vallappa himself. 
An inscription dated a.d. 1339 confirms this fact. It speaks 
of Vallappa Dandanayaka as being'^the younger brother 
of Dadi (Dad) Singeya Dann^y^ka, who was the son of 
Vira Ballala Deva.* *" Then again, as related above in a.d. 
1334, we htive the fact that in the reign of Ballaja Deva, 
“during the times of one of his sons,” Singeya Dannaya- 
ka’s younger brother Vallappa made some grants.® It is 
evident, therefore, that Dacji Somaya Daijnayaka and his 
two sons, Singeya and Vallappa belonged to the Hoysaia 
house. This Vallappa written in the Hosakote inscription 
in Tamil is to be identified with Ballappa of the S'ringeri 
Mafha inscription. The name Padiya .Somaya of the Chik- 
Ivamagalfir inscription is probably written by error for 
Dadiya or Dadya Somaya.* 

If this is allowed, then, the wisdom of Harihara I, who 
gave his daughter in marriage to Vallappa or Ballappa, may 
be well appreciated. The Hoysaia and Vijayanagara 
houses were thus united in the reign of PHrihara- Firish- 
tah’s remark that the centre of activity might be traced to 
the “House of Bilal Deo”, therefore, may be justified. 


' B. C., VI, Cm. 105, p. 49. 

’ E. C., X, Mr. 61, p. 169, op. cit. 

’ E. C.. IX, Ht. 43, p. 92. 

‘ Mysore Archaeologteal Report for 1913-4, pp. 44 - 5 . 

‘ E. C.. IX, Ht. 96, op. cit. 

* I am glad to note that the Rev. Heras comes to the same conclusion 
as regards the relationship between Vallappa and Harihara. He says: “All 
these facts undoubtedly (li.scloso that the three families of Ballaja III, of 
Harihara I, and of Dadiya Somaya, who so frequently intermingled with 
one another, were not only Yadavas but also belonged to the same common 
stock of the Hoysala-Vatii^a”; The Beginnings, p. 93. 
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Hoysalas to allow matters a free movement, can be seen 
by the way in which the yti^’amjabhiskekatceriimony of 
Virtipaksha Ballala, or Ballala IV, was conducted in a.d. 
1340. The ab.sence of any political struggle and the rapid 
ri.se to power of the founders of Vi jay anagara may be exr 
plained, therefore, not by saying that the dumb millions 
in their traditional apathy did not mind who ruled over 
them ; or by saying simply that the Vijayanagara dynasty 
was “a necessary continuative .substitute for the fallen dy¬ 
nasty after the circumstances of a crushing foreign con¬ 
quest”," but by tracing the true relationship which existed 
between the old and the new families; and especially by 
understanding the ideal which the founders of the latter ’ 
placed before tliemsejves, and which, in spite of foreign 
wars and palace intrigues, they and their succc'ssors suc¬ 
ceeded in maintaining with firmness and splendour till the 
end of the sixteenth century. The vanishing rulers as well 
as the common people realized that the honour of their 
homes and the destiii)'- of the country were safe in the hands 
of the de.scendants of Sangarna. 

The ideal which these new rulers set before them was 
extremely simple; for they understood that if their rule was 
to last long, their Empire was to be the channel through 
which the ancient currents of Chola and Karnataka life 
were to flow undisturbed for the betterment of the land. 
That they fully comprehended the magnitude of th eir task 
can be understood by the extreme care with which they 
introduced any change either in the social or political sphere. 
From the setting up of pillars to commemorate a victory 
to the performance of the fM 7 <i^urM.r/ta(iuna ceremony: from 
the checking of revenue registers to the exemption of some 
of the most useful commodities, or cla.sses of men, from 
taxation, the new dynasty set to work on the principles of 
the old ones which had guided the affairs of the Tamil and 
the Karnataka lands from the dawn of hi.storY till the 
fourteenth century. But this did not prevent them from 
setting before them an ideal which, in the strange words 
of an in.scription dated .a.d, 1.341, was the following ; 

‘Tn the Kali age, evil ha\'ing greatly increased, Dharmn 
seeing that it was impos.sible for it to move about, went 


* Krishnnvnacharlu, L A,, Lf, | 
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side of its master, the creator and benefactor of the 
world, and said: ‘With only one leg (left), how can I 
travel about in the troubles of this Kali age? Show some 
mercy, lofd, yours it is to remove the difficulties of those 
who bow before you,’ Hearing this front Dharma, the 
Father (tdta) being favourable to the prayer he thus for a 
long time presented, made in the great royal line of which 
Sailahka was the lord, a king named Sahgama”.‘ Another 
epigraph gives the ideal in clearer terms. It is dated in 
the year a.d. 1376, and it runs thus : “In the world Achyuta 
(Krishita) was born to Ya^odha and Nanda Gdpa, and 
gave them a promise that he would eventually re-appear 
as a king to deliver the world when it was overspread by 
Mlechchhas. Accordingly he was born in the region of 
Pampapuri to Sangama and his wife Kamabika as Bukka- 
mahjpati”.® 

Therefore, “the one object was the preservation of Hindu 
independence in South India, with all the multiplicity of 
its religions, Hindu and Jain, perhaps even to a very .slight 
extent Buddhist, and providing, for the further development 
of these on peaceful lines, a home in the country, south of 
the river Krishna’’.® And Vijayanagara stood, not as an 
expression of Force, as some would have it,^ but “as the 
visible embodiment of the national resistance to save this 
enclave for the Hindus and keep it free from bejng over¬ 
run by the Muhammadans’’.® That the Vijayanagara 
Empire shared the fate of all mediaeval empires is no justi¬ 
fication for our condemning it as an organization which 
“contained no principles of development, and therefore 
could not be lasting’’, and that “like many of its kind, it 
was ruined by those very causes which had brought it into 
existence’’.* * The disaster which overtook the Empire in 
A.D. 1565 should not cloud our imagination in our endeav¬ 
our to appreciate the genuine attempts of the founders, and 
even of their successors after the battle of Rakshasa-Tahg- 


» M.C.. VIII, Sb. 37S, pp. 6s-6. 

> E. a, IV, Intr., p. 43. Yd. 46, p. 58. 

* S. K. Aiyangar,) Some Contributions, p. 299, 

* Iswari Prasad, History of Mediaeval India, ‘‘The Italian Machiavel 
of the fifteenth century asserted the mighty fundamental that ‘the state is 
force’. The definition appears with remarkable appositeness to the Vijaya¬ 
nagara empire”, p. 441. 

- * S. K.f Aiyangar, ibid,, p. 297. 

* Iswari Prasad, ibid. 





adi, who, whatever may have been their defects as states- i 
men and soldiers, lived to work out a noble ideal, and to 
preserve w'ith scrupulous care all that was great and good 
in the realms of Hindu thought and culture. 

' ■ ■ ■ m 

Section 3. T/te Origin of the Founders of Vijayanagara 

The imperative needs of the times eclipsedi the question (rj 
of the birth and pedigree of the rulers. So prominent was 
the part which these founders played, and so deeply was it . ; 
appreciated by all the people, that distant provinces of the'‘>i; 
Empire claimed them for themselves. Thus we find that* * ■ 
the founders of the first dynasty are said to have been 
related to the royal house of Warangal.o some say ^ 
they were connected with the Tuluvas^of the west coast; 
others would trace the descent of the founders to the Yadava . \f' 
line; while some would link them with the house of the / ' 
Hoysalas of Dorasamiidra. The Telugu, Tuluva, Yadatm, ' ' 
and Karnataka claims, therefore, wilirhow be examined.*’ 

Of all these that which has gained most popularity is r 
the Telugu origin of the first dynasty. Infect, the-piention .iy 
of a Idumakanti Gangi RerJdi Garu as a servant under 
Bukkaraya Odeya in Nellore about a.i>. 1314-5 ;* the 
marked leaning which the Vijayanagara rulers showed, \ 
especially during and after the times of Krishna Deva Raya ii;| 
the Great, for all things Telugu; and the prominence w.bich yy'if 
the last dynasty—the .S.ravidu—acquired in the annals of 
the Vijayanagara Empire—all ht'ighten the belief that the ' 
founders were really of Telugu origin. It is said, for ex¬ 
ample, according to tradition that Harihata and Bukka 
“were descended from a series of petty princes or land- ys, 

holders, possibly feudatories of the Belal kings, or even 
of Prat&pa Rndra, who took advantage of a period of * 

public commotion to lay the foundation of a new state;”'’ 
and that these two “fugitives from Warangal after it was ,|i; 

taken by the Mohamedans encountered the sage in thi‘ |f> 

woods, and were elevated by him to sovereignty”. This 
makes the two brothers officers of the Muhammadan con- S 
queror of Warangal, who ^ve^e sent by their master, after 
the capture of that city, against the Ballala Raya. They 


' Bcmibay Gazetteer^ "K-Xllf p, d^02. 

^ Hulf.erivonh-ChettyV"II, p* 643 . 

* Wilson, Macliemie Collection, Intr»y p. cxli (182^^ edv); p. 84 (1882 ed.). 
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defeated', their army dispersed, and they fled into the 
woods where they founded Vijayanagara.* * 

Buchanan relates in the same manner: “In the year 
Sarvadavt of this Raja Worugulla Pritapa Raya, the 
house guards of the treasury were Hari fiara and Buca 
Raya. According to this order, these two men came to 
Vijaya-nagara. The year Sarvadavi is the commencement 
of the kingdom of the R&yaru. This year, on Monday, 
the 5th of Chaitra, they placed the pillar (a ceremony 
similar to ours of laying the foundation stone) for build¬ 
ing Vijaya-nagara. The Rdjds were placed on a throne 
of jewels’'These two traditions have led many to remark 
that “an off-shoot of the royal house of Warangal 
established a dynasty in the south, at the city of 
Vijayanagara on the Tumbadra. The name of Karnata 
feli into disuse’’,'' and that the greatest monarch of the 
family, Krishna Deva Raya “was descended from an 
off-shoot of the royal family of Telingana’’.* 

Col. Mark Wilks, while narrating the capture of the 
city of Warangal by the Muhammadans, writes; “Two 
illustrious fugitives, Booka and Aka Hurryhur (i.e., Bukka 
and Hakka or Harihara respectively), officers of the treasury 
of the dethroned king of Warankul (i.e., Warangal), 
warned by one of those sacred visions which precedes, or 
is feigned to precede, the establishment of every Hindoo 
emjSirev formed the project of a new government, to He 
fixed on the banks of the Toombiidra, a southern branch 
of the Kistna, under the spiritual and temporal guidance 
of the sage Videyarannea (Vidyaranya) . . . This origin of 
the new government at once explains the ascendency of 
the Telinga language and nation at this capital of 
Carnatic. . . . The government founded by foreigners was 
also supported by foreigners; and in the center of Canara, 
a Telinga court was supported by a Telinga army. . . ’’® 
Wilson recapitulates the stories of the foundation of 
Vijayanagara thus: “The foundation of the state of 


* WU.9on, Macfe. Coll. Intr., p. cxl. (1828 ed.); p. 83, (1882 cd.). 

® Buchanan, A Jqurney through Malabar, Cartara and Coorg, III, 
p*307; see also p! 113. 

* Wheeler, A History of India from the Earliest Ages, IV, P. I, 
P- ?9* 

Wheeler, ihid., p. 91. Gf. Workman, Through Town arid Jungle, 
P- 13% (1904)- 

* Wilkf , Historiced Sketches of the South of India, I, pp. 13-4; (1810); 
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is Very generally admitted to Lave arisen 
b"ut of the subversion ot the Hindu governments of the 
Kakateeya and the BeIMa Rajas by the incursions of the 
Mohamedans in the beginning of the fourteenth cent¬ 
ury . . ' . 

Sewell in his A Forgotten Empire writes: . \ the 

two brothers, (ilarihara and Bukka), Hindus of the Kuruba 
caste, who were men of strong religious feeling, serving 
in the treasury of the king of Warangal, fleci from that 
place on its sack and destruction in 1323 and took serv ice 
imder the petty Rajah of Anegundi”.* 

Dr. Vincent Smith writes: “Good authority exists for 
regarding the brothers as fugitives from the eastern Telinga 
or Tehigu kingdom of Warangal”.® ■ ’ f 

Mr. Suryanarayana, Rao is also inclined to admit the 
Telugu origin of the family."* . . ■ “ 

Mr. Rangachari is also of-the same opinion : “The 
Rayas of Vijayahagar -were probably Telugus, though their 
capital was in the Canarese country.”® 

To Mr. Lewis Rice, tod, the Telugu origin seemed 
plausible; “They may have descended'”, says he, “from 
feudatories either of the Hoy.sala Balliilas or of Praia pa 
Rudra of the Kakateya family.”® 

Without entering into minuter details,^ it may be said 
that the Telugu claims cannot be entertained for Jhe 
following reasons : : 

Firstly, it is hard to beliewe that Pratapa Rudra of 
Warangal, who was at deadly grips with' the INTuhammadan 


'If 




general, would have advised his guards of the freasurv, or 


his own relatives, to go to the south and found an Empire 
when he himself was in the direst need of all possible aid 
from his relatives and feudatories. . 
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Wilson, llie Macki, ,CoU. lnlr,, p. cxt^ ixSiS ed.); p. 83, (1882 ed.). , 

* Sewell, For Emp,, p, 23. But Sewell himself criticizes this .story 
as found in Buchanan, See infra p. 89. / 

This does not, however, prevent him from repeating the same story, 

^ Smith, Oxford History of India, p. 301, (1923), 

^ Suryanarayana RaOy The Never to he Eot^otten Empire of Vijava- 
nagara, pp. 19, 148, 

^ Rangachari, LA,, XLIIL, p. 113. 

‘ Rxe, Myaore: A Gasetteer. I, f>. 22 .V.V*«Jtik'V:L 4 ti 34S (1897); Heras. 
^he Beginnings, pp, 62-3. 
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frjrf^econdly, granting that Pratapa Rudra did send some 
of his relatives to the south, it is difficult to understand how 
these royal persons failed to keep up a royal practice. 
According to the Hindu lawgivers, the genealogical 
portion of grants must give the names qf at least three 
generations/ If the founders of Vijayanagara were really 
of the royal line of Warangal, both according to the direc¬ 
tion of the lawgivers and according to the usage of the land 
over which they ruled, they would certainly have given the 
names of at least three generations of rulers who preceded 
them either in the direct or in the indirect line. But 
all the inscriptions of the founders hitherto discovered 
carry the traditions only as far as Sahgama, thfe father 
of the five brothers. The absence of the famous principle 
laid down by the Sanskrit lawgivers, which the Vijaya¬ 
nagara monarchs themi^lves carried out,—as they did many 
a great precept of the ancients,—is enough to disprove the 
connection between the first dynasty of Vijayanagara and 
that of Warangal. 

Thirdly, the story of the foundation of Vijayanagara by 
the five brothers with the aid of the sage VidySranya is 
based on certain inscriptions the authenticity of which has 
been questioned on historical grounds. And, as we shall 
see in the ensuing chapters, much credence cannot be given 
to the story of the Hare, the Ascetic, and the five brothers, 
and the consequent founding of the city of Vijayanagara 
with the help of Vidyaranya. The versions in Buchanan 
and in the Mackensie Collection presuppose the existence 
of a Vijayanagara before the royal fugitives came from 
Warangal. It wall be seen that the founders of the Empire 
for some years remained content to rule from the Hoysala 
capitals, and then, after some time, one of them built the 
famous City of Victory. 

Finally, all these stories speak of the intimate relation¬ 
ship of the founders with the great ascetic, Vidyaraqya. 
Epigraphical and contemporary evidence, however, belie 
such an assumption. For the fact was that the family- 
priest of the founders was at first Kasiivilasa Kriyadakti 
Pantlita, and not Vidyaranya.* 


* Fleet, Dyn. Kan. Dist,, p. i8, 

® Vide below Chapter III. Cf, Heras, The Beginnings/, p. 6i seq., ii8, 




second set of claims centres round Tuluva, which 
has also declared the founders to be her own. It is said 
that Madhava Vidyaranya propitiated the favour of the 
goddess Bhuvane^vari, and discovered a treasure which he 
I',, bestowed on Harihara and Bukka. “These last two i>ersons 

appear to have been sons of Sangama, most probably a , . 
feudal chieftain of Twlma, under the Belala rajas; but they 
; . , themselves were, apparently, soldiers of fortune who had 
been in the service of the kings’’.*' Then again, 

according to .some, “the first princes of the family were 
from Telingana, but others brought them from Tuluva, 

' c which seeros friost probable, as they were possessed at an 
early period of their intercourse with the Moharaedans, 
of sea-ports on the western coast’’.® The discrepancy arises 
from the confusion whjeh tradition has made between the , 
first dynasty on the one hand and' the second and third on 
the other. These latter were called the Saluva and the 
7 'uluvadynasties respectively of Vijayanagara; and it was 
the Tuluva family which sent forth the greatest Vijaya- 
nagara monarch, and gave to south India the most glorious 
age in her mediaeval history. In the Anmktamdlyada, [or 
example, the history of the lunar race is given, and' it is 
said that by the medium of the Tuluva country, the line of i 
Narasiihharajra and Krishna Raya sprang into fame.’ All 
epigraphical evidence, of course, supports the Ttiluva origin 
of the third dynasty of Vijayanagara. It may be intere.st- « :-j 
ing to note irt this connection that a coin of Narasiiiiha also 
proves his Tuluva origin. Elliott remarks about a coin 
figured by Wilson from the Mackenzie Collection t “The 
Kunpelur-inscription describes him (Narasinga) as'the son 
of Isvara, and a coin bearing this name may be explained 
in thi.s connection. It represents the figures of Rama arid 
Sitaj seated with Hanuman, and on the reverse, the word 

» Isvara in Canare.se . . Further, the very close connection 
I" between the Tujuva and the Vijayanagara rulers can also 
, ' be made out from the fact that Deva Raya’s elder si.sler, 

Harirna, married Saluva Tippa Raja, of the Lunar race,’ a 4 


• * TaylovrO.H.MSS.. II, p. 92. 

“ Wils’on, Mack. C(dL, p. 266, 

® Tayloff A Cat. jRaiV, HI, p. 227 ; 



seq., p, 17, dfeg., (VaviJlfi! Ramaswamy Sastri, 1907). 

* Elliot, Num. Orieni, p. g$. 

* i?4 C,, XI, Cd. 29, p. <), 
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^on who could have belonged to no other Sajuva family 
except that which then ruled from Sahgitapura in Tu]uva. 

Air. Rice is responsible for saying that the founders 
were connected with the Kadambas. “The founders of the 
Vijayanagara empire in 1336 seem to havp been connected 
with the Kadamba family and from that time no trace is 
met with of the latter’’,* There is an echo of this in the 
remarks of the Russian traveller, Nikitin : “The Hindoo 
Sultan Kadam is a very powerful prince’’.’* There is one 
fact, however, which goes entirely against the Kadariiba 
origin of the founders of Vijayanagara. Marappa, one of 
the five brothers, as we have already noted, conquered the , 
Kadamba king who was like S’akra, surrounded with 
elephants and horses and foot-soldiers, and then established 
his provincial seat at Chandragupti. If the first family 
really traced its descent from the 'Kadambas, there was no 
need for Marappa to defeat a Kadaihba king* 

The Yadava origin of the first Vijayanagara house has 
found favour with a few, but is not accepted by the many. 
The able discussion of the subject by Sir Walter Elliot needs 
little further comment; but it may not be out of place to 
note the grounds on which the Yadava .descent of the 
founders may be said to rest. It is said that according 
to a drama called Narayanmilasa, written by Prince Viru- 
paksha, grandson of Rama, and (grand) son of Bukka. 
Harihara II married Malla Devi, the (grand) daughter of 
the last great Yadava king, Ramachandra. The lines on 
which this is based are the following: 

TlfSir ® 

This theory of Mr. V. Venkayya'is supported by .such 
references as are to be found in the inscriptions dated a.d. . 
1379 which say that Sangama was of the Yadava race;* 
and that dated in a.d. 1463 wherein it is stated that Safi- 


^ Rice, Mysore Inscriptions, p. xxxv.L 
® Mnior, India in the Fifteenth Century, p. 

® Seshagiri Sastrl, Report on Sanscrit and Tamil MSS, for 1806-07, 
p, 90; Rpigraphical Report for the Southern Circle for 1899, p, 22. *‘The 
^PutroVhas to be corrected into ‘P?iutro’ ‘Son’s son’,/nd..’Ill, p. 225: 
Fp, Ind,, V, Ad. Cor., p. v; Ep, hid., VIII, p, 299; I,A., XXXIV, 
p. 19 * ^ 

* Rice, Mys. Ins., p. 55. 
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i^a enabled Lakshnii the Kargataka 
jJeSa to wear permanently her earrings.* 'I'his is rejpeat- 
ed in the inscription dated a.d. 1474.' Mr. T. A, Gdpi- 
natJia Rap, however, denies the Vadava descent on the 
iollowing grounds: “A futile attempt was made by Mr, 
Venkayya to trace the origin of the Vijayanagara dynasty. 
Harihara II had a son named Virupaksha. In certain in¬ 
scriptions and in the Sanskrit drama called the Ndrayana- 
vildsa, the latter is said to be the son of Harihara II by iiis 
queen Malla Devi, who is said to be the daughter of a 
Kama Deva, whom Mr. Venkayya identifies with the Deva- 
giri Yadava king Rama Deva, inferring that, having 
strengthened his friendship with the Devagiri king by this 
marriage, Harihara II then established tne Vijayanagara 
kingdom. Ramachandra of Devagiri lived betw-een S'. 1193 
and 1231 ,• Harihara II, one of the younger sons of Bukka I, 
reigned between S'. 1298 and 1326, just about a hundred 
years after Ramachandra. Consequently, the surmise is 
quite unjustifiable”. 

In refuting thus the theory of Mr. Venkayya, Mr. Gopi- 
natha Rao has rightly ' concluded that the disparity in the 
ages of Harihara II and the Yadava ruler goes entirely 
against the theory of the Vijayanagara king having mar¬ 
ried the daughter of Ramachandra. But Mr. Gopinatha 
Rao has failed to identify the king called Rama in the 
drama entitled Nardyayyavildsa. This little point has until 
now remained unexplained. It is hardly possible that Viru¬ 
paksha could have been mistaken in the name of his mater¬ 
nal grandfather. Rama Deva, thereforey must have been 
a real name. This Rama Deva, I believe, is to be identi¬ 
fied with the Sajuva Rama D6va, son of Saluva Kaya 
Deva. In an inscription dated A.D. 1384 it is said that 
when Harihara’s son Bukka was ruling, the Vijayanagara 
army went to the Orangal country, and then the Turusb- 
kas came and attacked Kotiakorjd^j whereupon the Ndya- 
hdchdrya of Harihara Raya’s homse, Kachi Nayaka’s 
grandson Kamparia fell upon the enemy; and in the fight 
that ensued, Saluva Kaya Deva’s son, the Maitdalika 
Saluva, the shelter of the good in Talakkad, and the ter- 
rifier of the Turuka army, Saluva Rama Deva fell fighting 

* £.( 7 .. Vin, Tl. 206, p. 209. ~ ^ 

’ E.C.. Ill, Ml. 121, p. 63 . ■ 

’ Ep. bid., XV, p. iJ. 





’ naJia Kao’s own calculation, Uie dates of iiariliara?s reign 

tali between S'aka 1298 (a.o. 1376) and Saka 1326 (A.u. ',v^ 

1404). Sajimt Rama, who fell lighting in A.D. 134S, there¬ 
fore, was a contemporary of iiarihara 11, and there is 
ndtliing improbable in iiis daughter iVialld Devi marrying 
Harihara. . This wbulcl explain the fondness of the 
Vijayanagara monarchs for the Saiiiva name and titles. 
Through the Sajuvas the Vijayanagara kings could 
lay some pretensions for a lunar descent, althougli 
their desire to be of the Yadava stock tails to carry con- 
'j' viction with it. At the present stage of our-investigations, ■ 
we may rest satisfied with the conclusion ot Sir Walter ,.ia| 
Elliot on this matter: “However uncertain the source of rj;''! 
f ';’ ; the other families might be, the correctness of that assigned 
to the earliest Vijayanagar dynasty cannot be questioned, 
for it has always been known as the Kuruba line’V 

The ambition to trace their descent from the Yadavas 
was shared by the Vijayanagara monarchs with those who 
preceded them—the Hoysalas, between whom and them- 4 , 
selves there was a similarity not only of language and ’ V, 
|«y system of government, but a!sb, it may perhaps be said, 

Ari"' of race and descent as well. The question of the origin 
of the first family, therefore, needs here some detailed 
explanation. The account of Firishtah, the evidence from 
inscriptions, and two Kannaija accounts v/ritten by con¬ 
temporary authors will be our data in the soluticm of the 
problem. Firishtah narrates the story thus: “This year 
'‘j'..'. (-A.ft, 744=A,D. 1344) Krishna Naig, the son of Ludder 
ifil Dew, who lived near Wurungole, went privately to Bilal 

1; Dew, Raja of the Carnatic, and told him, that he had 

heard the Mahornedans, who were now very numerous in 
' ' the Deccan, had formed the design, of extirpadng all the 
Hindoos, that it was, therefore, advisable to combine 
against them. Bilal Dew, convened a meeting, of his kins¬ 
men, and resolved, first, to secure the forts of his own 
country, and then to remove this seat of government among - 
the mountains. Krishna Naig promised^ on hiS part also, ' 
■f' that when their plans were ripe for execution, "to raise all ' ^ 
the Hindoos of Wurungole and Tulingana, and put him- 
• self at their head. • ' . •. ' ’ 



> E.C.. xn, Ck. 15, p. 


xn, Ck. 15, p. 75. 
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Dew, accordingly, built a strong city upon tne 
frontiers ot" his dominions, and called it after his son Beeja, 
to which the word nuggur, or city, was added, so that it 
is now known by the name of Beejanuggur. He then 
raised' an army, and put part of it under the command of 
Krishna Naig, %vho reduced Wurungole, and compelled 
Imad-ool-Moolk, the governor, to retreat to Dowlutabad. 
Bilal Dew and Krishna Naig united to their forces the 
troops of the Rajas of Maabir and Dwar-Sumoodra, who 
were formerly tributaries to the government of the Carnatic. 
Ihe confederate Hindoos seized the country occupied by 
the Mahomedans, in the Deccan, and expelled them, so 
that in a few months, Mahomed Togluk had no possessions 
in that quarter except Dowlutabad”.* * 

Sewell, however, remarks that the credit of resuscitating 
Hindu life is to be given to the house of Xnegundi: 
‘‘ The check was caused by a combination of small Hindu 
states—two of whom already defeated, Warangal and 
Dvarasamudra—defeated, and therefore in all probability 
not over-confident; the third, the tiny principality of 
Anegundi. The solid wall consisted of Anegundi grown 
into the great Empire of the Vijayanagar. To the kings 
of this house all the nations of the south submitted”.® 
This is partially correct when we realize the fact that the 
Beejanuggur of Firishtah refers to Vijayavirupdkshapura, 
named after the Vira Vijayavirupaksha, son of Ballala HI,, 
and built within the area of Anegundi which was the earli¬ 
est capital of the founders of the Vijayanagara Empire.'’ 

The Tdrikh-l Finls-Shahi locates the centre of activities 
in Kampili. We are told that ‘‘while this was going on a 
revolt broke out among the Hindus of Arangal. Kanya 
Naik had gathered strength in the country, Malik Makbul, 
the naib-wastf, fled to Delhi, and the Hindus took posses¬ 
sion of Arangal, which was thus entirely lost. About the 
same time one of the relations of Kanya Naik, whom the 
Sultan had sent to Kambala (Kampila) apostatized from 
Islam and stirred up a revolt. The land of Kambala also 
was thus lost, and fell into the hands of the Hindus”.^ 


‘ Firishtah, Briggs, The Rise^ I, p. 427. Cf. Wheeler, History of 
India, I, p. 83, (4). 

^ Seweir, For. Emp., p. 5 ; vSIater, Q.J.M.S., II, p. 54. 

* Cf. Heras, The Beginnings, p. 128, 

^ Elliot, /if.yi. of Ind., Ill, p. 245, " * 
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two palin-Ieaf manuscripts in Kahnacla called. 
,1 PardalSra •S'o'iafa Ridrmna Kathe by Nafijuni^a, and 
' }yui^fa Rcmutna Sungalya by Gaaga, botli dealing ex¬ 
haustively with the cohquests of a king Kaihpila, have* *been 
brought to light by Mr. Rama Sarma.' I'hese two 

. ^counts, while recapitulating the elements G.f truth 
as giyen in the version of Firishtah and the Tdnkh-i Firus- 
/Sliahi,: make the two brothers,; according to the opinion of 
Mr. Rama S'arma, officers of the trea.sury of the Raja of 
, ' Kampila. Mr. S'arma’s arguments may be summarized 
thus: 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ to Gahga, the author of Ku^imra 

, : ;lRamana S&rigatya, an ancestor of the king of Kaiupila is 
said to have retired to the south after the destruction of 
Devagiri by the Turukas; 

. , That the refugee secured the estate for his maintenance 
at the hands of a chief who . ruled at Chirtakutadurga 
, i’hat one of the two records speaks of a “succes^ul 
battle fought by Kampila with Ballala”^ (Vira Ballaja III); 

That “references in inscriptions to battles between the 
peneralM and those of Ballaja are frequent” ;^ 

That “Kampila was finally crushed” by the imperial 
forces of Delhi 

That king “Kaihpila ruled at least from 1303 till 1325, 

' : pos.sjbly a little longer” ;• 

^ ^ his vassals, as noticed' by Nanjunda, there 

were “Bhava Sahgama, or Sangama, the brother-in-law, 
Bhandarada Harihara, and Bhapdarada Bukkanna”.' 

And that “Hukka and Bukka, who were his treasurers, 
were perhaps the sons of one of the Sahgamas in his 
service”.* 

While the two accounts of NafijUnda and Ganga enable 
us tp identify the Crynntata of Nuniz with the Kummata 
of Kamanatha, and to solve to a great extent the question 


^ Rama S'arma. The Kinp^dom of Kampila, Journal of the Bonihay 
Historical Society, II, pp. iJoi-8. A»bout the same time an Independent study 
of these MSS. was made by Dr. Venkata Ranianayya, Kampili and Vijaya^ 
nagara, 

* Sarnia, ihid^, p. 203. 

* Ibid., p. 204. 

■ Ibid., pp. 204-3. ' 

* Ibid., p 207. 

® Ibid., p. 2 o 8 . 

' Ibid., p. 205. 

* Ibh., p. 208. 
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-of^he political situation of the south at the time of its 
conquest by the Muhammadans, both of which Mr. Sarma 
has successfully done in his ilm|rdow of Kampila, there are 
two facts which seem rather difficult to understand,:* * 

Firstly, whether a powerful prince like the Raja of 
Karhpila, who could twice defeat the imperial army,® and 
whose own army was composed of 100,000 foot, 5,000 horse 
and too elephants, whicn he sent against I3allala 111,“ 
would ever have been indiscreet enough to allow a family 
made up of a father and two sons to hold the important 
office of treasurers at one and the same time. 

Secondly, whether Vira Ballala III, as we have it on 
the evidence of inscriptions which we have already seen, 
would have allowed • Harihara and Bukka to enter into 
his service, especially, when he knew that both of them 
had held the office of treasurers in the government of his 
worst Hindu enemy, the Raja of Kampila. One fails to 
see how Ballaja III could ever have made Harihara his 
own Mahaman^aledvara, or Karhpa, the son of Bukka I, 
his door-keeper, if the Hoysala ruler was aware of the 
former having served in the government of Kampila. 

However that may be, even the accounts of Nafijunda 
and Gahga add to the evidence which is overwhelmingly 
in favour of the point we are to understand, viz., that the 
first rulers of Vijayanagara were of pure Karnataka stock. 
The founders of Vijayanagara sprang from a Kanjataka 
tribe; they ruled in the Hoysaria or Karnata;ka land; they 
maintained the Hoysala or Karnataka traditions, and 
even allowed the Hoysala officers to continue in their office; 
they showed great unwillingness to part with the birth¬ 
place of the Hoysalas; they were proud to call themselves 
rulers who made it possible for the Lady Karnataka Des'a 
to wear permanently her ear-rings; they subscribed them¬ 
selves till and beyond the days of their splendour, in the 
Karnataka language; and finally, their family god, even for 
many years after the fatal battle of Rakshasa-Tangadi was 
always a Karnataka deity. These reasons make it im¬ 
possible for one to believe that they originated from the 
T'clugu land, although it is true that at the end of a 


‘ See below, Chapter III. 

’ Sarma, II., p. 207. 
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ies of political events, a great Telugu dynast}- took upon* 
itself the much-worn raahtle of Vijayanagara authofiiy. 

I'he fact of their haying sprung irom a Karjaafaka tribe 
is never mentioned , 4 n 'any^^ epigraph or poem. It is 
tradition which says that “ the kings during w-hose reign 
tJiey (Madhava aiid Sayauh) flourished, belonged to a low 
non-aryan caste, viz., that of the Canarese cow-herds; a 
. caste which is respected to a certain extent on. account of 
its members dealing with the sacred cow, though they are 
proverbially stupid to a”degree and of filthy habitsIt 
may even, be said that 'the original home of the Kurilba 
line was round about modern Hainpe or the ancient Pampa- 
kshetra. This is inferred from the ' inscription dated a.d. 
1376, already cited,-'which says that to drive out the 
Miechchhas or Muhammadans, Krishna reincarnated him¬ 
self “ip the region'of Pariipapuri’’, as Bukka-inahipati, son 
of Sahgama and Kamjisnbika^ 

We have seen how'these rulers were eager to refer their 
humble origin to the acknowledged royal lineage of the 
Hoysalas, and their consequent Yadava claims. Further, 
it has also b^en remarked how they governed in their early 
■years from one- of the. Hoysala capitals, Hosapaftana. 
'riiey ruled over the Hoysala territories as well. In .a.d. 
1346 Hiriya (Senior) Hariappa O^eya was ruling the earth 
from the Hoysina country.® In A.0. 1352 we have Buk- 
kanpa ruling at Ddrasamudra and Penugonda.* Bukka I 
is , represented as a Mahamandalesvara ruling over the 
Hoysipa country.® In A.D. 1353 he is ruling from Hosa- 
pattana, the ro)^! city of, posst^ssed of all titles, Nijagali 
Kataka Ray^-* "I’his. Flosapattana can be no other than 
the HosapaUana where Ballala III performed the yuvard- 
jdbhisheka ceremony of his .son. 


' V Burnell, Madhavn, Ddyabhdga, In p. :«, ■ / 

- ^ E,C„ IV, Yd. 46, bp; tiu 

' ; ^ My- Arch, Report for 1916/ p» 56. ' 

^ No. $22 of 1:906; Rangsfehan, A Topographical List of the ImtripHons 
in the Madras Presidency, I, pp. 17, 103 ; Macfe. Ins, Ceded DistneU, No* 7# ’ 

p.;.20.',' ■■ ■ 

J. Bom. B.R,A.S,f XII, pp* 338, 40. ^ 

K. C., Xf Cd 2, p. 2. The term Nijagali refers to NijagU in 
NVlamar'igala tahika (jBr'.C., IX, Intr., p. 24, n. {2); while the name Kafaka 
Raya figures in a Nellore inscription (Butterworth-Chetty, Nellore Ins., I, 
174, V. 53). What connection there is between these two names I.cannot make 
out. TJie Rev. Heras in his Beginnings guesses about them thus : *‘Evident- 
ly 'this was a well-known person in the time of Bukka, perhaps the most 
famous king of the kingdom of Hftstinavati”, p. 55. B.A.S, 
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lat the Hoysala memories lingered on in the Vijaya- 
nagara mind for years to come can be seen from some more 
instances. In a.d. 1368 an officer called Ganapatima, acting 
under the orders of his master Basava3^a Dapnayaka, 
during the times, of Bukka^tna Odeya, was “like the treasury 
of his (i.e., of Basavaya’s) right-hand, governing the south 
of the Kaveri in the country of the strong-armed Vish^u- 
vardhana PratSpa Hoysala’ .* * Then again in a.d. 13^6, 
while Harihara II was at Vijayanagara, a royal grant was 
made of the village of Hebasur, with its ten hamlets, be¬ 
longing to Koiigunadu, on the north bank of the Kaveri, 
in the Hoysana country,® The same monarch in a.d, 1382 
was ruling over Belanagara, the chief jewel in the crown 
of the Hoysala kingdom.® Bukka Raya, the son of Hari¬ 
hara, in A.D. 1388, was at Penugonda,.^ which was once a 
Hoysala capital. 

The Vijayanagara monarchs did not disturb the political 
machinery of the Hoysalas till they had gathered strength 
to set their own central authority on a firmer footing. 
Therefore, in a.d. 1346, we find a Pa:9dya Chakravartin, 
with all titles, named Vira Kaya, ruling in Satalige under 
Hariappa Odeyar, who was then the Master of Eastern, 
Western and Northern Oceans, but not of the .Southern 
Ocean.® The name Pandya implies that he must have been 
related to the Pandyas of Uchchangi; and that the Vijaya¬ 
nagara rulers continued the Hoysala traditions of allowing' 
the old royal families to rule over the lands of their ances¬ 
tors. In A.D. 1355-6 we have a more definite instance of the 
preference which the Vijayanagara rulers gave to Hoysala 
officers. The Commander-in-Chief of Bukka was the son of 
Nadegonta-Sayana, Mallinatha, “who was the exalted com¬ 
mander of the Turuka army, the Seuana army, the Telunga 
army, the powerful Pandya army, and the Hoysala army’’.* 
In A.D. 134® under Vira Hariappa, as we have already re¬ 
marked, there was the MahamandaUdvam Ariya Vallappa 
Daridanayaka, who, in a.d. 1333,’ iinder Ballala III, granted 
ro the authorities and Pala Bhatta of the temple of Singis- 
varam-Udaiya-nayanar at Tekkal, two villages as a deva- 


‘ E.C., IV, Ch. 113, p. 15. 

* Ibid,, Yd. 46, p. 59. 

* Rice, Ins,, p, 267. 

^ £,€„ X., Gd. 6, p. 212. 

* E,C. VIII, Tl. IS4, p. 193. 

* Rice, Mys, Ins*, pp. 2, 5. 
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diinaJ same officer,,same Hoysala ruler in 

a.d. '1336 granted as a ACOTamam'a, exempt troin all taxes, 
certain lands to all the mahcijanas of the brahmadeya village 
ivattam a/ias Varadarajachaturvediinaifgalari^^^ in Pulliyur- 
nurju/^ This iijiportant person, who was, as we have 
seen, a minister of Ballala iil, Harihara won over to fiis 
side by making him his afi'ya or sondri-law. 

The earlier Vijayanagara monarchs/ moreover, conti¬ 
nued the Hoysala tradition by prefixing to their- names one 
, of the titles of one of the later Hoysala kings. It has not 
been explained till now why the founders of the Empire 
had the title of Odeyar along with those of 
lch)Qra, Arkaycivibhaday BlidshegeAapptf^va.-^ra^ 
etc. If, as has' been assumed in some quarters, Harihara 
assumed royal titles during the lifetime of Hoyscila Ballala 
HI, or of his son Vira Virupaksha Ballalav noth^^ 
liave pvreyented him and his brothers from calling them- 
se) ves Mahdrdjas and Rajaparamesvaras the very start 
of their political career. But Harihara I and Bukka I called 
themselves Odeyars as a mark of respect to the memory 
of the last Hoysala ruler, Vira Virupaksha Ballala, who, 
in an inscription dated Am. 3342, as Mr. KHshoa Sasfri 
rightly supposes, is called Harhpe Odeyar.^ 

", One of the principal officers of Bukka in a.d. 1369 was 
Vira Ballala Raya’s Balavahkappa Nayaka’s chief A/an- 
neyUf a Bhima among royal champions, Raya Nayaka, 
“ruling the kingdom in Kundaur durgam in the middle of 
the Kofigu-nadu”.^ It may even be suspected that the 
founders were desirous to carry on the Westerh Chaluk^^ 
traditions as well. In a.p. 1387 we have a distant echo 
of a Western Chafukya name in Harihara 
neya called the Chalukya Narayana, Chaluki Chakravarti, 
etc,, son of Mali Devi, and Vira Devarasa Vallabha 
Raya Maharaja.'^ Even so late as a.d. 1426 an officer called 
Hole Konkana, son of Siravarasa, under Deva Raya, is 
distinguished as the maintainer of the orders of the old 
kings of the Hoysaia-hadu/ ' v- , 


• ^ E.C,, X, Mr. 28, p. 163. 

’ K.c, IX, Ht. .34, ,37, p; 10s. 
r ' Krishna Sastri, Q.J.M-S,, 11 , p. 129 j Heras, T/ie p. iro, 

IX,, cp.. iso,.:.,p. 164^:3.■ 

' kit. 127; PP- 135'^* 

imiy ‘ £.c.,'iii,-rN. 5S. p-‘:77- 
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i ^ ’ INTRODUCljJON 

'he Karnataka mould in the •Vijayanagara mind is 



shown in the inscription dated a.d. 1359 which runs thus: 
“When the Mahamanid^lesvara etc. Vira Buklcapna Vod- 
eyar was ruling a peaceful kingdom, that Bukkanna Vode- 
yar’s Senior . . . Teppada Nafayana Odeyar, and Ti- 
panna Ocjeyar (with \'arious laudatory titles) ? unwilling to 
give up Soseviiru, situated in the Kali-nadiyamma-nadu 
Foitr-thousand, which is reckoned the Kakare-nSd of the 
Pariya ghatta (or? Western Ghats) . . The unwilling¬ 
ness of the founders of Vijayanagara to give up Sosevuru, 
the birthplace of the Hoysalas, may be explained on the 
supposition that they wished to retain this famous place 
under their immediate personal supervision, in order that 
they might always associate their own name with that of 
their illustrious predecessors, between whom and them¬ 
selves there w'as so mUch in common. And when we have 
noted the matrimonial alliance between a Vijayanagara 
princess and a representative, though not on the throne, of 
the Hoysala house, this desire to retain the birthplace of 
the Hoysalas under the royal authority is well understood. 

Moreover, the Vijayanagara 'monarchs were proud to. 
call themselves rulers who gave a new life to their Mother¬ 
land, Karnata. An inscription dated a.d. 1463 sings 
the praise of Sahgama in this manner: ,m. 

“In it (the Yad'uvamSa) there was ia king named Sah¬ 
gama of highest qualities, by whom the Lakshmt the 
Karnata countrv was enabled permanently to wear her 
ear-rings (i.e.. She wa.s not allowed to remain a widow, or 
without a lord)In the Madhurdvijayam, too, we have 
the statement that Bukka was the full moon to the eyes of 
the people of Karnataka. Thus writes the famous Princess 
GahgadSvI:* * 

Bra? m] i 

cs ^ 

It is well known that the Vijayanagara rulers, till the 
rise of the AravJdu family, always subscribed themselves 


^ E.C., VI, Intr., p. 31, Mg. 25, p. 63. The inscription unfortunately 
is much defaced, and, therefore, the passage cannot be fully made out. 

^ E.C., VIII, Nr. 69, p. 158; Tl. 206, p. 209. 

* Gahgadevi, Madhuravijayam, Canto I, v. 75, p. 9; Ep. Ind. XVll) 
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the end of their grants, In the name of their tute^ 
deity of H&mpe, VirupakshA, in the Kannada language^ 
Even in their last days, the signature, not in the name of 
Virupakaha, but in the name of Rama, ^vas in Kannada,® 
though the Telugu influence is certainly seen in an earlier 
inscription dated S'aka 1535 (a.d. 1613) in‘ which the king 
signs in the name of S’ri-Venkate^a in Teluguw® 

There is nothing which proves so much the Karnataka 
origin of the founders as the fact that the tutelary god of 
the first three dynasties wtvs always a Karnataka deity. 
The family god of Sahgama and his wife Kamambika and 
of their sons, was the “Guru of all gods, God Virupalc- 
sha’’.* It may reasonably be affirmed that this partiality 
of the founders to the family deity at Harhpe was 
due to the influence of the great sage, Madhavacharya 
Vidyaranya, who was then guiding the destinies of the 
Empire; and also to the fact that Virupaksha was the fam¬ 
ous deity that had received in a.d. 1236 grants from the 
Hoysala king Sdmei^vara,® There is a greater probability 
of another deity, and that also a Hoysala deity, having 
been the family god of the founders. An inscription of 
about A.D. 1397 records that by the orders of Harihara, 
Gunda Daiid'anatha, the Gominander-in-Chief, restored the 
•Tijrants which Vishnux'ardhana Bitti Deva, the ruler of the 
itoysana country, had given for the god Chennakesiava- 
pCsAia of Belur, the family god of that great ruler, and which 
by lapse of time had been greatly reduced. Giincja further 
laid down niles for the performance of all the ceremonies 
formerly ordained by Bitfi Deva Kaya, and re-Built with 
seven storeys the the doorway of which Gaftga 

Salar, the Turuka of Kallubaratre. had burnt.* 

We have to go the times of Krishna Deva Raya to 
tinderstahd why Harihara was anxious to renovate the 
temple- of Belur and restore its grants. An inscription 
dated a.d. 1524 records that Basavappa Nayaka, son of 
Jakanna Nayaka, a servant of Krishna Deva Raya, made 
a grant for god Chennake^avanatha of Velapura, the god 
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1348 we have go^ Chennake^avaril»tlia of Vefepuri called 
tlie drigfinal (ktdadhidevate) family god of the MaharajSdhi- 
raja Sada^iva.® This inscription of Sada^iva confifras not 
only that of his illustrious predecessor but also lendls sup¬ 
port to the vie^ that the deity at Belur was perhaps the 
family god of the earlier rulers as well. But when they 
exchanged Chennakei^avanatha of Bfilur for Virupaksha of 
Haitipe is a point which is difficult to solve for the present. 
It is not denied' that the Vijayanagara rulers continued to 
sign, till the end of the III dynasty, all their grants and 
deeds in the name of Virupaksha. But so intimately were 
the people acquainted w'ith the Karnataka origin of the 
monarchs that they always called the Vijayanagara kings 
Karnataka monarchs, and their viceroys Ivarnataka over- 
lords.* And even in'A.D. 1571 in the time of Tirumala, 
the elaborate inscriptions of the king call them kings of 
Karnataka.* 

Thus did Karnataka Vindicate to the re.st of the Hindi; 
world her honour by sending forth a little band of five 
brothers, who, far from being “a stupid instrument for the 
renovation and restoration of Hinduism”,* stood out, 
Karnataka bv birth and Karnataka in valour, as the cham¬ 
pions of “all that was worth preserving in Hindu religi^w 
and culture”.* 


CHAPTER II 

THE COUNTRY IN GENERAL 

Section i. Description of the Land 

The Empire which thus arose on the soil of Karnataka 
gradually extended its sway over the whole of the peninsula 
south of the river Krishna. It was not an empty boast 
which the engravers recorded on stone when they said that 


' E.C., V. P. 1 ., Bl. 7S, p. 64. 

* Ibid., Bl- 4, p. 45- 

“ Tavlor, O.H.MSS., II, p. 153, ami passim. 

* E.C., XII, Tm. I, pp. I, 2. In the tight of all this evidence it 

is unsafe, if not wrong, to assert that “there never was a KarnStaka 
kingdom”,, when referring to Vijayanagara. Burnell, Vyayahafanifitaya, 
Intr., p. V. For a further discussion of the Subject on the origin of the tnoii- 
archs, -see Heras, The ^gitmings, p. 6q, scq. _ ^ 

* Burnell; Odyahhaga, Intr., p. xi. 

* S. K. Aiyangar, Some Contrib^ivfts, p, 3198. 
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^gania of the Yaduyaiii& enabled Lakshrm the Karna¬ 
taka Dcv^a to wear permanently her ear-rings”.! The sons 
of Sahgama had reason indeed to infuse new life into the 
old country. Known by the name of Punnafa (or Punnad) 
in early History, it had withered till it rose under the general 
appellation of Gahgavadi c^,ooo; and when the warring 
peoples from the time of the Mauryas till' those of the 
Hoysalas had pained it with their politics and soothed it 
with their songs, it reappeared again as Karnata of the 
Vijayanagara age.® According to an inscription dated in 
A.D. 1565, it was 126,000 ydjanas in extent, situated in the 
middle of the Jambudvipa.’ With the roll of ages, Kar- 
ijataka had not changed in its fertility and fame. Centuries 
before the rise of the Kuruhas, the land of Karnataka had 
sheltered the Jaina sages of the north ; and the- nature of 
the countiy where the founders of the Vijayanagara Empire 
first made their appearance is thus described in an inscrip¬ 
tion of about A.D. 600. Bhadrab 5 ;hu, after having foretold 
in Ujjaini a period of twelve years of dire calamity, took 
his way to the south where his sangha made their abode. 

. .The whole of the sangha, leaving the northern regions, 
took their way to the south. And the risbi company arrived 
at a country counting many hundreds of villages, complete¬ 
ly;, filled with the increase of people, money, gold, grajn, 
cOws, buffaloes, and goats. 

, “Whereupon at a mountain with lofty peaks, whose^name 
was Katavapra,—an ornament to the earth; the ground 
around which was variegated with the brilliant hues of the 
clusters of gay flowers fallen from the beautiful trees; the 
rocks on which were dark as the great rain clouds filled 


» E.C., VIII, TI. 206, p. 209, op. cit. 

* Rice, I.A., XII, p. 13. The IclentiBcation 'of Maispru with Mahisha- 

mancjala, though no doubt very attractive to a Kanriaijiga, is untenable. 

fletity J.R.A.S., 1910, p. 425, ; Parglter, ibid^, p. 867; Rice, J.R,A.S,, 

1911, p. 809, seq. i Fleet, ihid.» p. 816, seq.; Klee, J.R.A.S., 1912, p. 241. 
seq: Fleet, ibid, p. 245/ Narasimhachar, (p./.X, p. 249, $eq, 

A Sinda king Gandaradityarasa, is called the lord of Mahishamatipura 
in S^aka 969. He ruled over the Sindavadi 1,000, Ben^evuru 12, 
and Nurugunija. 71 x of 1919 ; S. Report for 1920, p. xoo. Buchanan 

speaks of a celebrated temple named after Mahishi suppo.sed to have been 
built by Hanumaftta, on the banks of the Tuhgabhadra near Maluru. 

Travels through Malabar, III, p. 386. Mr. Sesha Ayyar would convert 

Erumaind^u into Land of Elephants, Q/JM.S., XI, p-76. 

For Mahishavishaya, see Ep, Ind,, IV, p. 58, n, 2. See also Munshi, LA. 
L'L p. 21^. 

• E.C., VII, Gi. 6a, p. 189. 
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, .f.,?'!%i[?hat t$e s people ■ kfVed to pK'ise Knrnataka in. lljie'later 
' agi^S as well cati be seen 'from the following description 

, OjtVit.by the poet Nanjunda (a.o. 1525) who in his Kum^ra 
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In order to estimate adequately the remarks of foreign¬ 
ers about the land, and the zeal with which princes and 
peoples made it wealthy and famous, we may go beydnd 
the bounds of brevity and listen to the well known Sarvajha 
about the nature of the country. This poet, who may 
have lived about A.D. 1700 or earlier,'* compares Karnataka 
with the adjacent countries in the following lines: 

“Op each road are* thorns of the Shabby Ocymum ; all 
those who are born Sfjeak indistinctly. The road to the 
East is not to be taken. Roasted corn is cheap; for ah 
obeisance you get some butter-milk; there'are small Sola- 
num fruits to suck (instead of mangoes). Can one declare 
the East to be rich ? . 


V No, i,^p. I- (I St. , eel/}; pp. x-* 5 y (ind. ed.) Rice, Afy^. Ins., 

* Kar*mtiika\ Kavicharif9' 205. Evidently Nafijupda had 

ga's versesvin. hiind. Kead I. 36. p. 6l (text). ' ■* 

* The date of thlp poeV is however Sfipw^. See infra. 
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i^Whithersoever Ipolsj yon-pee thornis df tlie miserable 
Ocj^mum. All the even wh^ grown up, speak 

indistinctly. The Ndrth is not beautiful. The villages are 
far from each other; water is met every ten miles; there is 
no shade to stand under> The road to the North is not to 
be taken. ‘ 

“With your dish of great millet you have many varieties 
of split pulse and the milk of well-fed buffaloes. Look at 
the riches of the Middle Country—-the Land of Growth 
(Karjnataka) I With your dish of Panicum you have suit¬ 
able split pulse and a lump of butter as big as a sling- 
stone. Look at the means of the Middle Country! You 
have your cake of wheaten flour and the milk of the lusty 
buffaloes and the love of a modest female ! I have not seen 
the like! May cake dust (that does not satiate) fall into 
the mouth of him who says that the country, where the 
Bengal gram and wheat are sown and grown, should be 
burnt I 

“The forest, (of the West) is full of immature fruit ; the 
country is fulf* of huge trees; promises are not kept. I 
have had quite enough of the Hill Country (i.e., Male-naduV 
The climate is damp, bellies are swollen; ah! why should 
one go to a country where sinners stir and eat their food 
with wooden ladles? There are green ginger and turmeric; 
there are jaggery and betel; there are good jack-fruits to 
e'tt. Can one declare the Hill Country to be a good one? 
There is rice water, there is mud, there are not dwellings, 
there are wives that are gratifying.' Oh ! I.ook at the 
relieving features of the Hill Country ! 

“But in this Southern direction Asuras have been born 
as men. Da.^a:^ira’s. (Ravaija’s) enemy has given them their 
name and rejected the region of the Tigtilas. There are 
the k§!akuta poison and such malice as you might 
exp>erience if you trusted a scorpion. ! . How shall T tell 
the self-conceit of the country where reasibning has been 
born 

Making due allowance for the provincialism which has 
made the poet speak in disparaging terms about the great 
people of the south, we may, nevertheless, note that he 
speaks of the ancient Gangavadi in words the truth of 
which has been amply borne out by foreign travellers. 
Duarte Barbasa, who was for sixteen year§, in the Indian 




‘ Sarvajfla, translated by Kttbl, LA,, IL, pp. a3-4. 
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and who visited Vijftyanagara in -A.D. 1504-1515,’ 
confirms the opinion of'Sarvajaa "as regard's die richness 
of the soil of the centre of the . Empire. “This Icingdom 
of Narsinga,” says Duarte Barbos^l, “is very rich and well 
supplied with provisions, and is very full of cities and 
large townships; and all the country is very fertile and 
brought under cultivation’’.^ 

Paes, who Avas in the city of Vijayanagara in about 
A.D. 1520,* in his Chronicle writes : “Now to tell of the 
aforesaid kingdom (of Vijayanagara), It is a country 
I sparsely wooded except along this rcrra , op the east (i.e., 


on the west of the territory of Vijayanagara), but in places 


you walk for two or three leagues Under groves of trees; 


and behind cities and towns and villages, they have planta¬ 
tions of mangoes and jackfruit trees, arid tamarinds and 
other very large trees, which form resting-places where 
merchants halt with their'merchandise. . . These domains 
are very well cultivated and very fertile, and are provided 
with quantities of cattle, such as cows, buffaloes, and sheep'; 
also of birds, both those belonging to the hills and those 
reared at home, and in this in greater abundance, than in 
our tracts. The land has plenty of rice and Inthan-corn, 
grains, beans and other kind of crops w'hieh are not sown 
in our parts; also an infinity of cotton”.* 

•About the eastern parts of the Vijayanagara Empire we 
have the following from the writings of Nicholas Pimenta, 
w’ho went from Tanjore to Mailapilr iii a.d. 1559: “Froni 
hence (i.e., Tanjore) we went by land to Saint Thoma.s, 
travelling twelve days in a pleasant Country beautified with 
Groves and Streams, enriched with a fertile soil and whole¬ 
some eyre’’.” 

This fertile region over w'hich the Vijayanagara monarchs 
ruled was bounded oh three sides by the ocean and on the 
northern side by an almost impenetrable belt of forest. The 
justifiration of the title of furva-paschima-dakshina- 
samudradhipati (Lord of the Eastern, Western pnd I^outh- 
ern Oceans) which the Hindu rulers assumed, " is to be 
found in these words of ’Abdur Rax7.aq, the ammtssador 
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V Barbosa, 4 Dt^scrtptwn of tht* Coasts of E. Africa and Malahar, 
p. vji. (Tran.s, by Stanley): BiirfftLSis, Chronology of Modern India, p, 
' Barbo.sa, ffcjti., p. 7g. , 

Sewell, Fo7 '. h'mp,, p. vi. - 

Ibid., p. i'37. 
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3^ifS^ill[0;|£:purt' of SSlt^r.who- stayed in the 
gXe^t ■ from' ihe cih'd' df April, a. d- 1443-till the 5th 

oL idt? 4 * *dibdr dortiinions (i.e. those hf ' 

Deva Raya II) extended from the frontier of Serendib to 
the extremities of the country of Kalbergah (i.e., from fhe 
KrLshna river to Cape Comorin)”.® "InlaPd, his cities and 
provinces extended over a journey of three months’”* As 
regards the northern frontier, Paes relates thus: “On the 
extreme east of these two kingdoms (i.e., the kingdom of 
the Hindus and that of ‘Idil Shah) you must know that 
the country is all covered with scrub, the densest possible 
to be seen, in which there are great beasts; and (this) forms - 
so strong a fortress for it that it protects both sides; it ha.s 
its entrances by which they pass from one kingdom to 
the other 

Section 2. Flowers, Birds, and Animals of the Empire 

AVe shall now describe in detail this country and its 
people in order to appreciate better their achievement when 
compared with some of the principles of the Hindu writers 
on polity. To start with, an account of the flora and 
fauna of the land will be given, since these, especially 
the latter, have played an important part in the socio¬ 
economic and religious as well as political spheres of life.® 
No one who has carefully exaipined the neglected sculptured 
tvalls of Hampe, notably of the Hazara Rama temple, 
the Achyuta Raya temple;|>and the Dasara Dibba, can 
fail to admire the skill with which the Vijayanagara archi¬ 
tects have left behind them a definite evidence of their 
intimate acquaintance with the animals of the country. It 
does not appear from the bas-reliefs of Harhpe that the 
people made indiscriminate use of their animals for 
religious purposes, although it may be said with some 
measure of truth that the consecration of animals to gods 
and goddesses as well as the deification of fauna-form two 
important features of the religious .system of the Hindus.® 


' Elliot, Hist, of India, IV, p. 89: Sewell, For. Emp., p. 87. 

® Hultzsch, LA,, XX, p. 301. 

* Sewell, ibid,, p. 88. 

* Elliot, ibid,, IV. p. 103. 

® Sewell, ibid., pp. 243*4. 

* Sart.^ar, Positive Background of Hindu Sociology^ I., pp. 46«47. 
Ihid.t I, p. 23 t, 













t6^er' l-SrltuQW'' how- v t.li^;;;ii^e©piie' in^,: 'thcv; mi||W^'‘;^es: 
ii'eauzed the imporratice of animals for their Spciaf'; d'n4‘ 
economic purposes, we shall follow, firstly, the trciyeilers 
from Honnavuru to Madura, and from Madura to Mailapur, 
in their quest of the animals of Vijayanagara, and then,^ 
in a subsequent connection, dwell at length on the iiiethod 
by which the Vijayanagara architects actually made an 
ahiple use of their environment in matters of art and 


mi 


ample 
^.religion.- 

Vartheina, who undertook his travels between the years 
A.0. 1502 and 1508, while speaking about Honnavuru, then 
called by the foreigners, Ondre, says: . and some 

kinds of animals are found here, viz., wild hogs, stags, 
wolves, lions, and a great number of birds different from 
ours ; there are also niany peacocks ^nd parrots there, 
I’hey have beef of cows, that is real cows, and sheep in 
abundance. Roses, flower's, fruits are found here all 
throughout the year”.* The same traveller visiting'Bhat- 
kal remarked thus about the'aninials in that city : ‘‘Neither- 
horses nor mules nor asses, are customary here, but there 
are cows, buffaloes, sheep, oxen and goats”.* Duarte 
Barbosa in a.d. 1514 wrote the following about the mnirnals 
in Tuluva^riadu, which he calls Tulinai, and on the 
Western Ghauts: ‘‘This range (i.e., the Western Ghauts 
in Tuluva) is peopled in several parts, with good towns 
and villages, very luxuriant in water and delicious fruit-;, 
and in it there are many wild boars, and large and fine 
deer, many leopards,, ounces, lions, tigers, bears and some 
animals of an ashy colour, which look like horses, very 
active and which cannot be caught- (i,e. ‘tjie Nil-cow or 
Blue Gow’). Thbre Are serpents with wings, which fly, 
very venomous, so that their breath and looks kill what¬ 
ever person places himself very near them, and they 
always go amongst the trees. There are also' many wild 
elephants ; • and many stones of geyonzas, .amethysts, and 
soft sapphires, are found in the rivers where they are depo¬ 
sited. They carry them from the mountains to sell them' 
in the Malabar towns, where they are wrought” 








Vyl;;, „ ‘ Varthema, Tlie Itinerary, p. i22» (Trans, by Jones); 
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^ Varthema,, Jcmc.s% p, ino,; Temple, p. 49* 


■;* Barbosa, St.anley,', pp. 84^5. 
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|™^pot|.i,l'nj^'^£ould/'eS(!a|j^'yvof^.yvtliMiise fpreiga'^,, 
tfatVellei'k''' John Njfeuhoi ’’in A.b'; 16^4 writes thus in nis , 
l/&ycliges aM Travels about the venomous creatures of the 
extreme south of the Empire: . the Sea shoar abounds 

in Hares and Partridges, the first of which resemble our 
Rabbits, their Flesh being tough, yet in Taste like our 
Hares. . , They have here Mice aS big as Cats. . . which 
dare not approach them, for, if they be pursued, they will v 
settle upon a Chair or Chest, and sitting upright, Eight 
and Bite like Dogs. . . They will dig underneath the Doors 
and do considerable mischief to the Merchandise in the 
Warehouse. . . This Country also produces Serpents and, 
diverse other sorts of venomous Creatures”. 

Prom the observations of Pae.« we can infer that the 
remarks of Nieuhof about the partridges of the south hold 
good of Karnataka proper as well. ‘‘In this country,” 
writes Paes, “there are many partridges, but thejr are not 
of the same sort or quality as ours : they are like the 
eslarnas of Italy. 

“There are three sorts of these j one class has only a 
small spur such as those of Portugal have; another class 
has on each foot two very sharp spurs, almost as long 
and thick as one’s finger; the other class is painted, and 
of these you will find the markets full; as also of quails, 
and hares, and all kinds of wild fowl, and other birds 
which live in the lakes and which look like , geese. All 
these birds and game animals they sell alive, and they 
are very cheap, for they give six or eight partridges for 
a vintem, and of hares they give sometimes two and some¬ 
times one. Of other birds they give more than you can 
count, for even of the large ones, they give so many that 
you would hardly pay any attention to the little ones they 
give you, such as doves and pigeons and the common 
birds of this country. The doves are of two kinds; some 
are like those in Portugal, others are as large as thrushes; 
of the doves they give twelve or fourteen for a favao •, the 
pigeons are the same price as the other birds”.* * 

Thus, according to the foreign travellers, it seems certain 
that Vijayanagara possessed one of the many attributes 
of an ideal capital as described in the mediaeval Hindu 


' Chjtrchill, A Collection of Voyages and Travels, II. (John^ Nieuhof, 
Voyages and Travels into Brazil and the East Indies), pi 3^7; Visvanatha, 
Nayaks, p* 3 ^ 1 * 

* Sewell, For. Emp., |pp. 257-8. ^ 
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with cattle and ottiejf, animals,*''as ' sonic dt' thV 
attractions of the place where the capital city is to be built/ 
As regards domestic economy, S'ukracharya ineiitions 
cows, butialoes, goats, cats, dogs, sheep and deer/ The 
most popular of these is the cOw. How tar it could be 
said that tliie Vijayanagara monarchs were orthodox in 
die matter of maintaining the sanctity of the cow will 
be seen in a subsequent cnapter; for tne present we shall 
say something about the prosperous condition ct cattle in 
the capital. Paes is positive about this vital question of 
i the agricuiturists. “hor the state of this city’':, says he, 

' ‘‘is not like that of other cities, which often fail of supplies 
and provisions, for in this cit-y everything abounds; and 
also the quantity of butter and oil and milk sold every day, 
that is a thing I cannot fefrain from mentioning; and as 
for the rearing of cows and buffaloes which goes on in the 
city, there is so much that you will go very far before 
you find another like it”. “There are also in this city 
places where they sell live sheep; you will see the fields 
round the city full of them, arid also of cows and'buffaloes-- 
it is a very pretty sight to see,—and also the many slie-goats 
and kids, and the he-g-oats so large that they are bridled' 
and saddled. Many shet^p are like that also, and boys ride 
■'tbem’V.- : ' ,, _ ' 

The Hindus of Vijayanagara looked upon the cow with 
great reverence. To a traveller come from abroad this was 
something remarkable. Paes writes thus : “For you must 
know that in this land they do not slaughter oxen or cows; 
the oxen are of burden and are like sumpter-mules; 

these carry all their goods. They worship the cows, and 
have them in their pagodas made in stone, and also bulls ; 
they have many bulls that they present to these pagodas, 
and these bulls go about the city without any one causing 
them any harm or 1055 *!.“* Nun-iz, another Portuguese 
traveller, confirms what Paes says about the devotion with 
which the people of Vijayanagara looked upon the cow. 
“These people have such devotion to cows,” w'rites Nuniz, 
“that they kiss them every day, some they .say even, on 
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^ Sarkar, ibid., I, p. 48. 
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thing I do not, ^seit for their£ hdnour—and 
with ' the droppingit of these cows they absolve themselves 
from their sms as if with holy water”.' Admitting that 
the Hindus, according to the opinion of some, went, as 
they do go now, beyond the bounds of reason in their 
adoration of the cow, it remains to be seen why they have 
ever held it in such sacredness. The cow “typifies the all- 
yielding Earth. All agricultural labour depends on the ox,^, 
lot no such animal as the cart-horse exists in India. There 
is a typical ‘cow of plenty’ — Karaadhenu, supposed to yield 
all desired objects, images of which are commonly seen in 
file bazaars, and bought as objects of reverence^ and the 
letting loose of a bull properly stamped with the-^ 
of Siva, in sacred cities like Benares and Gaya, thld it may 
be tended and reverenced by pious persons, is a highly 
meritorious act”." It is this latter,' perhaps, to which Paes 
refers in his description of the bulls and the pagodas in 
the capital. 

It seems as if the people of Vijayanagara, in spite of 
their rearing many sheep, were ignorant of the manufactur¬ 
ing of woollen fabrics. We gather this from Paes himself. 
While describing the king’s palace and the “House of 
Victory”, with its beautiful scaffoldings, he says: “Let 
no one fancy that these cloths were of wool, because there 
are none such in the country, but they are of very fine 
cotton”.® Perhaps because of the hot climate the people 
dispensed with woollen clothes. 

However that may be, to the three animals which have 
become famous in the Hindu classics, because of their 
association with the greatness of Indra,— the cow, the 
horse, and the elephant,'* *—the Vijayanagara princes became 
very partial. The mediaeval monarchs shared with the 
ancients the affection which they had for the horse. 
According to Bana, the people of the times of Harsha- 
vardhaha had Govinda as the tutelary god of the stables," 
and the horse was held high in the royal estimation.* The 
best horses in the Vijayanagara age were mostly imported 


‘ Sewell, Por. Emp., p. 39i« See infra, Volume IT, Chapter III. 
Brahmans. 

* Sarkar, Pos. Batch, I, p. 

* Sewell, ibid,, p. 264. 

Sarkar, ibid., p. 223. Indraelephant is called Airavata; his horse 
Uchchaij 5 ravas, and his cow Kamadugha or NaAdini. 

* Bana, Harshacharita, p. 51* (Trans, by Gowell and Thomas). 

* Ibid., p. 50. 
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Is^ris fact, j^erhaps, which is illustrated in the sculptures of 
t-he capital in which a drummer, with his drum slunjr round , 
his waist, is followed by persons one of whom is blowing, 
a trumpet, and by a smal! person who is leading two camels 
that have two Muharnniadans dancing behind them. In 
the days of Deva Raya I T it is said that the great general^ 
whom the king selected for his southern campaigns, called 
Nagama Nayaka, possessed an imperial arniy which was' 
'made up of 40,000 horse, 4,000 elephants, and 10,000 
camels.’ 

■ : We must not omit to mention asses, which also were 

used as beasts' of burden, (n the days of Pans they were 
rommon in the streets of the eai 


Skctkjx 3. Tlje Means of Cowini(ttU‘ati<m ^ 

Ancient writers on polity liave laid down definite rules 
as regards the means of communication between the city 
(pura) and the country (janapada). Although it is not po.s- 
sibiy^at the present stage of our investigations to .say. in 
• what respects the Vijayanagara monarchs and' people fob? 
lowed in every detail the directions of the Hindu writers, 
yet’it is not improbable that in most, matters connected 
with the general well-being of the State, scrupulous carp - 
was .bc-^itowed’ by them on the observance of such of , the 
rules that were rno.st suited to their times. Hindu then- 
. rist.s like S'ukrciCharya have, ns is well known to students 
of Hindu polity, carefully (onsidered the questkm of link-' 
ing the capital with the cauntry, and, consecjUen(j[,}V the 
topic of building good roads for the comfort and-'conveni¬ 
ence of travellers and for State purposes. „ An'' efficient- ' 
government of a large empire like that of VijayanagarA for 
a period of nearly three centuries presupposes, in addition 
to other things, the existence of some means of-communi¬ 
cation. In this section we .shall see to what extent the Vi¬ 
jayanagara people splved the question of land and water 
.transport, 

The Vijayerhagara Empire embraced' the lands of the 
Karnataka and Tamil peoples; and to neither of tftese was 
it a new thing to traverse the seas. The Taniilians were 
an ancient maritime people whose influence had re,ached 


‘ Tnyior, O.TI.MSS., II, p.'3 ; 

Emp., p. 2^^. 


Iwangachari, XUII, p. 
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shores of Sumatra.‘ In the days of Rajendra- J, a great 
afhiy seems to have been sent across the ocean to Burma.® 
As regards the people of Karnataka, the activities of the 
Vita Bapajas were so varied and extensive as to justify, 
their claihis to have penetrated “into the regions of the six 
continents” “by land routes and water routes”,* * From the 
Tamilians and the Karnatakas was handed down the im¬ 
pulse to trade wfth trans-oceanic people in the Vijayanagara 
age. Water transport in the mediaeval days was regulated 
by boats, ships, and by the maintenance of a system of 
ferries and fords. 

Evidence as regards the overseas trade in the Vijaya- 
nagara times may be gathered both from the accounts of 
Hindu and foreign writers. According to the Harivilasam 
of Srinatha it appears almost certain .that Vijayanagra could 
boast of enterprising traders,'* This is corroborated by the 
remark of ’Abdur Razzaq that Vijayanagara pos.sessed “300 
seaports, every one of which is equal to Kalikot (Calicut)”— 
a port w’hich in the opinion of that same traveller, was 
populated by bold navigators, and which was one of the 
greatest shipping centres of the world.® From the inscrip¬ 
tions w’e can make out that at least in two parts of the 
Empire the Vijayanagara monarchs maintained fleets. An 
inscripdon dated a.d. 1412 speaks of S'etti Gauda, who is 
styled ' NmHgada-Prahhu (Lord of Ships), at Mangalilr 
(Mangalore).® There is no doubt that in the southern part 
of the Empire there was a navy. This can be inferred from 
an inscription dated S’aka 1361 (a.d. 1439-40) which men¬ 
tions Lakkanna Dannayaka Odeyar, the Lord of the 
Southern Ocean, We may suppose that the eastern coast 
of the Empire was also under the jurisdiction of a high 
official from the fact of Virasiri Sovanna Odeyar having 
been mentioned as the Lord of the Eastern Ocean in Saka 
1275 (a.d. 1353-4^''. ' . - 

But the inscription which gives us positive evidence of 
an intimate acquaintance of the people with the art of ship- 


* Kanakasabha.1/ The Tamih j8oo Years Ago, pp. ii» 38, itS5, 

® S. K. Aiyangnr, Ancient India, p, 130. 

* E,C., VII, Sk. 118, p. 86. See infra, Volume 11 , Chapter 11 , ^»ction 
on Guilds. 

^ S. K. Alyangar, The Sources of Vijayanagara History ^ pp. 4, 57, 
c * EUiot, Hist, of India, IV, p. 103. 

* VIM, Sb. 467, p. 78, 

^ 26 of 1913.. 

* ^00 of 1906# 
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pencil. From the top to the bottom there was not a 
space of the palm of a band on that lofty building which 
was not adorned with paintings of Europe and Khata 
(China). The building was constructed on four terraces of 
the length of thirty yards, and of the breadth of twenty 
yards/ and its height was about fifty yards. All the other 
edifices, small and great, are carved and painted with ex¬ 
ceeding delicacy. In that temple, night and day, after 
prayers unaccepted by God, they sing and play musical 
instruments, enjoy concerts, and give feasts. All the people 
of the village enjoy pensions and allowances from the 
building; for offerings are presented to it from distant cities. 
In the opinion of these irreligious men, it is the ka'ha of 
the infidels’h*' 

Beyond the Western Ghauts too the land could boast of 
prosperous towns. Barbosa continues to remark on the 
state of the country thus: “After passing this mountain 
range, the country is almost entirely plain, very fertile and 
abundantly supplied in the inland districts, which belong 
to the kingdom of Narsinga in which there are many cities 
and villages and forts. . . One of these last mentioned 

w’as Eragana-halli or Kote Eragana-halli in the KOngu- 
nadu, nin^ miles west of Talavadi, in the forest country 
between the Satyamangala taluka of the Coimbatore district 
and the ChSmarajanagar taluka of the Mysore State. This 
was in the middle ages between the fourteenth and sixteenth 
centuries of the Christian era an important place, a military 
station, and a land of heroes, landlords, and religious in¬ 
stitutions. The Jafigama choultry,—-the landed property 
of which was, according to an inscription dated Saka 1454 
(a.i>. 1532-3) of the times of Achyuta Raya, apportioned 
between Bhoga Nafijayya, a trustee of a choultry and 
Devannayya of a Brahman feeding-house,—and the fact of 
its having possessed abundant share of land in the Eragana- 
halli village make Us believe that that place must have en- 
ioyed considerable repute as a centre of both Jafigama and 
Brahman influence. One of the vlragah found in the 
same village dated in a.d. 1386-7, during the days of Hari- 
hara Rava II. commemorates the death of Chikkatamma, 
son of Kill! Gauda of Eragana-halli, w’hile fighting single- 
handed against thieves wdio had concealed themselves on the 


V Elliot, Hist, of India, IV, pp. 104-5. 
^ Barbosa, Stanley, p. 85. 
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_ _ inatoto W!l- The deallr f>f 1 his hero and , the exis¬ 
tence of many sculptured hero-stones in the neighbourhood 
suggest that the village of Eragana-ljaUi of (he modern 
days may have been a place of some consequence in Vi-, 
jayanagara times/ i. '. 

Striking acrottfi the country wc reach Penugonda, which, 
according "to Nicolo dei Conti, was ‘‘a very noble city". 
"The very noble city of Pelagonda (i.e., PenugotKln) is sub¬ 
ject. to the same king (i.e., of Vijayanagara); it is ten miles 
in circumference, and is distant, eight days’, journey from 
Bizenegalia (i.e., Vijayanagara)".* 

Am equally famous hill-fortress was Gingee or S'enji. 
It.s location is thus given in an inscription of S'aka 1545 : 
.S'enji in Venbar-nadu which was a sub-division of Karika- 
lakartna-valanaclu in Magada-maridalarii.® Even in Hoy- 
sala times it was reckoned to be ti well known hill-fortress. 
Jn A.i>. 1187 Vishnuvardhana is said to have conquered a. 
great many strongholds, among which the name “Chen- 
giri" appears. That illustrious Hoysala ruler is said to 
have destroyed the serpent of Chengiri, which has been 
identified by Rice with Sehji.^ It continued to be an im- 
{X)rtant tHilitary station during and alter the Vijayanagara 
times. In A.D, 1597 it was the seat of Krishna Nayaka. It 
was here that Pimenta was taken into the presence of tlie 
Nayaka by two hundred Brahmans who went "in a , nlnke 
to sprinkle the house with Holy water, and to’ prevent 
Sorcerie against the King which they use to doe every day - 
that the King first e into any house"."' 

Reaching the south of the piihinsula, we <;ome to the 
ancient city of Madura. Since this powerful centre of Vi¬ 
jayanagara influence has left a deep mark on the history of 
the country, we may be permitted to record something 
about its origin as given in the Pmidyan Chronicle. "In 
the times of Kulasckarct-Pandion (KulasJekhara Piindya). 
who ruled in Manaottr, a merchant,,, named Tanm-sheyan, 
in the course, of his journeys on commercial biisine.ss was 


‘ Ep. Report for 1911* p. 3. Hore some irifcresting details are given to 
prdve that Eragana-haHi was hn important centre in medincval days. 

Major,, India, p. 7-' , ' . ' . 

^ I .of 1913. 

'* K.C\, V.P. I, Tntr., pp. xii, xiil, n. (i)r 
, , f ® Pimenta, Purcbas, PifnHrims, X, p. ?o8; Herris\ Aravultt-. p./nq. F(>r 
further hi Storys of Gingee or jinjee, called also Chandl, see Kdsvardes, /.I 
LV, pp. i''4. ‘ 
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Persiai,* 

bi'oug'iit troili abroad, Barbosa says; ‘‘These horses live 
but tpr a short time, they are not bred in tliifi country, 
for all of them are brought there from the kingdom Of 
Ormuz and that of Cambay, and on that account, and for 
the great need of them, they are worth so much money”/ 
Varthema, too, has something to say about the Persian 
Itorses. ‘‘He (i.e., Narsihga, Emperor of Vijayanagara) is 
a very powerful king, and keeps up constantly 40,000 
Iiorsenten. And you mus know that a horse is worth at 
least 300, 400 and 500 and some are purchased for 

800 /»ardai, because horses are not produced there, neither 
are many mares found there, because those kings who hold 
the seaports do not allow them ;to be brought together”." 

I'he wars waged against the Muhammadans demanded 
the maintenance of ari efficient contingent of cavalry;; and 
(he Hindu rulers, therefore, did not neglect the cafe of the 
horses which tfiey bought at great price. Barbosa gives us 
some additional information as regards the price of these 
animals. ‘‘The horses”, says he, “cost from three'to Six 
hundred ducats each, and: some of the choicest for liis. 
(King’s) personal use, nine hundred or a thousand ducats”.“ 

The Central Government solved the question of cavalry 
in the following manner: the various viceroys, many of 
whom Were given great ptiwers of administration, were 
ordered to maintain the horses for the king. Defective ,as 
this system w'as, since it laid the king at the mercy of his 
nobles as regards the most important part of the army, the 
times, and, perhaps, the w'ealth of the nobles, needed such 
a procedure, which does not seem to have caused any in¬ 
convenience or danger to the Vijayanagara Emperor., 
“These horses”, according to Barbosa, ‘‘are distributed 
amongsi the great lords who are responsible for them, and 
keep them for the gentry and knights to whom the king bids 
them to be given : and he gives to each knight a horse and 


a groom and a slave girl, and for his personal expenses 


four or five pardaos of gold per month, according to who 
. he is; and, besides that, each day’s provisions for the horse 
and groom: and they send to the kitchen for the rations 
both for the elephants and horses. The kitchens are very 




Barbosa, Stanley, p. 90. 

’ VartheiH(h Temple, p. 51. 

^ Barbosa, Stanley, pp* 89-90* 
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{Ifty numerous, they eontain many cauldrons of copper, 
and sev^rid officials who cook the food of the elepiaiits and 
horses; wliicii, it must be said, is rice, chick-peas, and 
other vegetables, in all this there is mucli order and 
arrangement, and if the knight to wlioni the king has 
given a horse cares for it and treats it well, they take 
away that one and give him another and a better one; and 
if he is negligent, they take his away and give liim another 
that is worse. And thus all the king’s horses and 
elephants are well fed and cared for, at his cost; and the 
grandees, to whom he gives a great quantity of them, act 
in the same manner with their knights”.^ 

. The fine breed of the days of Barbosa seems to have 
degenerated into the puny ones of the Tkkeri times which; 
formed an epilogue to Vijayanagara history. Pietro della 
Valle in A,». 1623 thus describes them : “All the rest of 
us rode upon Horses of the place, which are of very small 
size, and were sent to us for that purpose accoutr’d after 
their manner, with saddles pretty high to look, upon, but 
to me very inconvenient; for they have bows and cruppers 
very high, and are all of hard wood, without any stuffing 
but with sharp wreath’d edges, cover’d with black or red 
Cloth iay’d with bands of Gold, or yellow, or other 
colour ; in the cruppers arc many carv’d ornaments of this 
figure , besides certain extravagant tassels hang¬ 

ing down to the stirrups ; and, were they not so hard, they 
would be neither unhandsojne nor unstife to ride upon’’." 

Tile importance of horses and elephants on state occa¬ 
sions is described by Paes. While narrating tlie events of 
a great Hindu festival, he speaks about the House of 
Vietury thus: “Yoli must know tiiat when it is morning 
the king conies to this House of Victory, and betakes 
himself to the room where the idol is with its Brahmans, 
and he performs his prayers and ceremonies. Outside the. 
house are .some of his favourites, and on the square are 
many dancing-girls dancing. In the verandahs round the 
square are many captain.s and chief people who come there 
in order to .see; and on the ground, near the platform of 
the hou,se, are eleven hor.ses with hand.some and well- 
arranged trappings, and behind them are four beautiful 
elephants w’ith many adornments. After the king iias 






^ Barbosa, Stanley^ p. 90. 

* Pietro della Valle, Travels, li, pp. 249>50. 
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:ecl inside he conies 9 ^Rt, ah{J with hint a '3fe.l>nian 
who lakes in liis hand a basket full of \vhite i^bses and 


approaclies the king on the platform, and the king, taking 
three handfuls of these roses,, throws them to the horses, 
and after he ha^ thrown them he takes a basket of perfumes 
and acts towards them as though he would cense them; 
and when he lias finished doing this he reaches towards 
the elephants and does the same to them. And w'hen the 
king has finished this, the Brahman takes the basket and 
descends to the platform, and from thence puts those roses 
and other flowers on tlie heads of all the horses and this 
done, returns to the king”.‘ 

The royal horses, which were, branded with the king’s 
mark,® shared this unique honour at the hands of the 
monarch along with the State elephants. The price of the 
elephants was naturally exorbitant. According to Barbosa, 
“the elephants, (were paid) at the price of fifteen hundred 
to two thousand ducats each, because they are very great 
and well-fitted for war, and for taking about with him (the 
king) continually for state’’.“ 

Like the horse, the elephant was an animal that was* * 
imported into the country. The land which supplied 
Vijayanagara with elephants was, according to 'Abdur 
Razzaq, Ceylon.“And in this island (of Ceylon) are 
reared many wild elephants which the King has caught 
and tamed. These he sells to the merchants of Chara- 
rnandefi of Narsingua (Vijayanagara), Malabar, Daquem 
and Cambaia, who came hither to seek them”.® 
In these Vords does Barbosa confirm what *Abdur 
Razzaq stiys about the country from where elephants 
were imported into Vijayanagara. Why this animal, which^ 
has good claims to be called a characteristic member of the 
fauna of India, should have been imported from Ceylon is 
a matter that cannot be understood. For among the places 
from where Indians brought elephants, as given in the 
^ukranMi and in the A’tn~Akb(ii't, Ceylon is not mentioned 
at all.® The only explanation perhaps is that since the 
central regions of India, which were famous for their 


* Sewell, For. Emp., p. 266 

® p. 381. 

* Barbosa, Stanley^ P-^9* 

" Major^ India, p' 29; Elliot, Hist, of India, IV, p. in. 

* Barbosa, Dames, II, p. 113. 

® Sarkar, Pos. Back., I, p. 285, 
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_ :mnls, were in tire hands of the Muliaminaxians, the 
Vijayanagara emperors^ were naturally inclined to turn 
their ininds to. Ceyldit in the south, witich could be 
approached from any o.ne of the numerous ports of the 
Empire, ” , 

It will be interesting to see something in detail ahom 
these animals, which figure so prominently in the designs 
of tlie Vijayanagara architects. Th©: elephants were cauglit 
in the following manner in the days of ’Abdur Razzaq. 
“The manner in which they catch the elephants”, says he, 
■*‘is this : they dig a pit in the way by which the animal usu¬ 
ally goes to drink, which they cover oyer lightly. \^’hen 
an elephant falls into it, no man is allowed to go near the 
animal for two or three days; at the end of that period' a 
man comes up and strikes him several hard blows with a 
bludgeon, wlten suddenly another man appears to drive 
off the striker, and seizing the bludgeon, throws it away.' 
He then retires, after placing forage before the elephants ’, 
This practice is repeated for .several days; the first lays on\ 
the blows, and the .second drives hini away, until the ani¬ 
mal begins to have a liking for his protector, who by 
degrees approaches the animal, and places before it the 
fruits which elephants are partial to, and scratches and. 
rules the animal, until by this kind of treatment, he becomes 
lame, and submits his neck to the chain”.' In the skil¬ 
ful practice of catching and taming an elephant, the 
Vijayanagara people did not introduce a new art. So far 
back as tlie times of Chandragnpta, tlie importance of the 
elephant in the life of the people was .seen in the institution 
of a law by which “the killing of an elephant was visited 
even with capital puni.shment.''' 

In tile fifteenth and sixteenth Centuries in southern India 
the elephantswere housed'in stables, and were looked after 
by a large number of official.s, wiio maintained order even 
in the matter of feeding them. ’Ahclur Razzaq informs us 
that the stables of the.se animals were opposite the offices 
of the Minister.® The custom of having separate stables for 
the royal elephants continued' till the days of the Ikkert 
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, ’ EUlot, Hist, oj hulia, TVt p. no; Major, India, pp. 27-?:<. Cf. AVitIv 

the ancient niethoil ias given by Megasthenes, Book III. Frii^nteni XXXVI; 

,. f>nrkar, Fos. Back. I, p. 280. , 

^ Sarkar* ibid., I, p. 280. • . 

* * Elliot, iJnd., p. 109. 
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:iks‘. Pietro della Valle speaks ol‘ them while narrating 
the events of the reign of Venkatappa Nayaka/ As regards 
the details of the manner: by which they fed the elephants 
in Vhjayanagara times, we have to read the accoiints of 
’Abdur Razzaq., ‘‘Each has a separate stall; the ivalls are,; 
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very strbng and high, and are covered with strong wood. 

The chains on the necks and backs of the elephants are 'i; 

firmly attached to the beams above; if the chains were 
bound any other way, the elephants would easily detach y;? 
themselves. Chains are also bound upon the fore-legs”,^ 

This is how they were fed : “Every morning this animal 
(i.e,, the white elephant of the king) is brought into the 
presence of the monarch; for to cast eye upon him is thought 
a favourable omen. The balance elephants are fed on ' 
kichu, which after being cooked, is tbrned put from the 
cauldron before the elepliant, and after being sprinkled with ■ 
salt and rnoist sugar, is made into a mass, and then balls 
of about two (maunds) are dipped in butter, and are 

then placed by the keepers in the mouths of the animals. 

If any of these ingredients is forgotten, the elephant is l 
ready to kill its keeper, and the king also severely punishes v;13 
his negligence. They are fed twice a day in this way”.’ ifii 
We have already noted the remark of Barbosa that in all Tn;!! 
this there was “much order and arrangement”. 

The people who looked with such great care after the Vi'v^ 
feeding of the elephants did not neglect the matter' of 
breeding them. The Persian ambassador informs us that 
“between the first and second enceinte of the city and !' 
between the northern arid we.stern faces the breeding of the 
elephants take place, and it is here the young ones are , 
produced”.^ 

Man driven by the desire to po.ssess more wealth and .' 1 ; ■ 
power mifst have been tyrannical in those davs; and 
elephants must have broken their bondage, pursuing tlieir 




mahouts as they have done in our own times. ’Abdur 




Rnzzfiq gives us a storv of how an elephant ran for its 
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^ Piet ro dalla Valle^ Travels, 11 , p 265. 

^ Elliot, e/ 

,,, =■ Jhid.: pp, loo-io, ' . 

* Ibid, p. 109. Cf. Vhrthcnia i ‘The said elephnnti .when he wishes to 
gienerate, goth's into a secret place, that is, into the water in certoih'marshes, 
and they unite and generate like human beings\ T-empte, p. 53; Jones, 'w 
p. 129. 
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rgMom irom its keeper; and Varthema adds Ka remarks 
on the intelligence, discretion, and strength of these 
animals. These two accounts speak as inueh for the 
wisdom of the elephants as for the astuteness with which 
the Vijayanagara people curbed them. The story as given 
by ’Abdur Razzaq is the following: 

“They tell the following story of an elephant that fled 
front his bondage, and absconded to the de^trts and tlie 
jungles. His keeper, in pursuit of him, dug pits, in the 
path which he was likely to frequent. The elephant, appre- 
hen.sive of his artifices, seizing a club, and holding it like 
a staff in his trunk, kept feeling and sounding' the earth 
with great caution as he advanced; and so arrivM' at the 
drinking ford. The elephant-drivers despaired of taking 
liim; but as the king was very anxious to have him caught, 
one of the keepers mounted a tree under which the elephant 
was likely to go, and there lay hid, till, at the moment of 
ills passing underneath, he-thre\v himself down on the back 
of the anirnal, and seizing the strong cord which they strap 
.over the back'and chest of those animals; and which had 
not yet been detached, he held it fast .within his grasp. In 
spite of ail the turnings and motions which, the elephant 
made to escape and in spite of his lashing with Ins trunk, 
it was all of no avail. When he began rolling upon his 
side.s, the keeper leapt Upon the flank uppermost, and mean¬ 
while struck the animal severe sharp blows upon the head', 
so that, being i at last exhausted, the Beast 'gave in, and 
submitted his body to the bonds, and Ids neck to the fetters. 
The keeper brought the elephant into the presence of the 
king, who be.stowed a handsome reward upon him”.’ 

Varthema’s observations are also to be noted, “it 
occurs to me here”, says he, “to touch upon a subject 
worthy of notice, viz., tire discretion, the intelligence, oiid 
tire strength of the elephant, AVe will-first say in which 
manner lie fights. When a,n elephant goes into battle he 
carries a saddle, in the same manner as they, are borne by 
the mules of the kingdom of Naples, fastened undern'catii 
by two iron chains. On each side of the said saddle he 
carries a large,and very strong wooden box, and in each 


box there go three tnen. On the neck of the elephant. 


between the boxes and the'plank, a man sits'astride who 






^ V KlUot^ Hist: of Tndlih IV, pp. 
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[> ihe elephant, for the said elephant possesses more 
, intelligence than any other animal in the world ■, so that 
there are in all seven persons who gO' upon the said 
elephant; and they go armed with shirts of mail, and with 
bows and lances, swords and shields. And in like manner 
they arm. the elephant with mail, especially the head and 
the trunk. They fasten to the trunk a sword two hraccia 
long, as thick and wide as the hand of a man. And in 
that Avay they fight. And he who sits upon his neck 
orders: ‘Go forward’, or ‘Turn back’, ‘Strike this one’, 
‘Strike that one’, ‘Do not strike any more’, and he under¬ 
stands as though he were a human being. But if at any 
time they are put to flight it is impossible to restrain them; 
for this race of people are great masters of the art Of mak¬ 
ing fireworks; and tl'ese animals have a great dread of 
fire, and through this means they .sometimes take to flight. 
But in every way this animal is the most discreet in the 
world and the most powerful. I have seen three elephants 
bring a ship from the sea to the land, in a manner I will 
tell you. When I was in Cananor, some Moorish mer¬ 
chants brought a ship on shore in this manner, after the 
custom of Christians. They beach ships the prow foremost, 
but here they put the side of the vessel foremost, and under 
the said ship they put three pieces of wood, and on the 
side next the sea I saw three elephants kneel down and with 
their heads push the ship on to dry land. Many say that 
the elephant has no joints, and 1 say that it is true that 
they have not the joints so high as other animaks, but 
they have them low. . . and with this trunk I have seen 
them pull down a branch from a tree which twenty-four of 
our men could not pull to the ground with a rope, and 
the elephant tore it down wnth three pulls. . . .So that, in 
conclusion, I say that I hAve seen .some elephants which 
have more understanding, and more discretion and intelli¬ 
gence, than any kind of people I have met with”.* * 

From all these observations of different eye-witnesses, 
we are to conclude that the people of Vijayanagara must 
have been thoroughly conversant with all the rules as laid 
down in the classical books on elephants and their training, 
like the Pdlahipya, Kautilya’s Artha^astra, the Brihaisam- 
hitci and the like.* 


^ Vafthewa, Temple, pp. 51-3^ 

* Sarkar, Po^. Bach, T p. 287, passitti. 
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■‘ The’^Vijayanagara rnonarchs maintained elephants for 
purposes of State, war and trade.. The StaU* elephant is • 
thus described by ’Abdur Razzaq: “ I’he King has a 
white elephant exceedingly 'large, with here and tltere as 
many* as thirty, spots of.eolour”.* VVe shall see later on 
haw elephants were made use of in the meting, out of jus¬ 
tice by the Vijayanagara administrators. It is Paes who 
informs U.S that' the monarch “had eight hundred elephants 
attached to his person’’, and that the care of these elephants 




was given over to the captains.- We are unable for tire 


present to form any estimate of the volume of foreign trade 
in connection, with horses and elephants in Vijayanagara 

Besides these, two anmials'there was another one which 
had l>een since'the day^f".of Harshavajdhana a native of the 
.land. Indeed there js 'reason to believe that the c,Tinel has 
])layed a small bur significant part in the economic life of 
the people from the tinies of Kautilya.'' Bana acquaints us 
w'ith the fact that the camel was used' as a swift courier in 
the 7th century a.0. Harshavadhana foreboding his father’s 
death, “in hot’ haste he despatched express couriers 
and svvift camel riders one after another to procure hi.s 
brother’s coming’’.* Those animals have been so faithfully 
represented on the wails of Vijayanagara that it would not 
be wrong to say that they must have been an extremely 
common .sight in the streets of the capital, From the 
sculptures at Harhpe it can be made out that camels were 
used for carrying persons, and perhaps, loads as well, 
jud ged by the profusion with which they are carved on the 
w.'dls of the City of Victory, it may be said that the persons 
Avho used them must have been powerful and prosperous.® 
Their introduction as well as that of the horse was due to 
the intimate relations with foreigners, especially with the 
Muhamrhadans. In fact, Nuniz relates that the arnbnssa- 




dor from the court of ’Vdil Shah, bv name “Matuco” 


tarn”, brought with him one hundred and fifty horses 
.and pack animals, among which were certain camels.® It 


^ Elliot, HisK of India, Wy p. 109. 

" J^cwoll, For.^ Kmp., p. 

■ ^ Snrkar, (quoting Law, .Studios in Hindu Polity,, p. 37) Pffs, hurl?,, L 




■ B%ia, HaYshachariia, p. 145 . 

Ct: Sark^r, ibid., ^ pp, ^ 

‘ Sewell, 350 * ^ ;:;, 
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Foreigners with Horses at Vijayanagara (middle row.) 

[Voi. T, p. 57. j 
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<^ng, prior to Uie advent of the Portugiit'se, carriesSi!? 
e year a.d. 1413, when the following was written about 
the Jaina sages !“i\ I ay they dw’^eil in my heart—-the Tirthah- 
karas, who taking on board the shij.) of sacred lone,— 
possessed of alP briUiant jewels, freed from bilge-water 
{oihenvise saving the ignorant), containing cabins of 
various modes of argument, painted w'itb the lime (or 
neeiar) of the synt~kara, and furnished with the high mast 
of compassion for living creatures—others (found) in the 
middle of the ocean, of worldly existence—carry them over 
to the land of immortality”.' According to Barbosa, 
however, southern India got Its ships built also in the 
Maklio (Maidive) r.slands, where many great ships were- 
made of palm trunks sewn together wdth threads, having' 
keels and being of great burden. ‘‘They also build 
smaller boats for rowing, like bargantinjl^-or j'ustas; thuse 
are the..most graceful in the, world, right w^ell-built and 
extremely light”.^ ■' > A 

River transport ■n?as a source Of. revenue.-to the monarchs. 
The trade of the people of soitthern India‘was retarded to 
some extent by .t^e rugged beds of the rivers, especially 
near the capital; nevertheless, it is interesting to note that 
by means of ferries, fords, and a peculiar type of boat, the 
Vijayanagara people solved .successfully the question of the 
rivers. They were careful to make the rivcrs' highways. of 
traffic and to remove the-Trapediraents pre.sented bv them as 
advised by, Sukra.® In this as well as in other matters,' 
old usuage was allowed to have its owm way. The custom 
of ferrying people across' a river with and without a 
fee was prevalent even i n the .-times of Rajendra - Chela 
Deva." To facilitate free ferrying, fords were sometimes 
constructed at the royal bidding. Thus in about a.d. 1383 
Kumara K am, pan a ordered the building of ea'sy fords across 
the Tuhgabhadra,® The ferrymen and their’boats, especial¬ 
ly near the capital. have figured in the inscriptions and 
in the" accounts' of foreigners. A ferryman was called 


^ E.C.i n. Ko. 2!>8, p. I ifj. (Second Ed). Tho art of .building mprch.Tnt* 

'H’l can,' as is \^'cI^k^o\^'n, be lidted to the edrliesf timos oT Tamil history. 

IP',, B.A.S.,; ^ '11::' ;v 

p, ^ " Barhosiy Daniihs, IT, pp. 107-8. Cf. Chablani, 'Iicofiomic Conditions-,, 

’ Sukrfu'harya,. .Vltifara, IV, iv. 11 . i: 35 -.a 9 , - p, r66; Snrkar, Pos, liack.,'^ 

^ South Indkw Ins., HI. P, I, p. 15; 'Arch, S. of TV. iniUd., iV. p. 100. 

Arch* Roport for 1920^ p. 7/)* \ 
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_o/a and a boatman arhbiga; the peeuliar boat 
of die former was known as harigOlu, and the raft 
went by the name of tepfa.' The harigOlu was a coracle 
or round -basket-boat, covered with hides, commonly used 
in Mysore at the ferries. These round boats are men¬ 
tioned so late as a.d. 1671 when Keladi Somasiekhara 
Nayaka caused to be written, and gave to Harugol 
Mudalihga and the other boatmen of the Tuhgabhadra 
river, near S'imoge, a copper-.^d5ana as follows: “Whereas 
you Iiave applied for the grant of an umbali,—so that you 
may remain under the control of the S’imoge fort, and 
Iteeping harigols, {eny across passengers going to and fro, 
taking money from them, and will when necessity arises 
provide abundance of harigols, for the service of the palace— 
we have granted land to you etc’’.* * This inscription of 
Sorna^ekhara Nayaka enables us to conjecture that the 
harugols of Anegundi must also have been under the 
direct supervision of the governor of Anegundi. since the 
Tuhgabhadra joined that ancient city wiith the capital at a 
Vulnerable point. Our supposition is strengthened by a 
lithic record of A.D. 1453 which confirms a grarit made to 
amhigaru,^ and especially by an unpublished inscription 
dated a.o. 1556 which records that the ferrymen of Anegundi 
were entitled by royal permission to a fee of one kaiu per 
head.* ■ 

W’hat interests us more is the manner in which these 
curious conveyances are rowed. Paes gives us an account 
of the purpose to which these round basket-boats were put, 
and the skill witli which they were used. “A captain lives 
in this city (Anegundi) for the king,” says Paes. “People 
cross tp this place by boats which are round like baskets: 
inside they are made of cane, and outside are coyered 
with leather; they are able to carry fifteen or twenty per¬ 
sons, and even horses and oxen can cross in them if 
necessary; but for the most part these animals swim across 
the river. Men row them with a sort of paddle, and the 
boats are always turning round, as they cannot go .straight 
like othets; in all the kingdom where there are streams 
there are no other boats but these”.* That Paes was cor- 

^ Rice, My. Jns, p. 26. n. 

^ EM.. Vil, Sh, 3, p. 4. 

* My. Arch. Report for 1920, p. 16. I am indebted to Dr. M. H. 
Krishna, Director of Archaeological Researches, Mysore, for this information, 
vide his letter dated (3-12-1929. 

* Sewell, Eor* Enip.. 0. 259# ^ 
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n h.i,s suppo.sitioh that thej^e boats were used iu other 
parts of the kingdom is proved by the remark ol* Nunix who, 
while describing the activities of the Sultan (iMuhanimad .p 
Tughlaq), narrates tluit that monarch after conquefing ’ ^ ' 
‘VBallagate” (Balagliat, or the region above the Gliats) 
passed into ‘Uhe kingdom of Bisnaga’' across “the river y'; 
of I>uree“ “in basket boats without finding any one to V 
oppose t!m;'passage“d' 

There is every reason to believx* that on the southern and • ^ 
eastern shores th rKslierdolk swept the seas with their 
\vth^ however, dV) not figure prominendy in 
Vijayanagara days. Nevertheless from a letter dated 
1700 from the Jesuit Father Peter Martin we learn that he 
was met, on hij> approaching the southern coa^st, by a tisher- ^ 
man “vsitting on a catirnaron, or several thick Pieces of 
Wood fastened togellief in the F\)rni of a Raft“.“ 
caktmarans be classed witli the teppa. 

mentioned'above. " " 

In spite of the foregoing observations made by the 
foreigners and the Hindu stone-masons, our hiformation is 
inadequate as regards the manner in which (heWijayanagara 
monarchs dealt with the important question of ocean 
transport. In factv it may not be far wrong to state that 
tliey failed to handle satisfactorily this vital topic, of oceanic 
trade and maritime activity. vThe Vijayanagara people 
wa^re essentially a land peoplef and to them as well as (o 
their rulers, the problem of land transport seenied of greater 
sigmilicance than that of water transport. What a profound 
eftect this.had on the fate of the Hindu Empire can only 
be understood wdien we follow the tliread of political events 
that ushered in the maritime powers of the Occident on the 
southern, eas4"rn and western parts of the^ peninsula. But 
in judging^ the Vijayanagara people -due consideration is 
also to be given to die fact that, lacking as they vvere in aif 
the modern means of transport, they succe^^eded in'nrain- 




taining, according to the standards of the age, a brisk com¬ 


mercial and social life in all parts of theitvEmpm^^ 

Man and beast: enabled them to tackle the problem of ', ‘ 
trade and travel. Some general notion of^tfavel in those, , >' 

days can be got by contrasting the conditions in Vijaya» 
nagara witji those prevalent in the times of Harshavardhana.r 
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news of the illness of that monarch’s father was con¬ 
veyed to him, while he was in the northern forests, by 
a man called Kurahgaka who approached “with a billet 
tied in a -forehqad-wrap of rags of deep indigo hue”.‘ 
f hen that prince, Harsha, prepared to march home. 
“I'ootmen being sent ahead to secure a relay of villagers to 
show the best way, he passed the night in the saddle’ 

In Vijayanagara times speed in travelling was secured 
by means of relays of Boyees or palanquin-bearers. Vijaya 
Raghava Nayaka, .son of the famous Raghunatha Nayaka, 
used to go daily from his palace at Tanjore to the temple 
of S'rirahgam which was at a distance of ^.dmada (30 miles), 
lie had lifty changes of Boyees on the road, and used to 
start early in the morning at sunrise and return after 
worshipping the god after 16 ghadis (12,24 o’clock).® But 
to the average citizens it must have been an age of tedious 
travelling. Nicolo dei Conti writes that “eight days 
journey fx’om Bizenegalia (i.e., Vijayanagara)’’ was the 
“very noble city of Pelagonda (i.e., Penugonda)’’.® 
According to ’Abdur Razzaq, it took eighteen days to go 
from the capital to the port of Mangalore.® 

This brings us to the question of roads in Vijayanagara. 
But here again our knowledge is meagre. How far they 
followed the precepts of the mediaeval Hindu writers like 
S'ukra in the matter of the construction of roads cannot be 
made out. The assumption is that there must have been 
good roads, if we are to believe contemporary foreign opin¬ 
ion. Roads are of different widtli in the Al/cwra of S'ukra. 

1 he footpaths of a grama and the miirga or narrow .streets 
of the capital, the rural lanes and the king’s higbwiay or 
Tajamurga—all the.se have been dealt with by that great 
Hindu writer.® h'rom the accounts of travellers and epi- 
graphical records we are able to gather a little about the 
existence of these in Vijayanagara. The Russian traveller 
Nikitin speaks of a road going .straight through the town.L 
Barbosa, as we shall .see later on, definitely tells us that the 


^ Baiia, Harshacharita, p. 133, 

* Ibid., p. 135- 

* .Aiyangar, The ISources, p. 324. 

Mpjor, p, 7. 

” lUliot, Hist, of India, IV, p. 124. 

^ SukranUi, I, II. Sati, 523, 530, 532, pp.- 34-5; .Saik,v, Pos. Hack.. 
P- I-, P- 78. 
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.^ts and squares were very wide.* Paes informs us of 
"a broad and beautiful street”/* while dealing with the 
outer circles of the capital. Then again while describing the 
citadels, he_writes, that he saw ’‘a very beaulifu) street of 
very beautilul houses’’.? And he furtiier says timt there 
were thirtyd'our streets between the House of Victory and 
the Palace,/ One of the roads mentioned by S'tikra is the 
marga. An inscription dated a-d. 1399 speaks of a nUirga,^ 

^ 'fhe streets were named, and in this respect the Vijaya- 
nagara inonarchs were guided by aheient usage. Thus in 
die days of Jatyvarman Suhdara Pandya, according to an. 
inscription dated in the seyenteenth yaiar of his reign, a 
street \vas called Buvanamuludupperunderuvu in the village 
of^ Maduriihtaka-chaturvedi-mahgalani.® An ec|uallv' for¬ 
midable name of a street in tlie times of Ariy anna b'daiyar 
(ijO., Harihara Rrlya li) was that of the streef Narpatten- 
nayiraporunderuvu \n agaram 'Tkum^^ ' , :t 

The monotony and' weariness of travel in tliose days must :' 
Iiave been in a wUy compensated by the grace and grandeur 
of the veliicles, some, of whiC'b, like the palanquin of the 
Boyecs and the howdah over the elephant, possessed, it niiist 
be admiued, a singular charm to the Indian eye. The con¬ 
veyances, according to S'ukra, are the elephant, the caniel, 
the buH and the horse. These he describes as excellent 
beasts of burden in descending order. Carriages are the 
best of all conveyances except in the rainy' .season.^ Except 
these last, the Vijayanagara people were familiar with ail the 
rest, although we may observe that travellers speak of carts 
as well. Barbosa in a.ii. 1514 noted tlie folloW’ing about 
the beasts of burden : ‘‘And they carry their goods by 
means of buffaloes, oxen, asses, and ponies, and do tliefr 
field \vork lyitli them’*.’ While speaking of pepper wliich 
Avas imported into the. city from Malabar, he says that it was 
.‘‘brougltt from Malabar on oxen and asses”.!*’ BotJj Paes 
and Nunix agree with Barbosa on this point. The-former 
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says: . . the oxen are beasts ot' burden and are surapter- 

mules; these carry all their goods”.' And tlie laiter rc- 
rnarks, . . for alt comes from outside on pack-oxen since 
in this couritry they always use beasts for burdens . . 
These animals were also used for tlie satpe purpose in the 
Hoysala times. While describing the greatness of the Vira 
Bapaja Uharma, an inscription dated A.D. 1150 says tfie 
following: ‘‘The Nana-desiis enjoying in great comfort, 
merit; wealth, pleasure and property (the four objects of 
human desire)”, “were also the carriers with asses and 
buffaloes, adorned with red trappings” of the country’s 
trade.'* Caesar h'rederick tells us that people ‘‘ride on 
bullocks with pannels as wee terme them, girts and bridles, 
and fluey have a very good commodious pace”.^ 


m 


.As' regards carts we may note tliat in about A.d. 1590 


mm 


Raja Nayaka, son of Devappa Gauda, chief of the Hadinad 
country, caused two breaches in a tank to be reconstructed 
by the hands of the cartmen of the Nandyala country.^ 
The V/ra Banajas who, as we have seeji, penetrated into 
the regions of the six continents, could ‘'on the moving 
cart (hey place their feet” as well as notice “a cart that has 




been robbed”/ The open space in front of the king's 


palace, according to Paes, was the road where passed 'bill 
the carts and conveyances carrying stores and ever}'thing 
else . ■■. 

Horses might not have been so frequently used as beasts 
of burden because of the fact of their having been import¬ 
ed from Persia and of their great use in the wars. Never¬ 
theless, they were trained in the art of caracoling and 
prancing, and were held in such high respect that feuda¬ 
tory’- kings had to take their oath of allegiance on the^ king’s, 
horse. Tins we gather from Paes. 'VWhen the (triuinph* 








al) cars (belonging to tire great nobles) have 


gone out 


they are immediately followed by many horses covered 
with trappings and cdoths of very fine stuff of the king’s 
colours, and with many roses and flowers on their heads 
and necks, and with their bridles all gilded; and in front 
of the.se hor.se.s goes a horse with two state-umbrella of 


li 




^ Sewell, f^or. Emp., p. 238. 

“ Ihid., p. 366. 

• R.C,, Vlt Sk. 118, pp. 86-7. 

Caesar Frederick, Vurchas^ ms, X, p. 98 

* IV, Yt. 27, p. m 
K.C.y Vll, Sk. 118/ op. at 

^ .Sewell, ihid., p. 254. 
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iog and with grander decorations than the others, 
and one of the lesser equerries leads it by the bridle. In 
front of this honsc-; goes another caracoling and prancing, 
as do all horses here, being' trained in that art. You must 
know that this horse- tiiat is conducted with all this state 
is a horse that the king keeps, and on they are sworn 

and received as kings, and on it tout,t be sworn all those 
that shall come after them; and in case such a horse dies, 
they put another in its place. If any king does hot wish 
to be sworn on horseback, they swear him on an elephant, 
which they keep and treat with equal dignit3^’” 

We have already seen something about the elephants in 
(he Vijayanagara times. These animals have always been 
assooiamd with rank and wealth in India.” Grandiloquent 
nairies were given to the liowdalts w hich carried roval 
personages.. Thus that" which b<;!onged to Raghunatha 
Nayaka of Tanjore, was called Vijayagarudridri." 

in addition to the services of the animals mentioned 
above, those of man were also in great demand. A, large 
population, the exact e.stiinate of which however cannot be 
gathered; the consequent clieapness of labour; the four-fold 
divisions of society: the tradition of having a particular 
class of people, to do a particular trade: the rights and pri- 
vilegCvS which such people enjoyed; and the existence of 
slavery—the.se were perhaps some of the reasons why nian 
in those days performed, as he unfortunately’ does still in 
some parts of southern India, the work of a beast of bur¬ 
den. The palanquins, most often beautiful in design and 
costly in value, with their traditional carriers, the Boyees, 
used by the capteins and the rich classes, were the rule of 
the day. Barbo.sa telLst us how the nobles, who liad incur¬ 
red the kingks tfi.spleasurc, M'ere ordered to present them¬ 
selves before him. They “have to come immediately : and 
the) come in very rich littera on men’s shoulders, and their 
horses are led by the bridle before thern, and many horses 
go in front of them”.* The common people were not al¬ 
lowed the use of this coveted cohvey.artce. “All the cap- 
tain,^ of this kingdom”, according to Nuniz, “make u.se of 
litters and palanqueens. These are like biers and men. 
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¥y them on their shoulders, but people are 'fibt allowed 
to make use of litters unless they are cavaliers of the highest 
rank, and the captains and principal persons use palan- 
queens. There are always at the court where the King is 
twenty thousand litters and palanqueens’’ 

Foreign travellers, however, were entitled to go in a 
palanquin. Caesar Frederick thus narrates how with two 
of the Portuguese he went from the capital to Goa. “At 
the end of two moneths, I determined to goe for Goa in the 
company of two other Portuguall Mercliants, which were 
making ready to depart, with two Palanchines or little 
Litters, which are very commodious for the way, with eight 
Falchines which are men hired to carry the Palanchine.s, 
eight for a palanchine, foure at a time; they carry them 
as we use to carry, Barrowes. And I bought me two Bul¬ 
locks, one of them to ride on, and the other to carry my 
victuals and provision, for in that Country men ride on 
bullocks with pannels, as wee terme them, girts and bridles, 
and they have a very good commodious pace. From 
Bezeneger to Goa in Summer it is eight daies journey, but 
vve went in the midst of winter, in the month of July, and 
were fifteene dayes comming to Ancola on the Sea coast, 
so in eight dayes I had lost my two Bullocks; for he that 
carried my victuals was weake and could not goe; the other, 
when T came unto a River where there was a little bridge 
to passe over, I put my Bullock to swimming, and in the 
middest of the River there was a little Hand, unto the 
which my bullocke went, and finding pasture, there hee 
remained still, and in no wise we could come unto him : 
And so perforce, I was forced to leave him; and at that 
time there was so much raine, and I was forced to goe 
seven dayes a foot with great paines: and by great chance 
I met with Falchines by the way, whom I hired to carry 
my clothes and victuals”.® 

From the account given by Nuniz we suppose there 
must have been almost an army of palanquin-bearers under 
the immediate control pf the king. Moreover, from the 
number of palanquins given it is evident that they must 
have been designed for different purposes. This is con¬ 
firmed by the History of the Carnataca Governors which 
says that in the palace of Tiruraala Nayaka “Further to 
the east, the palanquin of ceremony, common palanquins. 


* Sewell, For. Emp.. ^.389. 

* Caesar Frederick, Purchas, Pilgrims, X, P- 9^* * 
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r conveyances, are kept”.' And our assumption 
about tlie great number of palanquin-bearers is likewise 
attested by Paes, who informs us that litters were used to 
convey the royal ladies, and that ‘‘When they wish to go 
out they are carried in litters shut up and closed, so that 
they cannot be seen, and all the eunuchs with them, fully 
three or four hundred; and all other people keep a long 
distance from them”.“ The manner in which the royal 
ladies travelled is also described by Nuniz. ‘‘When he 
(the king) journeys to any place he takes twenty-five or 
thirty of his most favourite wives, who go with him; each 
one in her palanqueen with poles. The palanqueen of the 
principal wife is all covered with scarlet cloth, tassel led 
with large and heavy tvork in seed-pearls and pearls, and 
the pole itself is ornamented with gold. The palanqueens 
of the other wives arc? ornamented only with silver, but 
■another palanqueen, whiph is for his own person, always 
goes on the right side, and is in the same way decorated 
with gold. For a son or a daughter, if .such an one goes 
with him, he takes another bedstead of ivory inlaid with 
gold . . 

The Boyee.s, or the palanquin-bearers,* * were paid their 
wages before starting on a journey. How these simple folk 
could compensate for their faint-heartedness by their 
honesty is very well illustrated in the following adventure 
which befell poor Caesar Frederick in .\.d. 1567: ‘‘The 
Winter in those parts of the Indies beginneth the fifteenth 
of May, and lasteth unto the end of October; and as we 
were in Ancola, there came another Merchant of Horses in 
a Palanchine, and two Portuguall Souldiers, which came 
from Zeilan (Ceylon), and two carriers of Letters, which 
were Christians borne in the Indies: all these consorted to 
goe to Goa together, and I determined to go with them ; 
and cailsed a pallachine to be made for'me very poorely of 
Canes; and in one of them Canes I hid privily all the 
Jewels I had, and according to the order, I took eight Fal- 
chines to carie me: and one day about eleven of the clocke 
we set forwards on our journey; and about two of the clocke 
in the afternoone, as we passed a Mountaine which divideth 
the territorie of Ancola and Dialcan, I bcnng a little behind 

* Taylor, O.H.MSS., M. p. is?. 

“ Sewell, Tor. Emp., p. 248. .. 

* Ibid., p. 370. 

‘‘ Francis, Bdlary Gazetteer, 6o. 
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my company, \vas a::3Saulted by eight tlK^ev'^es, foilre of them 
had SAvords and targets^ and the other foure had bowes and 
arrowes.When the Falchines that carriedme understood the 
noise of tliG assault, they let the Pallachine and nie 
the ground, and ranne away and left me alone, with my 
clothes wrapped about me : presently the theeAa*s were on 
my necke and rifling me, they striped nie vSiarke naked, 
and 1 fVuned rny setfe sicke, because I woiilfi not leave the 
Pallachitie; and 1 had made me a little bed of my clothes; 
the theeves sought it very narrowly and siibtilly, and found 
two Purses that 1 had, well bound up together, wherein I 
bad put my copper money which 1 had changed fov foure 
Paji^odies in Ancola, The theeves thinking that it had been 


so many Ducats of gold, searclied me no further: then 
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they threw all my clothes in a bush, and hied them away, 
and as God would have it, at their departure there fell 
from them a hankercher, an when I saw it, I rose from my 
palianchine or couch, and tooke it up and wrapped it 
together within my pallancliine. Then tliese my Falchines 
were of so good condition, that tiiey retunied to, seek© me, 
W'hereas I thought F should not liave found so niuch good- 
nesse in them : because they were payed their money afore- 
hand, as is the case, I had thought to have scene thenr no 
more. Before there oomming I was determined to pluck 
the Cane wherein my Jewels were hidden, out of my couch, 
and to have made me a walking staffe to carry in my hand 
to Goa, thinking that should F have gone thither on foot, 
but by the faithfulness of my Imlchines, I was fid of that 
itrouble, and st> in foure dayes they carried me to Goa, in 
which time I made hard fare, for the theeves left me neither 
money, gold, nor silver, and that which I did eate \vas 
given of my men for Gods sake: and after atmy comming 
to Goa, I payed them for every thing royally that I had 
of them”.* 

In the mediaeval political manual of S’ukra, an important 
link in tlie chain between tlie city and tlie country districts 
is the rest-house or inn or serai.^ There is no evidence to 
prove that the rest-houses in southern lndi<'i in mediaeval 
limes were built according to tiie principles of S'tikra be¬ 
tween every two gmwas. But there cannot be a doubt that 
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ktevi' Caesar Frederick, Purchas, 
* Sukraniti, 1 , \h 538*9, pA 3 
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^r^^iouses exisSted in those days. We shall have an occa¬ 
sion of d(?scribing these which were called chhntras some 
of which were founded by the nobles, others by the comnion 
people. Altliough some were meant for the use of the poor¬ 
er class of Brahplans, yet al! tlie people, and especially 
pilgrims, M'ere fed in them. The rest-houses for the pil¬ 
grims were commonly known as choultries. A powerful 
chief under Venkata 11 by name Detain Papa Raya, with 
three hundred Bralimans under him, ‘‘gave hospitality to 
ihe pilgrims who went on, or came from Tripcti (Idru- 
pati)”.' '['he ancient city of Madura could boast of the 
famous New (dioultrv of I'irumala Nayaka."^ Since most 
of the Vijayanagara ckhatras were under the control of the 
fem]:)!es of ihe A'illag'es and towns, and since the central 
government guided the management of the temples, we 
presume that the inns must also have been under the super¬ 
vision of tile officers of the king, fn fact, these rest-house.s 
owed tl'ieir existence to tlu^ harge public charities of the 
times; and these latter, as an inscription dated a.d. 1462 
tells us, were “plact^d under the protection of the king’h" 
This was quite in keeping witli the principles laid down in 
the Sukraniti that resl-housrs near i!)n orurmis Avere to he 
lUKler the administration of the village authorities.* * But 
evidence is lacking about tb(\se \ujayanagara resi-liouses as 
regards an interesting point numtioned in the SUikrafilti — 
the subjection of travellers to slrict rules and queries at 
(he hands of (he officials in {'harge of the inns.* 


SccrioN 4. 'flic Cilics r*/' Ihe Empire 

I'he records of foreign iravebers are full of remarks on 
tlie briskness of trade and the c'()nsec]uenr |)rosperity of tlie 
differem; parts of the Vijayanagaj'a hhnpiro. 'Fhey wa*ile in 
almost all instances after perstmal observation of the com¬ 
mercial life in tile cities, sonu* of wiiich, likt^ those in the 


south, could lay good pretension: 


to 


antiquity. The 


V^ijayanagara monarchs did not introduce the system of 
building towns." I'o th(^ Ikmiils it was already a familiar 


' Hcras, p. 

T;iylor, OJI.MSS./U, p. 115. 

* K,C., X, Bn. 24, pp. 140-1. 

' r^tihramii, I, 11. 544 - 9 , p« 35‘ 

* Ihid. ^ 

* Rend C. P. Venkntaramannya, Town PUinnini> in Ane}(*nt Dekk^n, 
5. seq. ; Binodv? Behnn Durt, Town Planning in Ancient India, (1925). 
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'art. But in. mediaeval days a new life was infused 
into the cities of soulhern India. Whether on the 
western, eastern or southern coast, or in the interior, 
these centres of commercial and intellectual acti^ 
vity contributed to the wealth of the Bmpire. Barbosa 
gives us a list of “good-sized” cities. They were the 
following : Mergen (Mirjan), Honor (HonnSvuru), Baticala 
(Bhatkal), Majandur (Baindur), Bacanor (Barakur), Brace- 
lore (Basrur), Mangalor (Mangalore), Cumbola (Kurhbla).' 
Faria y Sousa confirms Barbosa about “Onor, Baticale, 
Barcalor, Bcvranor and others on the Province of Canam 
subject to the king of Bisnaga”.^ 

Among these Onor or Honor or Honnaviiru tvas well 
known for its antiquity. It was the chief city of the Hanu- 
vara Dvipa ot'er which ruled the famous ally of Rama, 
Hanumanta.* * In about a.d. 1170 the great minister Heg- 
gade Lakumayya, having freed the kingdom of his royal 
master Hoysala Narasiriiha from enemies, gave grants of 
land for the worship of the god Ke^ava of Honnavuru.* 
Tow'ards the end of the fourteenth century this city was 
under a Muhammadan governor named Jamal-Ud-dTn 
Muhammad Ibn Hasan, who was, according to Ibn Batu- 
tah, “subject to an infidel king, whose name is Haraib” 
(i.e., Hariappa Odeyar).® Soon the little town rose into 
prominence as a centre of foreign trade. It was under a 
Vijayanagara viceroy whom Varthema styles “a pagan and 
is subject to the king of Narsinga”® (i.e., Vijayanagara). 
This traveller has, as we have already seen in connection 
with the description of the fauna of the country, something 
to say about the general condition of the city. “There is,” 
says he, “ a great deal of rice here, as is usual in India, 
and .some kinds of animals, . . .The air of this place is 
most perfect, and the people here are longer lived than we 
are”.’ It came into some prominence in the history of the 
Portuguese and their relations with the Vijayanagara 
monarchs. Dom Francisco de Almeido burnt it in a.d. 


^ Barbosa^ Damos, 11 , pp. i85"97. 

® Faria y Sou.'$a, Pfntuguesa, I, p. 95. 

Steven.s). 

“ Rice, My. fns., Intn, p. xxx, 

^ V. P.i. Hri. 66, p. 20. 

* Ibn Batvijah, Travels, pp. 165-6. (Lee.) 

Varthema, Jones, pp. 121-2. 

' Temple, p. 50. 


(Trans, by Copt. John 







THE COUNTRY IN GENERAL 


.. _ vSoon after in a.d. 1510 “the King of Garsopa and 
Timoja had an interview with Albuquerque” at,that place.“ 
The Portuguese captured it in a.d. 1569;* * and it was still 
under their influence in the days of Pietro della Valle.* 
Anotlier flourishing city on the same coast was Bhatkal 
(Battakala). 'I'he travellers have a word of praise for it. 
Varthema .says that “Bathacala” was “a very noble city of 
India”, “walled, and very beautiful, and almost a mile 
distant from the sea. Its king is subject to the King of 
Narsinga, The city has no seaport, the only approach 
to it being a small river”,'’ Barbosa supplements this 
account with more details. He writes: ‘This town is 
situated in level country, it is very populous, and not wall¬ 
ed; it is .surrounded with many gardens, very good 
estates, and very fresh and abundant water”.* Though in 
this account he contradicts Varthema’s remark that the city 
had a wall, yet he admits that Bhatkal was a “large town”, 
“of very great trade in merchandise, inhabited by many 
Moors and Gentile.s, very commercial people. And at this 
port congregate many ships from Orguz (Ormuz), to load 
very good white rice, sugar in powder, of which there is 
much in this country, for they do not know how to make 
it in loaves; and it is worth at the rate of two hundred 
and forty maravedis the arroba (i.e., quarter of hundred- 
weight).” About its viceroy he .says: “This town pro¬ 
duces much revenue to the King. Its governor is a Gentile ; 
he is named Damaqueti. He is very rich in money and 
jewels. The King of Narsinga has given this place and 
others to a nephew of his, who rules and governs them, 
and lives in great State, and calls him.self king, but is in 
obedience to the king his uncle”.^ To the Portuguese this 
was an important centre of influence. Barbo!5a speaks of 
the -ships bound for Aden, in the harbour of Bhatkal, 
“ri.sking them.selves, although it is forbidden them bv the 
Portugue<;e”. who prohibited the importation of spices and 
drugs, Bhatkal paid an annual tribute to the kine of 
Portugal,* 

* DjjJnveri?, The Portuguese in India, I, p. 120. 

^ Ibid., p. 207, 

* Jhid., p. <147. 

Pietro,, delfn V’alle, Travels, II, p. 20a, n (7). 

* Varthema, Jone.s, 119; Temple, 49. 

* Barbosa, Stanley, p. 81. 

^ Ibid., pp. 79-80; Dames, I, pp. 187-8. 

* Ibid., p. 81; Dames, ibid,, pp. 189-90. ; ■ 
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nother city of some commercial importance o^i rhe 
same coast was Ankola. Vartherna calls it ‘‘Centacola’’.* * 
1 n the times of Caesar Frederick it belongect to the Queen 
of Gersoppe, whom he calls “Queen of Garjifopam’’, who 
paid tribute to the king of Bezeneger (Vijayanagara).^' 

But a more important town than Ahkola was Mahgalur 
(Mangalore). In the days, of ’Abdur Razzaq, it marked the 
limits of the Vijayanagara Empire on the Malabar coast.* 
\¥h€n Barbosa visited it, it was already a flourishing town. 
He tvrites thus atmuf it: “The banks of this river (i.e.j 
Netravatl) are very pretty, and very full of woods and palm 
trees, and are very tliickly inhabited by Moors and Gentiles, 
and Studded with fine buildings and houses of prayer of the 
Gentiles, W'hich are very large and enriched with large 
revenues. There are also many mosques, where they 
greatly horidur Mahomed”.* As we remarked in ah earlier 
connection, Mafigajur was the headquarters of the Vijaya¬ 
nagara fleet oh the Tu|uva coast under its officer who was 
Called (Lord of Ships). In a.d. 1514, 

however, it was looted by the Portuguese captain, Luiz de 
Mello de Silva.* 

The boundaries of the Vijayanagara Empire to the 
' north of Malabar, however, in the days-of Barbosa, were 
marked by- the .small town of Kuihbla. . . here the 
Kingdom of Narsinga comes tc* end along the coa^t of 
this province of Tulinat (i.e., Tufu-nafiii)’’.* 

■ There were prosperous cities in Tutuva besides Mahga¬ 
lur. The chief among them was Sahgitapura, also named 
Haduhajli, Ah inscription dated A.D. 1488 sings its praise 
thus: “. . . the abode of fortune, having splendid chaity- 
alayas, a place of descent in the female line, inhabited 
by happy, generous, and pleasure-loving people, filled with 
elephants, horsesL and powerful Warriors, resplendent with 
lofty man.sions is Sahgit.npura, wprthy of all prai.se. With 
bands of clever persons, poets, ' disputers, orators, and 
declaimers, a place for the production, of elegant Hteraturc*. 
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' Vatihema, Jomis, p. 120, n. {2), 

Cae.sar Frederick, Purchas, Pilj^rims, 

* Elbot, Hist, of India, IV, p. 103 Sewell, For. Kmp. 

* Barbosa, Stanley, p. 83. 

® Burge ChronQlogy, p. 38. ^ ’ - 

** Barbosa^, ibid,, H3 ; Dame**, I, pp, 195*6. ' '; 
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_mvned for ill! ihe fine arts, ■vvas Sangitapura”.’ Thai: 

this was no “conventional .‘botnbast” which the engravoir 
wrote will be evident w’hen we shall see something ;ibout 
the literary activities of the times. 

Both accordirg to foreign travellers and inscriptions, the 
regions on the Western Gliauts were clotted with rich cities. 
Speaking in general about these, Barbosa remarks: “This 
range is peopled in several parts, with good towns and 
villages, very luxuriant in water ancl cielicidus fruit’’.^ 
Among sucli thriving cities mention must be made Udd- 
hare. It was the capital of the Eighteen Kampanas. A 
in.scription dated a.d. 1380 says the following about it: 
adu ■mim-dc'imdiarmya-pryutmf atula-v/ipUalaiulnidiU^^^ 
sampadamath tdld-irpptt ^npmdy-akhila~jana-sametam lasal- 
puTpa-viiti mditodynnmpi-ytihlam prakata-kalam-jdla-prasu 
tdtoTppiido. uni-prentid-dhaTvim/ihhirdniafft eiia 

mere UddhareJ’ : 

Erjually famous was another dity, Gerasoppe. Alitiut 
A.D. *274 Adiyanna, son of Govinda S'etti' of Gerasape, and 
lay disciple of Prabhachcindra Bhattarak'a Deva, granted as 
a perpetual endowment four gadydnas to provide for milk 
for the daily anointment of Gommata E>?va at Belgoja.' 
From the thirteenth century onwarcls Gertisoppe constantly 
-exerts a steady influence ih the coihmercial, literary, and 
religious life of the people, “On the southern petal'of tlie 
great lotus Jambu-dvipa is the Bharata counti’y, in which, 
on the eastern side of the western ocean, is the great Taulava 
country. In it, on the south bank of the Arilbli river, sliin* 
ing like the. in-^fjifndra (or central sectarian mark on the" 
forehead of Vaishnavas) is Iyshemapura, '(i.e:, Gerasoppe), 
like Purandhara (Indra’s city), with glittering go/>irra.t (or 
temple towers). With five Jina Chaitvas, king’s palaces, 
abode of yogis, lines of merchants’ houses, with crowds 
of people devoted to acts of merit and liberality, groups of 
gurus and yatis, bands of poets and learned men, multi* 
tudes of excellent Bhavyas (or Jainas)-~what city in the 
world was so celebrated as Gerasoppe?”" No wonder this 
city, which was .thus praised in about a.d. 1560, figured 
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piouotjsly in tlie annals of the Portuguese in India 
under its able rulers of Tiiluva orirfind 




Bharahgi was another mountain city ‘which may be 


noted. It was in Nrig.'irakhaiida, and, according to an in- 
, scriplion dated a,d. 1415, it was also a certtre of pious and 
learned men. “Amon." the islands Jambii-dvipa, and 


among' ccantries Kannada country, are distinguished lor 


„' ;beauty, wt'filth, and truthfulness. In janibu-dvipa in the 
V Karnataka-Aishaya. adorned with all* manner of trees 
(named) is Nrigarakhtinda. A head-ornament to that nadu 
is Bharahgi, filled with wise Bhavj’as (or Jainas), learned 
.. men, just men and wealthy people, so that it seemed the 


abode of goddess of fortune” ^ 






Wm 




li 


jicrf: 
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That tlic praise, which the Hindu eompo.sers gave to 
these cities filled with good buildings and intelligent peo¬ 
ple was not e?caggerated is shown by the account of an¬ 
other important city on the hills, Bidrur (Bed’nore), which 
’Abdur Razzaq saw on his way to the great Hindu capital. 
On leaving a huge mountain, the base of which cast a 
shadow on the .sun”, says he,“and whose sword (peak) 
sheathed Itself in the neck of Mars-, and crossing a forest, 
he arrived xft “the city of Bidrur, of which the houses were 
like palahes and its beauties like houries. In Bidrur there 
; is a temple so high that you can see It at a distance of 
nevera] parasan^s. It Is impossible to describe it without 
fear of being charged with exaggeration, In brief, in the 
middle of the city, there Is an open space extending for 
about ten jaribs, charming as the garden of Iram. In it 
' there are flowers of every kind, like leaves. In the middle 
of the garden there is a terrace (fej<r.«), composed of stones, 
raised to the height of a man ; .so exquisitely cut are they, 
and joined together with so much nicety, that you would 
sav it was one .slab ^jf stone, or a piece of blue firmament 
which had fallen upon the e.arth. " ip the middle of this 
terrace there is a lofty building comprising a cupola of 
blue stone, on which are cut figures,^ arranged in three 
row.s, tier above tier. Such reliefs >nd pictures could not' 
have been repre.sented upon it by the sharp style and decep- 


* Dnnvers, The Porlttgiiese, I. and ; My. Arch. Rebort ipr^ 

1916 -T 7 , p, 69 . As a famous tHis 'place has rewvcHl prafse jeven 




at tho hnnd.s of modern travellers. 

Eastern Experiences, p, 115 ; Rice, 

XIV. P 421. ^ 

ViT.G., VlIT, Sb. 320.. p.‘fS-'Sb. 330, prgg. 


T'orbis. I.A.. XLII, pp. z8s-6: Boer'mg. 
Gas., II, p. 470, (Rfev. ed.): 
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in a forest of cadmnhu- trees; and being' unable 
to proceed fitrliter took up his abode at the foot of one of' 
tlicni. He was surprised at the sight of an unusua] sp)!en~ 
dour; and, going to look, was favoured by tlie god with 
die view, becatisft he had been very virtuous in a former 
birth. i\s it was Monday, the gods were performing horn-, 
age and anointing tile image, as tliougli it had b.ren the 
night of .S’iaa. The merchant batlied in the tank and wor¬ 
shipped : wlien the gods liad disappeared, he sa,vv die stone 
image only: and next day went and told the. king aforesaid 
what he had seen. The god also appeared’to the king ithe 
following nig'lit by a vi.sion, in a form of a religious ascetic, 
and conimanded him to build a temple in the afore¬ 
said wilderness. I'he king finding the vi.sion arid’ the .state¬ 
ment of the merchant acyord, went to the place and had the 
forest cleared. Being uncertain how to build the temple 


and town, the 


ag 


;'ain appeared and gave instructions; 


in obedience to which workmen were employed, and a 
temple was built with seven enclosures, having a Jking’s 
street. Brahmins’ streets, and also Streets for the other three 
castes and for tlie temple servants; also ckvuttries, ifian- 
dabams, tanks and the like. The whole being splendidly 
Itnished, with a palace also for the king, on the north-east J 
quarter, an emliarrassment arose as to how these numerous ’ 
buildings could all be purified preparatory to residence at 
once, so as to ensure an entrance on a fortunate day; this 
difficulty the god .STwi was pleased to remove by causing 
Gcinga, abiding in the hair on Iiis head, to pour forth co- 
piou.s streams on the whole place, and the god was pleased 
to give it the name of Malhurai (or pleasant,)" and he thei’ 
disappeared. The king placed guards at the four cardinal 
points of the city, which were all four of them deities”.' 

What an iraport.ant part this seat of tlie Vija)'anagara 
viceroy in the south pdayed" in the history of mediaeval 
times will be di.scussed at length in a sub.sequent connection. 
Ever since the day.s of Kumara Kariipaiia, vdio liberated it 
frani the Muslim yoke, it continued to be the great city it 
had been before Vijayanagara times. Even in A.d. 1662 
it failed not to attract the attention of foreigners. In that 
year John Nieuhof wrote thus about it : ‘‘The Capital City* 
and ordinaty residence of the Navk, is Madu-re. five Davs 
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ny’s to the Nortli of Koylang; being a3brned witli 
many most magnificent Fagodes or Pagan Temples, wfiich 
have very high Turrets Gilt on the top”.T 

I'he Coromandel coast too was lint:d with towns. Faria 
y Sousa gives us a long list of some , of the cities in 
A.jDi 1506 from Cape Comorin to Orissa. “The first the 
Kingdom of Bisnaga contains 200 Leagues, and these 
Towns : Tarancmii, Manapur, Vaipur, Trechendur, Cali- 
grande, Charcacale, Tucucurii, Benbar, Calicare, Beadala, 
Manancort, and Cannameira, whence takes the name that 
Cape that stretches out there in 10 degrees oi North Lati¬ 
tude; then Negapatan, Habor, 'Triminapatan, Tragambar, 
'I rimenava, Colororam, Fuduchicra, Calapale, Connumeira, 
Sadrapalani, and Meliapur, now called St, Thomas because 
- that Apostle’s Body was found there. From St. Thomas tQ 
Palicata are nine Leagues, then go bn Chiricole, Aremogan, 
Coleturo, Calecirco, Pentipolii,. where ends the Kingdom of 
Bisnagur, and begins that of Orixa, . Barbosa is more 
precise not only as regards the names of some of the most 
important of the Vijayanagara cities on the eastern coast but 
also as regards their general prosperity. “Twelve league.s 
further on the coast turns to the north, the country is called 
Cholmender (i.e., Cholaraandala or Coromandel), and it 
extends seventy or eighty leagues along the coast. In it 
there are many Gentile cities, towns and villages, and it 
belongs to the King of Narsinga; it is a land abounding in 
rice, meat, and wheat, and all sorts of vegetables, because it 
is a country which has very beautiful plains. And many 
ships of Malabar come here to load rice, and they bring 
goods from Cambay to this country, that is to say,- copper, 
quicksilver, verrnilion, pepper and other goods. And 
throughout all this Cholmender much spice and drugs, and 
goods of Malaca, China, and Bengal are to be met with, 
which the Moori.sh ships bring here from those parts, since 
they do not venture to pa.ss to Malabar from dread of the 
Portuguese. And although this country is very abundantly 
provided, yet if it should happen any year not to rain, it 
falls into such a state of famine that many die of it, and 
.some sell their children for a few provisions, or for two or 

'Churchill, Voyages, II, p. 297, op. oit.; Visvimcitha, Nayaks, 
p-330 op-yit. 

’ Faria y Sousa, Asia PortugUesa, I, p. 97. It ia regrettable that in 
the hands of this writer the names of the cities have suffered such a 
distortion as to elude all identification. B.A.S. 




vedi5. And in these times the Malabars carry rice and 
cocoa nuts to them, and return with their ships laden with 
slaves, and all the chetis, Gentile merchants> who live 
throughout India, are natives of this country of Gholmen- 
der; as they are very sharp, great accountants, and dexter- 
; . ous merchants. And many Gountry-born Moors, mercantile 
and sea-faring men, live in the seaports”.‘ 
fe, I-’niiGat was a- town inhabited by greai. traders ih the 
s'/ ' days of Barbosa.“Proceeding yet further and leaving the 
town of Mailapur there is on the coast another City ,belong- 
'i'; the liing of Narsyngua, inhabited by both Moors 

' , and , Heathen, great traders”.’’ Its government and trade 
are thus described by the Scvme traveller. “In this city the 
King of Narsyngua maintains a Governor under his ordens* *, 
and collects his duties. Here are made great abundance of 
printed cotton clollis, which are worth much money in 
Malaca, Peegti, Chjinatra, and in the Kingdom of Guzarate 
and Malabar tor clc>thing. Here also copper, ciuicksilver, 
and vermilion as well as otiier Cambaya wares, dyes in 
grain (Meca velvets) and especially rose-water”.'’ 

Negapatani was also a port of some significance. About' 
it we have from the pen of Caesar Freeze rick : “From the 
Hand of Zelian men are to goe with small ship.s of Nega- 
patan, within the lirrne land, and seventie Iwo miles off 
is a very great Citie, and very populous of Portuguals and 
Christians of the Countrey, and part Gentiles: it is a Coun- 
/! trey of small trade”.* 

No account of the cities of Vijayanagara on the eastern 
coast may be said to be adequate without mention being 
made of Mailapur. Its ancient name was Varnanathapura, 
and its history is thus described in tradition. “Anciently, 
this town was Avholly inhabited by Jain as, who had a fane 
.. M'ith an image of Nemi or Alii Tir’thacar {Mi-Tirthankara). 

I One of these sages had a dream in which he was informed 
that, within a few days, the town would be overwhelmed 
by the sea. The image wa.s removed further inland; and, 
tliree days after^ the old town Avas swallowed up by the 
sea, ITe /flinni' appear af^^^^ to have had'fanes, with 
many image.s ,in: each, in a town which was called Maila- 



‘ Barbeut, Stanley, p. 174: Dames, If, p. us. 

r Ihiil., Dames, 11 , pp. 120-30. . > / ' . 

* Ihid., p. 132. ^ 

Caesar tredorick, Purchas, Pilfirims, X, p. 108; Heras, Ayavidu, p. 175, 
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:anag'««J. , Another night, vision announced'the submerg¬ 
ing abo of this town, within three days; connected witlt 
a command to remove the image lurther inland. This 
command was obeyed. At a later x^eriod Brahvians came, . 
from die western Chola country; and, by, .sux3erior skill in 
astrological, and - astronomical calculationSj with their 
knowledge of the Al ’f/mrx'ana (or arts of niagic), they 
succeeded in turning the people from the /flMta credence. 
The image was taken away by some of its votaries, towards 
the west, tis far ns OhUantbur"^ ; 

In the sixteenth century it was under the Vijayanagara 
authority, but it. bad already won for itself fame by its . „ 
association with the memories and achievements of the great 
Apostle, St. Thomas. When Barbo.sa speaks of it, mueh 
of its ancient wealth had disappeared. “Furthef along this 
coast”, says this traveller while dealing with Coromandel, 
‘‘which makes a bend to the north-west, and then turns to 
, tlie north-east, having left the Cholmendel country, at a 
distance of twelve leagues there is a city almost uninhabited . 
and very tmcient, which is called Mylextur; in former times - 
it was a considerable place of the Kingdom of Narsinga”.'* 

The good feeling that existed between the different com- ' 
munities in the times of Barbosa, is very well illu.strat(“d in 
the following story told by him in connection witii Maila- 
X:nir and St. Thomas, the Apostle. “In this city is buried 
tile body of tlie .'Apostle St. Thomas, in a .small church 
near the sea. And the Christians of Couiam, who are of 
his doctrine, siiy that when St. 'Ihornas left Coularn, on 
being persecuted by the Gentiles, he met with a few com- 
I)aruons going to that country, and settled in this city of 
Maylepur, which at that {period rvas twelve leagues distant i „ 
from the sea, which later eat away the land, and came in 
upon it. And there he began to preach the faith of Christ, ' 
to which he converted .some, whilst otheis persecuted and ' ' 
wished to kill him, and he .separated him.self from the 
people, and went about frequently among tiie mountains. 
■And one day as he wandered about in that manner, .-t 
gentile hunter, with a bow, saw many peacocks together 
upon the ground in that mountain, and in the midst of ^ 
them one very large and very handsome .standing u])Oh a 
stone slab; this hunter shot at it, and' sent an ariW through 
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^fe&dy, and they rpse up and iQ: 

into tho body of a man. And this huntaf atod^^ 
until he saw the bu^ the said apostle fall. 'And he 
went to the city where he related that miracle to the 
governors> who came to see it, and they found that it was 
indeed the body of St. Thoinas, and then they went to see 
tlie place where he had been wounded, and they saw the 
impression of human feet marked on the slab, which ha 
left impressed when he rose wounded. And when the 
governors of the country saw so great a miracle, they 
said that this man was holy, and we did not believe him; 
and they took him and buried him in the church where 
he now is, and they brought the stone upon which he left 
the said foot-marks, and they placed it close to his grave; 
and they ^y that on burying him. they could never put his 
right arm in the tomb, and it always remained outside; and 
if they buried him entirely, next day they found the arm 
above the earth, and so they let it be. The C^hristians, his 
disciples and companions who built the said church, and 
the Gentiles already held him for a saint, and honoured 
him greatly. He remained thus with liis arm outside of 
the grave for a long time, and they say that many people 
came there from many parts in pilgrimage, and that some 
Chine.se came also, who wished to cut off his arm arid 
carry it away as a relic, and that when they were about to 
strike atdt with a sword, he withdrew his arm inside, and 
it was never seen again. So he remains still in that her¬ 
mitage, very humbly, and lighted up by the grave of G(xl', 
because the Moors and Gentiles light him up, each one 
saying that he is something belonging to them. And the 
house and church are ordered in our fashion, with crosses 
on the altar, and at the top of the vault a great wooden 
cross, and peacocks for a device. . . 

On the eve of the Vijayanagara Empire this ancient 
city pjissed' completely into the hands of the Portuguese, 
who converted it into one of the finest cities in the East. 
John Nieuhof in a.d. 1662 thus describes its beauty, and 
explains why it was called Mailapur. “Meliapor Signifies 
in their Language as much as a Peacock, intimating, that 
as this Bird is the most beautifull of all others, so, tin’s 
city did in Beauty excell all the rest of the East. .Some 
will have the City of St. Thomas, or Meliapor, to be the, 


’ Itarhosa, Stmiley, pp. 175-C; Dames, II, p. 129. 
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ie called Mapura by Ptolemy. The City was quite 
desolate, when the Portuguese tirst came there, who re¬ 
built it in 1545. Since which it has Encreased to that 
Degree, that not many Years after, she was Accounted 
one of the finest Cities in all the Indies: Both in- respect 
of the Magnificance of its Buildings, and the Number of 
rich Inhabitants. It is Fortified with Stone-wall, strength¬ 
ened by several Bastions, and has under its Jurisdiction 
above 300 Villages and Towns. It is one of the Richest 
Sea Ports of all the East Indies, its situation being in the 
midst of all the best Harbours of these Parts, which 
renders in the more Convenient for the East Indian trade*’.* 


CHAPTER III 

THE CAPITALS OF THE EiVlPIRE 
Section I. Introductioti 

The lame of the Vijayanagara Empire rests, according 
to popular belief, on the grandeur of its capital, which 
foreign travellers have greatly extolled; but there is every 
reason to believe that something of its greatness originated 
from and ended in places other than the City of Victory. 
The common conception about this greatast capital of the 
Empire deserves to be modified to .some extent in the light 
of contemporary history^ The beginnings of the Empire 
were laid, as the reader must have guessed by the remarks 
about the origin of the kingdom of Harihara I, not in the 
famous city which has given the Empire its name, but in 
one or two centres about it which were hallowed by the 
memories of quasi-historical persons and of the Hoysalas 
themselves. It has already been pointed out that in the 
times of Ballala III, his MaMmandale^vara Hariappa, who 
was placed over the principality of Kukkala-nadu, was the 
most prominent figure amongst the provincial governors of 
that Hoysala monarch. Further it was also noted that the 
absence of any political upheaval, or even of a revolt, and 
the matrimonial alliance between the family of Harihara I 
and that of the Hoysalas suggest some sort of tacit under¬ 
standing between the latter, whose influence as a ruling 
power was dying out, and the sons of Sangama, whose 
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lin was now cissuining definite shape, as regards tfe: 
'pFace from where Harihara and his brothers were to continue 
the rule and tradition of the kings of the Hosyala-vamsia. 
It is not unreasonable, therefore, to suppose that the new-, 
comers in order, to preserve a semblance of their respect 
for, and to justify their relationship with, the Hoysalas, 
would have ruled from the old capitals of the latter ratlier 
than from a new one till they had firmly established them¬ 
selves on the Kan.iat.aka soil. The founders of the Vijaya- 
nagaia Empire, we may once again note, had limited 
resources both as regards men and money; and what is 
worse, they were fully aware of the presence of the Muham¬ 
madans in the itouth. They rightly concentrated their 
attention more on the question of the soutliern danger than 
on the topic of (treating a grand capital. This explains the 
fact that Hariappa Odeyar, who always styled him.self, as 
was said a while ago, only a MahcVimidalesvcira, had no 
capital worth the name, although he wielded considerable 
influence through Ids governors Gautarasa, placed at 
Mangajur, Gopefla at Kuppaftiir in Nagarakhanda, and 
Chameya Nayaka at Badaini.* But about the principality 
of Kukkala-nadu, and about the centre from where Hari- 
hara exercised his jurisdiction, iliere is, unfortunately, no 
record in the inscriptions.* This conjecture of ours would 
lake us to the year a.d. 1346 which may be said to be the 
date of the foundation of the Vijayanagara Empire. But 
such an assumption is challenged by the evidence of stone 
iirscriptions and copper-plate grants which ascribe the 
bTuldin," of tiie capital called Vijayanagara to the great 
sage Vidyaranya and Harihara I in A.D. 1336. 

• ■. , - 

Section Ihc Origin of the Capital 

The stories in connection with the origin of the city of 
Vijayanagara are to be found in tradition, in the accounts 
of foreign travellers and in the inscriptions. Theiie have 
led almost all writers on Vijayanagara history to conclude 
that the city was built by Harihara I with the aid of 
Vidyarai^ya. The different versions of the construction of 
the capital which recall, however, the memory of the 
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p0-iorraance pi a great event by the rishis of”old,‘ deserve 


to. be dealt with in detail before we examine them on tlie 
strength of contemporary evidence. Mr. Sewell enumerates 
them thus: 

“One has it that two brothers named Bukka and Hari- 
hara, who had been in the service of the king of Warangal 
at the time of the destruction of that kingdom by the 
Muhammadans in 1323, escaped with a small body of horse 
to the hill country about Anegundi, being accompanied in 
their flight by the Brahman Madliava or Madliavacliarya 
Vidyaranya, and by some means not stated became lords 
of that tract, afterwards founding the city of Vijayanagar. 

“Another states that the two brothers were officers in 
the service of the Muhammadan governor of Warangal 
subsequent to its first capture in 1309. They were des¬ 
patched against the Hoysala Ballala sovereign in the ex¬ 
pedition under the command of Malik Kafur in 1310, which 
resulted in the capture of the Hindu capital, Dvara- 
saniudra; but the portion of the force to which the brothers 
belonged suffered a defeat,’’and they fled to the mountainous 
tract near Inegundi. Here they met the holy Mldhava, 
who was living the life of a recluse, and by his aid they 
established the kingdom and capital city. 

“A variant of this relates-that the two brothers for some 
reiison fled direct from Warangal to Anegundi. This 
account redounds more to their honour as Hindus. 

1 hough cornpelled first to accept service under their con¬ 
querors, their patriotism triumphed in the end, and they 
abandon^ the flesh-pots of Egypt to throw in their luck 
with their co-religionists. 

A fourth story avers that the hermit Madhava himself 
founded the city after the discovery of a hidden treasure, 
ruled over it himself, and left it after-his death to a Kuruba 
family who established the first regular dynasty. 

“A fifth mentioned by Couto,^ who fixes the date aS 
1220, states that while Madhava was living his ascetic life 
amongst the mountains he was supported by meals brought 
to him by a poor shepherd called Bukka, and one day 
the Brahman said to him, ‘Thou shalt be king and emperor 


/. Bom. R.A.S. XVII, pp. 83-4, where Dr. R. G. Bhandarkar describes 
tone such congress of rishcs as given in -the Brihadarai.tyaka Upanishad and 
the Vayu Purana. 

* bccada, VI, l.v.c. 4; Sewell, Eor. Entp., p. 22, n. (t), ' 
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Industan* *. The other sliephftrds learned this, and 
began to treat this shepherd '.vith veneration, and,made hini 
their head; and he acquired the name of ‘king’, and began 
to conquer his neighbours who were five in number, viz., 
Canara, Taligas, Canguivarao, Negapatao, and he of the 
Badagas, and he at last became lord of all and called him¬ 
self ‘Boca Rao’, He was attacked by the king of Delhi, 
but the latter was defeated anc|, retired, whereupon Biikka 
established a city and called it Visaja Nagar, which we 
corruptly called Bisnaga; and we call all the kingdom by 
that name, but the natives amongst themselves always call 
it the ‘kingdom of Ganarab Couto’s narrative seems 
to be a mixture of several stories. His wrong date points 
to his having partly depended upon the original chronicle 
of Niiniz, or the summary of it published by Barros ; while 
the rest of the tale savours more of Hindu romance than 
of historical accuntcy. He retains, however, the tradition 
of an attack by the king of Delhi and the latter’s subsequent 
retirement. 

' “Another authority suggests that Bukka and Harihara 
may have been feudatories of the Hoysala Ballalas’’.* 
There is another tradition which ascribes the foundation 
of the city to a certain Vijaya Rayal in the year A.D. ur8.® 
Some have based their remarks on the authority of the 
Rdjakalanirnaya. This MS. “though not of any hi.storical 
value, (it) is neverthele.ss noteworthy, as it puts forth a 
new view concerning the foundation of the kingdom of 
Vijayanagara’’.' “It relates that, when the ‘Suratrana’, 
conquered the country of Vlra Rudra and killed him, Hari¬ 
hara and Bukka, two brothers who were the keepers of the 
treasury of the vanquished Hindu king, fled aw'ay from the 
country and took shelter under another king named Rama- 
natha, When Ramanatha was also killed by the army of 
the ‘S’uratranab these brothers were taken prisoners. But , 
the ‘Suratrana’ finding them good and capable fellows, 
deputed them for the conquest of the king Ballaja. After 
one nnsMcces.sfuI attempt they gained a complete victorv 
over Ballaja and took possession of the Karnataka kingdom. 
Then the incident of a hare chasing the dogs of Hariliara 


V’^eweli, For. Kmp , op. 20-2. Fok some other versions, see Salem 
Mnnual, I, p. 4^, cited by Rani?acharh 7 .v 4 .; XTJTI, p. 6, 

'^ Fetgnsson, History of and Eastern Architertitre (bemfj the IH 

voT, of thet Hisforv of Arch. 1876) p* 374» cired hy Sewell, Lists., I, p. 106. 

* Gopinatha Ep. Ind., XV, p, xOy seq, 
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the founding of the city of Vidyanagara with the 
assistance of the sage Vidyaranya is mentioned. 

In the Sivatattvaratndkara compiled under the patronage 
of Basava Raja of Kejadi, of the eighteenth ceritury a.d., 
it is narfated that Harihara and Bukka, whp were treasurers 
of king Vira Rudra, returning from Ujjaini, whither they 
had been on a pilgrimage after the destruction of Warangal 
by the Muhammadans, desired to go and see Virupaksha 
of Hampe. Siva appeared to them in a dream and asked 
them to proceed to that holy place where a famous sage— 
Vidyaranya—^would create a city for them, and place them 
as rulers with a view to establish peace in the land. On 
reaching Hampe they related their dream to the sage, who 
had also a like vision to that effect. They conferred to¬ 
gether about the place of the city. Meanwhile a shephetd 
appeared and told them that on the southern bank of the 
river Tuftgabhadra there was a hillock where the goddess 
of wealth lived, and that she would help their cause. The 
shepherd, however, begged them not to divulge his name. 
The three men then went to the place and worshipped 
her, whereupon the goddess, without showing herself, told 
them that she would bless them and fulfil their wishes, in 
case they gave her the shephered as a sacrifice. Thereupon 
the shepherd was brought to the place. He agreed to .sacri¬ 
fice himself for the great cause,on one condition, viz., that 
all the kings of that line would assume his name. Then he 
went near the goddess and disappeared. The godde.ss then 
asked Vidyaranya to create a town in the form of Sricha- 
ira, where she would rain gold for 3I ghatis (i.e, i| hours).“ 


^ Gopinatha Rao, Ep. Ind., XV» p« lo, seq,. Dr. Venkata Rartianayya Jn 
hi.'? Kampili and Vijaydnagara gives the extract from the Rajakdlanirnaya, 
Appendix A, pp. 34-5. 

* Basava Raja of Ke|adi, Siva-tattva^ratnakara, KsiWola IV, 29-56. (Ed. 
by 6. Rama Rao and Sundara Sastri). For another modern account of the 
foundation of the city see Kcladi-nripa^Vijaya by Lihgan^a. (Ed. by Dr. 
R. Shama Sastry), pp. 15-17. (Uny. of My.sore, Oriental Library publication, 
No. 9). A ^aim-leaf , version of the same work which i.s in the India 
Office Library, contains some very slight variations, but is substantially the 
same. It may be interesting to know that in the kdtfya called Keladi- 
n^ipa-Vijaya, Harihara and Bukka are described to have come from the 
north, easjodi od;<s siaSjstdcioad 

po&ldd d5«)a gSocsa aioda dadadoh^h c&ada4,£>ado3n>.* * 

India Office copy, Cf. Lifigawa’S version, p. 15. Liflgaijpa, who is supposed 
to have been the author of Keladi-n^ipa-kavya, livted .somewhere in the first 
or last quarter of the seventeenth ceritury. Lifigaijipa, ibid*, Intr;, p. vi, 
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jas given in the account of 
; King (Deorao) going one day a-hunting, as 
Avas often his wont, to a mountain on the other side of the 
river of Nagumdym (Anegundi), where now is the city of 
Bisnaga,—which, at that time was a desert place in which 
much hunting took place, and which the King had reserved 
for his own amusement,—being in it with his dogs and 
appurtenances of the chase, a hare rose up before him, 
which, instead of fleeing from the dogs, ran towards them 
and bit them all, so that none of them dared go near it 
for the harm that it did them.* * And seeing this, the King, 
astonished at so feeble a thing biting dogs which had al¬ 
ready caught for him a tiger and a lion, judged it to be 
not really a hare but (more likely) some prodigy; and he 
at once turned back to the city of Nagumdym. 

“And arriving at the river, he met a hermit who was 
walking along the bank, a man holy among them, to whom 
he told what had happened concerning the hare. And 
the hermit, wondering at ft, said to the King that he should 
turn back with him and shew him the place where so 
marvellous a thing had happened; and being there, the her¬ 
mit said that the King ought in that place to erect houses 
in which he could dwell, and build a city, for the prodigy 
meant that this would be the strongest city in the world, 
and that it would never be captured by his enemies, and 
would be the chief city in the kingdom. And so the King 
did, and on that very day began work on his houses, and he 
enclosed the city round about; and that done he left Nagum¬ 
dym and soon filled the new city with people. And' he 
gave it the name Vydiajuna, for so the hermit called him¬ 
self who had bidden him construct it; but in course of 
time the name has become corrupted, and it is now called 
Bisnaga”.^ Firishtah’s narrative of the same has alreadv 
been noted in an earlier connection. 

Before we examine the epigraphical evidence in favour 
of the story of the Hare, the Hermit, and Harihara, it 
may not be out of place to recount the opiriions of scholars 
who have almost unanimously adhered to this strange 


‘ ‘'This samf* tale is told of many kings and chiefs in southern India. 
The *Tazkifa%ul-Muluk* (Tnd. Ant., May 1890 p. 129) also relates it of the 
Bahmani Sultan Xhmad Shah (1422-35), alleging that' it was the behaviour 
of a hunted hare that induced him to make Bidar his capitnl’*. Sewell, 
Fof. Etnp., p. 299» (i)* 

* ihid., pp. 299-300* 
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as ail historical fact. Thus Wilson writes; “Tradi¬ 
tion places also the foundation ot Vi jay ana gar in a.D. 1336, 
a period not incompatible with the political events to 
which it probably owed its elevation, the capture of 
Dinarasamiuira (the capital of the Beidl kings of Mysore) 
by the Mohamedans, and consequent decline of their 
power occurring in 1310-n, and tlte destruction oi Warankal 
and' the subversion of the Andhra or Telinga monarchy by 
die same enemies taking place about 1323”.* Sir Walter 
Elliot remarks tluis: “Assisted by his celebrated minister 
Madhava, also called Vidyiiranya, he (Harihara) fixed his 
capital near the ancient town of SnegUndi, giving to it 
lirst the name of HosapaUana, (‘new city’), afterwards of,’ 
Hastinavati, perhaps the Sanskrit equivalent of the Canh-' 
rose Anegundi, and, finally, as his power extended, that of 
Vijayanagar, ‘the city of victory^ which became its perma¬ 
nent designation, sometimes exchanged for Vidyanagara, 
'the city of learning’, in honour of his great mmister’’.' 

Mr, Venkayya, commenting On an inscription (f 5 g. 70) 
which will be examined presently, write-s: “Verses i to 28 
of the first grant (Bg. 70) are nearly identical with verses 
2 to 29 of the Kapaiur grant and refer to the building of 
the city of Vijayartagara by king Harihara at the instance 
of the sage Vidyaranya. The two latter grants refer to 
(lie. city as having been founded by Vidyaranyaf The 
legend concerning the foundation of the city of Vijaya- 
nagara mentioned both in the Kapaiur grant and in Mr. 
Rice’s inscriptions was current also in the first half of 
the i6th centurya The Portuguese chronicler Fernao 
Nunix mentions the identical story in connection with the 
foundation of the city’’.'' But Mr. Vehkayva however has 
expre.ssed a more accurate opinion in another connection. 

Mr. Lewi.s Rice opines thus; “The Vijayanagara 
empire was founded in 1336, immediately on the disappear¬ 
ance of the Hoysalas from the stage of history. The found¬ 
ers were two princes named Hakka and Bukka, sons of 
Sangama. . . . They were probably subordinates of or 
connected with the Hoysalas, and were aided in their enter¬ 
prise bj'' the head oH the matha at S'ringeri (in the Kadilr 
districty founded by the reformer S'ankaracharya in the 


‘ WHson, XX» pp. 4, 6. 

■ ; * FlHot, Num, Or., p. 91. 

•’Venkayya,/.^,, XXXVIII, p. 90. 
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century. The name of this guru was Madhava 
and he is known, as Vidyaranya. He became the first 
minister of the new state’V This later opinion of Mr, 
Rice runs counter to one of his earlier conclusions. 

Mr. Sewell,^ whose work has become classical on the 
subject, says: “The city of Vijayanagar, thus founded 
about the year 1335, speedil}' grew in importance and became 
the I'efuge of the out-casts, refugees, and fighting men of 
the Hindus, beaten and driven out of their old strongholds 
by the advancing Muhammadans”.^ But strangely enough 
Mr. Sewell contradicts himself in these words wherein he 
criticizies Buchanan’s version of the legend: “But this 
story entirely leaves out of account the most important point. 
How could two brothers, flying from a captured capital, 
and a conquered kingjdom, suddenly establish in a new 
country a great city and a sovereignty?”® 

Mr. Subramiah Pantulu, however, expressed his doubts 
as regards the stories in connection with the foundation of 
the capital.* * The earlier opinion of Mr. Rice was that was 
Bukka I who made Vijayanagara his permanent capital.® 

Mr. Venkayya is more accurate when he asserts that “it 
is during the time of Bukka I that the capital of Vijaya¬ 
nagara first makes its appearance”.* 

Mr. T. A. Gopinatha Rao has brought forward another 
view in the following words: ‘Tt was more likely at the 
advice of Vidyaranya’s guru Vidyatlrtha that Harihara I 
built the city of Vijayanagara”.' ■ Dr. S. Krishnaswamy 
Atyangar thinks that “it was possibly about this period 
(ie., in about .A.D. 1328-29) that he (Vira Ballala III) went 
farther afield from Dvarasamudra and laid the foundations 
of the city generally called HoSapattana or Viriipaksha- 
pattana, which ultimately became Vijayanagara, to secure 
his northern frontier”,® The Rev. Father Heras agrees 

* Ru:e, Mysore and Coorg, p. lOO. 

“ Sewell, For. Fmp., pp. 7.5, 7, 19, 

" Jhid,» pp. 2t, n. (i); 300, n. (i), where Sewell says that the derivation 
of the name of the city from Vidyaranya is believed to be erroneous. 

* Subramatah Pantulu, /.A.. XXII, pp. 247-8. Mr. Pantulu {itu'd. p. 248) 
a.sserts, however, that Vljiiyanagara had already Reached a- considerable 
degree of power’^ by* a.d, 1336. 

* Rice, Mys» pp. 55, 27S. 

* Venkayya, Ep. Ind», III, p. 115. 

' Gopinatha Kno, .Ep. Ind.^ XV, p. ii. 

* S. K. Aiyangar, g. M. 5 . XI, 16, seq. pp. 21 . Dr . Venkata Ramor 

nayya calls this **the most astounding myth*' in the field of south Indian 
historical research. Kampi'ii >^ and Vijaypnagara, p. 24; but sticks to the 
atupendous fiction of the hdre and the hermit, ihid*, p. 
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_ this conclusion of Dr. Aiyangar^' altfrough in the 

same work (The Beginnings of Vijayamgara History) he 
approaches nearest to the accurate date when he says; 
“Bukka I is the real founder (in 136S) of Vijayanagara 
south of the Tungabhadra”.“ 

This opinion of Father Heras is different to that which 
he expressed in liis earlier work, when he said that the 
glorious event of establishing the capita! “may be placed 
about 1340’’."' His later conclusions, as well as those of 
Mr. Gopinatha Rao, are correct in the main. But whereas 
the latter ignores the name of the real monarch who began 
the building of the capital, and dcw'S not enlighten us as to 
the exact date of its foundation, the former is not as con¬ 
clusive as one would wish him to be, since in the opinion 
of Father Heras there was also a Vijayanagara on the 
northern bank of the river Tungabhadra,. We admit that 
we could refer the name Vijaya to, for instance, Vijaya- 
samudra spoken of in the inscriptions as the capital of the 
Hoysalas," especially when we note that it agrees very well 
with the Beejanuggur which Firishtah describes as having 
been the city built by RaliSfa HI, and christened after his 
son Beeja (i.e., Vijaya—Vijaya Virupaksha). 

Epigraphical evidence is overwhelmingly in favour of 
the theory that V'ijayanagara existed in A.n. 1336 or there¬ 
abouts, and that it w'as founded by Harihara with the 
advice of Vidyfiranya. The controversy about the date of 
the foundation of the capital is so important that we may 
be permitted to discuss it at length in this chapter. Ih- 
scriptional evidence about the exi.stence of the capital in 
A.D. 1336 centres round these following epigraphs, v;hicii 
deserve to be examined with the aid of contemporary’ 
records. 

I. The storv of Vidynranya is given in an inscription 
dated A.n. 1336. . . Usual account of the descent of 

Yadu from the moon. In his line were many kings, among 
whom was Bukka, wlio.se wife was Magarhbikii. From 
them (omitting laudation.s) was born Sangama, whose v/ife 
was Manambika, and they had five son.s—-Harihara, 


^ HTrns, The TegiBnivgs, pp. 50, 56, and pasr^hn. 

^ fieras, ibid., p. ijo. 

* Hera.'?, Aravidu, p. 103. 

“ Rice identified Vljayasfimudra with HuUavviru, the ancient Tapital of 
the SIndae, in the R?4J?i-Bennur taluka, E.C., XI, Intr., p. 15. 
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pa, Bukka, Mara and Mtidda. The eldest of these 
became the ruler of the nine continents. Having Conquered 
all the points of the compass, he was served by the kings of 
Ahga, Kalihga, and other countries. And he ruled In 
Kufljarak 6 napurie(Aneguij 4 i)- On one occasion be crossed 
the Tuhgabhadra \vith the intention of hunting, and com¬ 
ing forth with his army, saw the forests to the. south. And 
in the forest, that moon to the ocean Sahgamei^a was sur¬ 
prised to see a fierce dog with long teeth, only chewing 
what had been bitten, and a bare; And seeing the god 
Virupaksha along with the goddess Pampa, he did obei¬ 
sance to them; and drawing near paid respect to Vidya- 
rahya, the yati in that temple, and informed him of the 
very curious Circumstance. The yatlndra (his praise) smiled 
above and said : ‘O King, this place is worth to be the 
residence of a family of great kings; and this is a specially 
strong site. Make here a city named Vidya equal to Alaka 
(Kubera’s city) with nine gates, wherein you may reside, 
like Purandhara, in wealth acquired by victory in war on 
all sides, and hold the world in your serpent-like arms’. 
Thereupon Harihare.^vara, doing according to his direction, 
was seated on the throne, adorned with the white umbrella, 
and made the sixteen great gifts, resplendent in the nagara 
(or city) called Vid'ya. (or Vidyanagara) of vast dimensions. 
(On the date specified) during the fhaldbhishSka festival 
for Parhpa-Virupaksha-Mahe^vara, he formed certain agra- 
haras. And (with praises) to Arakare Bhaskara’s son 
Pampavirupaksha, he gave Yaragudi in Tamraadamala, in 
the Kondakamala Valluru STme. . . .(its boundaries). And 
he gave it the new name of Vidyaranyapura. And for the 
worship of the god Maheii»vara of sVi^aila he granted 
Chiravarapalli. By order of the king the S’asana was en¬ 
graved by the S'asanacharya Niiga-deva. Boundaries in the 
language of the country (Telugu). Usual imprecatory 
verses. (Signed) S'ri-Virupaksha”.* 

2. Three copper-plates from the Nellore district record 
that after the coronation which took place on the seventh 
tithi in the bright fortnight in the month of Vairfakha in 
the year Dhatri S'aka 1258 (=i8th April, a.d. 1336), the 
Vijayanagara king Harihara Maharaja founded an agrahara 
in the village of Kapaliir, situated in the kingdom of 
Chandragirj in Padanadu-slima, (it^ location), and gave it, 

‘ K.C., X, Bg. 70, 
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o a Brahinana named Anaiita Sura3fa. (Th^ division of 
the agrahdra into shares and the circimistances under whidi 
Harihara-founded Vidyanagara are also given. 

3. An-indistinct eopper-plate from Hassan dated about 
A^‘D. 1335 gives the names of the five sorts of Sahgama; then 
verses praising the king whose name is obliterated, after 
which we have “His capital city was Vijaya. . .His chief 
fpjeenWas Gaurariibika. . . . by her he had a son . . . in the 
form of Harihara”.^ 

4. A set of copper-plates dated A. i>. 1344 in which the 
following is stated: “(Obeisance to the gods. The des- ' 
cent of Yadu in whose family) rvas Bukka (his praise). 
Magarhbikawas his queen (her praise). There was in his 
family (with laudation,s) the king named Sahgama, 
iMalambika was the queen of that, king (her praise). The 
sons of that king were (the five brothers). The niiddle 
one of the five, the king Bukka was famous (his laudation.s). 
I>istingui.shed by the titles Rajadhiraja, Rajaparame^vara, 
Garuda to the .serpent kings who break their word, a royal 
rival of kings, terrifier of hostile kings, the Suratnina of 
Hindu Rayas, seated on the jewel throne in the city' named 
Vidya, distinguished as the abode of Vijaya (victory) made 
by Vidyaranya, (made great gifts etc.) by him (on the date 
specified) in Parirpii in the Bhaskara-kshetra, in the presence 
of the god Virupakshaj to Soma, a moon (.vhmap to the 
ocean Nachana, versed in alt the agamas, understanding 
all the accepted meanings of the eighteerv puranas, by tire 
success of his poetry in eight languages, having acquired 
wealth,—was given in the Guttidurga kingdom in the 
Kodur country, in the Pena-magani, on the bank of the 
Pin.akini, the village previously called Panchakaladhinne, 
giving it another name of Bukkarayapiira (Boundary vill¬ 
ages named). And the illustrious N,achana’s (son), the 
great poet (mahdkavi) Soma, ble.ssed tlie king to have a 
long life ; (division of the village into shares and their di.stri~ 
bution). (The boundaries of the agrahara written in 
TelUgu). The greatness of this .'>asana of the king Bukka 
Rajendra (His praise.) Kotidevaradhya’s .son, Mallanarad- 
hya, composed the ver.ses. The carpenter Sa.sanacharya’s 


f-j: 


^ .Sewell, Lists, II, No. j(). p. 11; C.P. No. 3 0/ 1906-7: Butterwonh- 


Clietty, NeUore Ins. I, p. 109, seq.; S. R. Aiyangar, Cat. of Cofper-flate 
Grants in the Madras Musoum, No. 3, p-43- 
».Rice, My.,, Ins., p. 27S. 
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by order of the king, the sculptor Nagndeva made (or 

M.._jir__ 1 j- _ 1 ^ .. \ r • _ 1 ^-v^- \ri' - . -» t _s» i 



inscribed) it. (Usual final verses.) Signed Srir.VirOpak.sha”. 


5. Another copper-plate grant dated a.d. 1354 says: 

... (on the date specified) when the rajadhiraja, raja- 

parameilvara Vira-pratapa Bukka-raya-Deva, Maharaya, 
seated on the jewel throne in Vidyanagara, was ruling the 
empire of the world. In the Kundurupi kingdom, along 
with the grdma-gaut^ike of Achchutabharampalle belong¬ 
ing to Kanyalakuriki, were granted to Kunchukapu Lin- 
gana-gauda the following lands (specified with boundaries 
in 'I'elugu ?j) in Gollapotanagaunipalle and made over in 
ront of the temple of S6me;^vara at Penugoijcla. impreca¬ 
tion (signed) jlri-Virupak-sha (in Telugu ?)”.' 

6 . The story of Vidyaraijya is also mentioned in an 

inscription dated A.p. 1652 : ‘‘Formerly, the (original) 
guru of our line, author of Veda-Bhashya, yidyaranya 
S’ripada, out of charity to the world, through the boon 
obtained by virtue of his penance from (the god) Virupaksha 
dwelling on the banks of the Paiiipa, having founded Vid¬ 
yanagara,—-for the protection of the cows, gods, and Brah- 
manas performed the coronation anointing of Harihara- 
inaharaya to the throne”.“ . 

None of the above inscriptions can l>e given any credence 
for determining the date of the foundation of the great 
Hindu capital. We shall examine every one of these in 
turn. 

I.- The Inscription styled ‘‘Bg. yo". This,is defective 
because of the following reasons : 

(a) Its genuineness has been questioned by Rice. ‘‘From 
its date this inscription would be of special interest, if 
authentic, but cannot be depended on, being printed from 
a hand-copy supplied by the people, no original being 
forthcoming’U"* * 

(b) Granting its authenticity, we cannot deduce from it 
that the capital was Vijayanagara in a.d. 1336. For it s^ys 
that Harihara was in Kuiljarakdna (‘‘Elephant-pit” = lne- 
gundi). He reigned from 1336 to A.D. 1353.^* Therefore, 
the city of Vijayanagara did not make its appearance' till 
the end of his reign. 


^ E C,, X: Mb. 158, p. 113. 

^ E.C., XU, Pg. 74, p. i2(), text, pp. 389-90. 
» vr, Sg, 11, p. 95. 

* E.C., X, Intr., pp. xxxiy, 241, ti, (i). 

* Rice, Mysore and Coorg, p. 112* 
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c) Tliis inscription, ' on the other hand, ^ves us the 
more correct infonnation ot Bukka having built the capital. 

But there is one important detail which it mentions; the 
city had nine gates. This is historically inaccurate. Ac- , 
cording to the evidence of an eye-witness,’who will present- 
Jy figure in this chapter, the capital had only seven gates.* * 
Therefore, the personwho fabricated this detail about the 
city, was not aware of the true nature of the fortifications 
of the capital; and it follows that the capital mentioned 
herein could only have btjen imaginary. 

(d) Finally, the boundaries of the village and the sig- 
lutture of the king at the end of the grant are in Telugu. 
Admitting that for practical purposes the founders may • 
have used the Telugu language to dencAe the boundaries 
of the village, their inscriptions discovered so far do not 
give, us any .scope to believe that they subscri}>ed' themelves 
in tlie name of S'ri-Virupaksha in that language. 

Hence, the document fails to convina; us that the tapital ; 
Vijayanagara existed in a. D. 1336. !’; 

3. The three copper-platc grants from Nellore are next ' 
to be examined. 

(a) Their genuineness has been questioned by the 
editors themselves.^ 

(b) These grants speak of Harihara Maharaya and of 

Vidyaranya. As is well known, Harihara never assumed 
that title and Vidyaranya, as we shall see, came at a later 
stage. ^ , . ■ ' ■ , ; ' : :' 

3. The copper-plate grant from Hassan. Tlie name of 
the capital Vijaya given in this grant may refer to Vijaya- 
samudVa or Vijayanagara itself. The former was the 
capital of Vira Ballala in about A.D. 1200. It is also said 
to have been on the bank of the Tungabhadra.^ But in 
all likelihood the name Vijaya refers to the Vijayanagara. 

This we infer from the name of the queen Gaurariibika. 

In early Vijayanagara history the only queen who was ,:| 
called by that name was the wife of Btikka I. The king, 
therefore, whose name is effaced in the grant, could only 
have been Bukka I; and it is rightly said that his capital 
was Vijaya. 


lit 


' It was tha Palack that had nine gates. 
Pilgrims, X, pp. 97-8; Heras, Aravidu, p. 231. 

^ C.P, Noi 3 of 1906-7. 

* K.r.. V, Pt. I, Hn. 139, p. 39.,,, 4; 


Caesar Frederick, Purchase ■ 
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_ I'hti next copper-plate grant IS important in tlie 

^nse that it has been the mainstay of all those who have 
advocated the theory of the existence of Vijayanagara in 
A.D. 1336 or thereabouts. This copper-plate record is styled 
“Mb.158”. It must be confessed at the outset that one may 
be easily led to accept this document as authentic. Firstly, 
it is to all appearances, a royal grant. There is the royal 
signature S'ri-Virupaksha at the end. It is also engraved 
by the order of the king. Secondly, the details of the 
grant carry weight with them. Nevertheless this record 
gives us ample room to doubt its genuineness. It is a 
copper-plate grant, and appeals less to the student of his¬ 
tory than a stone inscription. The following reasons in¬ 
validate its evidence: 

(a) The statements made as regards the king are un¬ 
convincing. Bukka is stated to have been “seated in the 
jewel throne in the city named Vidya, distinguished as the 
abode of Vijaya (victory) made by Vidyaranya”.' This is 
historically incorrect, because in that year a.d. 1344 the 
kingdom of Vijayanagara was not founded. Secondly, 
when it was lust established, it was ruled not by one man 
but by all the brothers conjointly. The joint-sovereignty 
of the sons of Sahgama is commemorated in two ways: 
in their famous pilgrirriage to the holy place of S'ringerJ 
in A.D. 1346;^ and in an inscription also of the same date, 
which definitely informs us that the great city of Hastini 
(Aneguodi) was “protected by Harihara together with his 
brothers’’.® The other statement made about Bukka is that 
he had the title of Rdjddhiraja, and the like. It is highly 
improbable that the founders ever assumed imperial titles 
when they were aware of their powerful enemies in the 
south. 

(h) The Mulbagal record mentions Vidyaranya in a.d. 
1344. The first family priest of the sons of Sangaraa was 
not a guru of the S’ringeri Matha. It was Kriya^akti Acharya 
who was the first royal preceptor of the founders of Vijaya¬ 
nagara;'' and in this important office he was .succeeded by 


‘ E,C., X, Mb. 158, op. cit. 

® jE.C., VI, Sg, 5, op. cit. • 

^ Vni, Sb. 375, p. 66. Cf. Saletore, IX, pp. 531-2. We 

infer that Anegui?<Ji was called Hastini from an inscription dated a.d. 1420, 
which speaks of Vidyana,gari belonging to Aneguntjidurg?, which is Haiftpe 
HastinavatT, E,C,; VFI, Sk. 288, p. 148. 

* Infra, pp. 108-9. 
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yatirtiia-svami of S’ringeri. Vidyiitirtha was the pre- . 
tlecessor of Vidyaranya in ihe poncificaie of S'ringert. 
Therefore, we cannot credit the statement that in a.d. 1344 
Vidyaranya wfys ilw raja-gitni oi iha founders of tiie new . ; 
Empire/' ' ' . , 


The 


(c) 'rhe name of the engraver is next to be examined. 


Naga 


Mulbagal inscription says that the carpenter was 
Deva, son of the carpenter Sasanacharya. The 
royal engraver in .A.D, 1346 was Lihgdja, son of Chinna 
Malldjad No carpenter is mentioned in a royal grant of 
A.D. 1354." In about A.D. i36t> too the epigrapli is silent 
about the engraver.'’ Bukka assumed this year, perhaps on 
account of the impending danger in the south, only modest 
titles. It is only when vve come to a.d. 13S8 tliat we meet 
with the name of Nfiga (or Nagi) Deva. He is called 
Sasanacharya Nagi Deva,* This is confirmed by, a 


m 


grant of A.D. 1394, 


and again 


by that of a.d. 1397.® If 


II 
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Naga Deva was the sculptor in a.d. 1397, he could not have 
held the .same office in a.d. 1344. Firstly, there is no 
evidence to prove that Ntiga Deva lived to such a ripe age 
as to have been the royal sculptor from a.d. 134.4 till 1397. 
Secondly, we have the fact of tlie existence of one royal 
engraver two )^ears after the piofe.ssed date of “Mb.158”. 

If Naga Deva was the sculptor in a.d, 1344 we fail to see 
why he should have disappeared in a.d. 1346 and reap¬ 
peared in A.D. 1388. Thirdly, in the Mulbagal inscription 
he is said to be the son of the Sasanacharya. It is doubt¬ 
ful if ever this wa.s so. He himself is properly styled in 
A.D. 1388 Sasanacharya. In fact, we sliall see while deal¬ 
ing with the Vijayanagara engravers that Msanacharya 
w'as the official de.signation of the royal sculptor. These 
considerations enable us to reject the name of Naga Deva 
in -A.D. 1344. • ■ ' > ; 

(d) The reason why the name of Naga Deva appears in 
A.D. 1344 is to be found in the inscription styled “Gd. 46”. ' 


Here under the date A.D. 1370 we have all the contents of 
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158” repeated—the same inonarch makes a grant* *' 
ite s.ame village to the same dom^e.^ The qtiestion that may 
be asked is-—what was the necessity for a grant of A.D. 1344 
to be repeated in a.d. 1370 ? We admit tdiat there are in¬ 
stances of a grant having been repeated Mter a space of 
some years, Thus in a.d. 1531 Achyuta Raya conhrnis 
along with the sa-pta-sagara-diina, to Srinivasa, son of 
Subramanya, the village of Balekere, “which King Nara- 
siriiha had formerly presented, with enjoyment for one life, 
to his father Subramaoya at Srisaila“A Then, again, in 
S’aka 1448 (a,D. 1526-7) we have the confirmation of the 
grants of land originally made to the gods and' the Brah¬ 
mans of the live villages Malakatala, Chintalacheru, Kota- 
konda, Taligi, and Chkrachedu in the Gutti-rajya in the 
time of Vira-pratapa Kumara Bukka Raya, by the Mahd- 
■myakachdrya Niiyaka, by his descendant 'famma 

Nayakaf* In the one instance we have a definite 

reason why the grant was renewed. Achyuta Raya 
confirms a grant for life, because the previous one 
had only been an endowment for one life. About 

the second example we may presume that a recon- 
firmation was called for by some disturbed state of things 
the nature of which we do not know. 

The.se instances are not analogous to the one of Sdma, 
because the latter fails to justify the repetiton in almost 
identical terms of a grant in the space of twenty-six years. 
One may as well question the genuineness of the record 
“Mb. 158“ after a study of this document with other grants 
that were engraved by Naga Deva. The first of these 
grants which lends support to the view that -‘Mb. 158” is 
a suspicious record is that already given “Gd. 46”. In 
“Mb. 158.” Naga Deva is called the illustrious Nachana’s 
(son), the, great poet Soma. In “Gd. 46” he is called 
Nachana .Soma.* Secondly, the village received as a gift 
in“Mb. 158“ is divided into no shares, outof which the 
donee retained twenty-six for himself as manager, bestow¬ 
ing the others on Brahmans. In “Gd. 46” the same gift 
is divided by the same person into no shares, out of which 


^ E.C. ' Gd-' p; 219* '' V':'':; ' , ; 

Kr. m, p. lou , V"' ' .. , ' c 

, 367 of/I920- "'''.'"L'./ ,’iv—' 

* But the original texts of both “Mb. 158” and “Gd. 46“ are identical." 
Sfimdn Ndchana Sofndkhya MaJMavi-vcifdPy atha Rajdnam dHshach chaiva 
chira-jlvi hhavat'if Ui, E.C,, Xf P. II, text, p. 108. 
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, kept thirty-six for himself as manager, and. gave away 
the remaining to Brahmans, the principal among whom 
received twenty-eight. Thirdly, in “Mb. 158” praise is 
lavi.shed on Bukka at the end of the grant. “The great¬ 
ness of the Sasaha of King Bukka Rajendra, whose praise 
sung by all the chief kings was like the hum of bees, and 
who resembled an only tree of paradise on earth”, fhis 
unusual encomium is not repeated by the same engraver 
in the second version of the same fact (“Gd. 4^”). Finally, 
as related above, S'asanacharya in “Mb. 158” is made the 
the father of Naga Deva. But in “Gd. 46” Naga Deva 
himself is the S'asanacharya. These discrepancies in two 
identical versions of the same facts said to have been re¬ 
corded by the same engraver, stamp them as spurious 
grants. ■ 

Our suspicions are heightened when we make a further 
examination of “Gd. 46” in the light of the evidence 
supplied, by two more records in which the name of Naga 
Deva figures. Before we cite the evidence from these, we 
may note in passing that the date of “Gd. 46” has been 
questioned. Mr. Rice says: “This (i.e., the date) is given 
as the S'aka year rasa jbhu-nayana indu (=1216), the year 
Tarana. But this does not fall within Bukka’s reign, 
during which there was no Tarana. Hence Sadharana, 
s'aka 1292, expired, has been conjecturally taken”.* In ad¬ 
dition to this chronological difficulty, we have that of re¬ 
conciling the evidence given both in “Mb. 158” and 
repeated in “Gd. 46” with that mentioned in“‘Tp. 9”® and 
“Tl. 202”®, about the important details in connection with 
the king and the composer. In the genealogy as given in 
“Mb. 158” and “Gd. 46” we have the name of Bukka, the 
progenitor of Sangama, who was the father of the five 
brothers. The name of Bukka is not corroborated by any 
of the authentic inscriptions of the f^nddrs of Vijaya- 
nagara who were always content to trace their lineage to 
Sangama. Admitting that these two inscriptions, “Mb. 
15S” and “Gd. 46”, are unique in this respect, it is strange 
that Naga Deva, who engraved all the four copper-plate 
grants, “Mb. 158”, “Gd. 46”, “Tp. 9” and “Tl. 202”, and 
who,—if it is true that he lived from a.d. 1344 till A.D. 1397? 


’ E.C., X, p, 219, n. (i). 

’ JE.C., XII, Tp. 9, p. 44, text, p. 122. 
■ E.C., VIII, Tl. 202, p. 208. 
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ist have been thoroughly acquainted with the pedigree 
of the monarchs, does not mention the name of Bukka, the 
progenitor of Sahgama. Moreover, the details given about 
the composer, Mailanaradhya, in "Mb. 158” and "Gd. 46" 
on the one hand, and in “Tp. 9” on the other, do not 
agree. In the two former he is called K6tidev5rad‘hya‘s 
son, MallatiSradhya. But in "Tp. 9" he is called Kbfi- 
devaradliya’s elder brother, Mallanaradhya. 

The internal evidence supplied by “Mb. 158’’ and “Gd. 
46’’, therefore, is not only conflicting in itself but is also 
irreconcilable with that given by other contemporary re¬ 
cords. Therefore, one may safely assert that the state¬ 
ments, especially those relating to the foundation of the 
capital by Harihara with the aid of Vidyarapya in or about 
A.D. 1336 made in the suspicious grants Called “Mb. 158’’ 
and “Gd. 46’’, are not of any historical value.* 

The evidence from the next record “Pg. 74” may now 
be considered. The Rev. Heras commented on this inscrip¬ 
tion as follows: “This inscription also seems to be sus¬ 
picious, as it grants imperial titles to Bukka I, who never 
assumed them. Moreover Bukka is said to be ‘seated on 
the jewel throne’ one year before Harihara I’s death’’.* 
These reasons, we are afraid, are insufficient to prove that 
“Pg. 74“ is a spurious grant. Other considerations may be 
levelled against this record. Firstly, it may be noted that 
“Pg. 74’’ is a copper-plate grant in which the usual invo¬ 
cation to the gods, so characteristic of all, especially royal, 
documents, is not given. Secondly, it belongs to a certain 
class of copper-plate grants which on a closer examination 
may be said to contain not only conflicting statements but 
unreliable data for any historical purpose. These copper¬ 
plate graids ar(|, the following: copper-plates styled Nos. 
5, 6 and 9 of ^20-21, and No. 16 of 1925. The first of 
these (C.P. grant No. 5) is dated S'aka 1109 under Vira- 
pratapa Bukka Raya and registers the granting of several 

‘ On Nachana Soma and "Mb. 156”, Mr. Venkaj^a wrote thus"From 
the description (of the s&tra, gdtra, i&khd as given in “Mb. 158”) U seems 
as if the donee was the Telugu poet Niichana Soma, who according to 
Rao Bahadur VirS^alirigam Pantulu must have lived about 20 or 30 
years after Errapragada. The latter was the protegi of the Koptlavidu 
Redd* chief Ana Verna, whose earliest date is Saka-Samvat 1267 (dn. Report 
for )8op-iqoo,’ paragraphs 60-1). The gdtra, sutra, Sakha of the poet cannot 
be verified as the first dSvSsa of l>i.s HarivarhSamu, where all the detail.s 
may be expected, has hot yet been traced.” E. Report for 1907, p. 82. See 
also Viressalingani Pantutu, Andhrakavula Charitramu, 1 , p. 97. ' . 

’ Heras, The Beginnings, ,,pp. 29-30. 
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tigazs like the re 44 h karai^am, and purokita for the 
vniiiges pt l^oviipa<ju and ivavujura m tne Gutti-durga. 
i ne second (C.P. grant Ivo. b) is dated S'aka 1093, Vijaya, 
but deals with the reign ot Vira-pratapa Haniiara-deva 
iVAaharaya> ruling at Vidyanagara, and pte assignment of 
lands to several services attached to the village ot 1 armela 
in the Gutti-rajya. The third (C.P. grant JNlo. 9) is dated 
tsaka 1270, Sarvajit Vaisakha, Su. 15, and informs us that 
Yira-pratapa Harihara-deva Maharaya, ruling at Vidya- 
nagara, granted the post of with lands attached to it, 

to a certain Kotired^i ivaraparepdi in respect of the village 
ot Devarapalle in the Gutti-rajya known as Bhaskara- 
kshetra/ From the remarks of Mr. Venkoba Rao on this 
document, it appears as if we are to give some, credit to 
it. Mr, Venkooa Rao in his Annual Report on Epigraphy 
says: “The early King Harihara I of this dynasty for 
whom records are not as numerous as for the later kings, 
is represented by the copper-plate grant No; 9 of Appendix 
A, dated in S'aka 1270, Sarvajit. Herein he is said to be 
ruling from the capital town Vidyanagara. The main 
interest of this inscription lies in the earliest known epi- 
graphical reference to the deity Aholbale^vara’ 

Whatever may be the importance of this record for other 
purposes, so far as the history of Vijayanagara is concerned, 
no reliance can be placed on it. It gives the hirudu of 
Mah&rdya to Harihara. We have seen that that monarch 
never assumed the title Maharaya, Further the unreliabi¬ 
lity of this copper-plate grant is apparent when we coihparc 
it with the grant called C.P. No. 6 of S'aka 1093 already 
cited, and with another grant called C.P. No. r6 of ipas- 
This last record is dated S’aka 1273, and it relates that 
Vira-pratapa Bukka-deva Maharaya, ruling from Vidya¬ 
nagara, conferred the gaudike rights over the village 
Nasana in Gutti-rajya to Peda Chodam'a Reddi,* * The con¬ 
clusion which can be drawn from an examination of all 
these grants is that these records, which stick to the gaudike 
rights in Gutti-rajya, the donors whose birudus uniformly 
start with Vira-pratdpa and the donees who are all Telugu 
Reddis, must have emanated from some common source 


> E. Report for 1921, pp. 15*16. 

* ibid,, p. loi. ^ 

* C.Pi No. 16 of 1925-6. Cf. C.P. Nos. 13*15; E. Report for 1921, p. loi. 
Ail these deal with gaudike and re^iigdram rights. 
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sought to secure certain hereditary rights by fabri¬ 
cating documents of doubtful authenticity.^ - 

6. The story of Harihara founding the city with the . 

! help of Vidyaranya as given in the epigraph of a,d. 1652 
:■] may be dispensed with as an invention of the later ages. 

From the above examination of all the epigraphicai re¬ 
cords one may unequivocally assert that there was no city 
; called Vijayanagara in a.d. 1336. Such an assertion is 
s implied in the statements of scholars who, however, have 
given ample evidence of their indecision. Mr. Rice, as we 
shall see, attributed the transformation of the name of the 
capital to Vijayanagari to Bukka I. But it may be noted 
Mr. Rice identifies Vidyatirtha with Vidyaranya in his list 
of the vSVingeri gwrirs.® This, as Mr. Krishna Sfistri point¬ 
ed out, is inadmissible.’ 

It is imperative that we should ascertain the year of the 
foundation of the capital, the name of the king, and of the 
ascetic who helped him in building it. Here it would be 
worth while to recount the facts we cli.scussed in the previous 
pages about the political situation in southern India. The 
Hoysalas were powerful till a.d, 1342. In a.d. 1360 the 
Tondaimandala was conquered by the new rulers; and 
about ten years later, the southern Sultanate was brought 
to an end. The desperate situation which presented itself 
to the sons of Sangaina in a.d. 1346 assumed a brighter 
hue in a.d. 1370. There is no evidence to prove that Hari- 
hara, who had won over to his side Vallappa Dannayaka, 
the most powerful representative of the Hoysala dynasty, 
ever desired to hasten the end of the Hoysala rule by 
founding a new capital in the Karnafaka. When the 
founders of the new principality had got the situation well- 
nigh under control, and when the Hoysalas as a ruling 
power had completely disappeared, acting under the advice 
of the head of the most powerful religious institution in the r 
land, they thought of commemorating, their victories over f; 
their ertemies by the erectiort of a city called Vijayanagara. 

' The name of this great capital does not figure in any 


* No. 6 of 1921 is written in characters too late for the grant given. 
Ep. Report for To this class belongs C.P. No. S of 1925 which 

informs us that Harihara Maharaya was ruling from Knrukshetra*Viclya» 
nagara in S^aka 1275. E* Report for 1926, p. ti. In C.P. No. 16 of 1925 
Bukka i.s said to be ruling at the same place in .‘^aka 1273. 

^ E.C., I, Intr., p. 24: My. Gazetteer» I, p. 473. (rev. ed.) ^ 


A.S.R. for 1907*8, p. 237, n. (i). 
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entic record till a.d, 1368. In the earliest trustworthy 
epigraph of Harihara, which deals with the~fampus 
pilgrimage to S'riAgeri in A.D, 1346, no caf>ital is men¬ 
tioned. In the next year, as we have just remarked, he 
is said to have ruled from a place., called HastinI 
“which was protected by him along with his brothers’’.^ 
We lose sight of the capital till the Saka year 1274 
(A.D. 1352-3) when Bukka was at Dorasamudra.® No 
capital is mentioned in a grant dated A.D. 1354 where 
Bukka I gave to the illustrious astrologer Ramanna-Joyisha 
a village as a gift.® Penugonda was probably the capital of 
Bukka 0 <^eyar in the same year.* * Hosapat^ana in a.d. 1355 
was the capital of Bukka.® This place, as we have already 
seen, was called the royal city of Nijagali Kataka Raya.® 
As regards Hosapattana Mr. Rice remarks thus: “There 
is no certainty as to this place. Sir Walter Elliot says 
{Num. Of. p. 91) that the first name of VijayanagaraWas 
Hosapattana, which is quite possible, as the word merely 
means New Town. But that would not be in the Hoysana 
country. Some other place rnust therefore be meant. No, 
reference has been found to Hijagali Kataka Raya”.^ In 
the next year a.d, 1356 Bukka was in the same capital.® Ah 
though Bukka’s name figures in an inscription dated a.d. 
1358^ yet the capital is not given.® In a.d, 1359 the capital 
appears to have been Basapattana,*® which may be an en¬ 
graver’s or copyist’s mistake for Hosapattana. About a.d. 
1360 we have an inscription of Bukka without mention 
being made of the capital.*' Likewise in a.d. 1363 the en¬ 
graver is silent about the capital of Bukka.** It is unfortu¬ 
nate that in an inscription of about a.d. 1365, there should 
be a gap as regards the nelevidu.^* There is an effaced 
inscription of a.d. 1368 from which nothing can be gathered 


* E,C., VIII, Sb. 375, p. 66, op. dt. . " 

® AS.R., 1907-8, p. 240. 

* E.C., XI, Dg. 67, p. 63, op. cit. 

^ .339 of 1901; E, Report for 1920, p. 8. See also Ep. Ind., VI, p. 327, 
n. 2 and 3, 

* Rice, My. Ins., p. 2. 

* E.C., XI, Cd. 2, p. 2. 

^ Ibid., Intr., p. 24. 

* Rice, My. Ins.^ p. 4. 

^ E.C., III, MI. 22, p. 58. ' , 

E.C., IX, Nl. 23, p. 33. 

“ E.C., III, Sr. 87, p. 26. 

^rE.C., IV, Ch. 117, p; 16. 

Ibid., Kg. 6t, p. 128. 
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i^xt the capital.’ Biikka in the same year is spoken of 
thus—“Champion over king’s who break their word, lord 
of the Eastern and Western Oceans, Vira Bukka-Raya 
Of^eya was ruling the kingdom of the'world’/ 

Nevertheless this was the year a.d. 1368 W’hich witnessed 
the glorious event of the foundation of the capital. It was 
the year when the very existence of the HiRdti Empire 
seemed to have split on the rock of religious controversy: 
and when all the resources of the royal patron were put to ' 
the test by the appeals of two rival religious parties. It 
was the yearwhen the Vijayanagara Emperor stood forth 
indeed as the champion of Hindu Dharma, and gave to the i 
country the best example of religious toleration. The S‘ri» 
vaishnava.s were unjustly slaying the Jainas, and the ad- ■- 
herents of these two religious sections placed the matter '' 
before Bukka I. He settled the question in such an ad¬ 
mirable manner that his action seemed to stamp the deeds 
of his successors with the hall-mark of toleration. Partly 
as a sign of the success of the Hindus over their enemie.s 
in the south, and partly as an indication of the happy 
settlement of the great controversy between the Jainas and 
the SVlvaishnavas, Bukka I, we may a.ssume, laid the 
foundation of the capital in the sacred region of the ancient 
Pampa-kshetra. 

The information about the Jaina-S’rTvaishnava dispute is 
given in the inscription called “Magadi 18’’, which runs (I'V; 
thus; "Dispute having arisen between the Jainas and the ' 
Bhaktas (or the faithful), the Jainas of all nads within 
5 neyagondi, Hosapatpina, Penugonda and Kalyaha” 
having made petition to Bukka-Raya that the Bhaktas were . 
unjustly killing them. . . 

This in.scription is a copy of the famous original epi¬ 
graph called the Ramanujacltarya inscription at SVavana 
Belgo|a which is styled in the collections “SB 136’'. No-w, 
there is no mention made of the City of Vijayanagara in ■ 
these two inscriptions. AJI the other capitals and an im¬ 
portant city are spoken of—-Inegundi, Hosapattana, Penu- 
gon4a, and Kal^mha, although, we confess, that there is no 
evidence till now of the last one. having been a place of. 
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^ IV, Gii/46, p. 44. 
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- Ibid,, Ch. 113, p. 15* V 

* The place where this ‘^Mrigadi Inscription was found. 
/ E,C., IX, Mg- 18, p. 53. 
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consequence. If the capital called Vijayanagara had 
been founded by the time these two inscriptions were in¬ 
scribed, nothing prevented the people from mentioning it 
amongst the other centres of the land. Even supposing it 
had been omitted in the original Ramanujacharya in¬ 
scription, the residents of Kalyaha* *—a place which, because 
of the fact of the inscription having been found there, we 
suppose must have been important both to the Jainas and 
the Srivaishnavas,—-would have rectified the error by includ¬ 
ing the name of Vijayanagara in their inscription. For we 
cannot conceive of the Jainas existing only at the centres of 
5 negundi, Hosapat^ana, Penugop'da and Kalyaha and not 
at Vijayanagara. In fact, as we shall see later on, the 
Jainas in Vijayanagara itself, when that capital, was con¬ 
structed, were so numerous that temples were built for 
them both by a Vijayanagara monarch and by one of the 
great Jaina generals. Hence, the point to be noted is that 
when these two inscriptions (“SB 136” and “Mg. 18”) 
were engraved, the city of Vijayanagara did not exist. 

But in the same year a.d. 1368, however, we have the 
name of the capital—Vijayanagara. “The Maharajadhi- 
raja, raja-parame^vara, the master of the eastern, southern 
and western oceans, who, on mounting on the great throne 
of the new Vijayanagara, which like the principal jewel in 
the middle of the pearl necklace the Tungabhadra, that en¬ 
circled the Hemakuta mountain as if it were the throat of 
the lady earth, caused all kings to prostrate themselves as 
his feudatories, was Vira Bukka Raya”.'^^ It is evident, 
therefore, that when this inscription (“Sk. 281”) was en¬ 
graved in A.D. 1368, the capital had made its appearance. 

The problem of the date of its foundation is solved 
when we examine the. dates of the inscriptions known as 
“Ch. 113”, “Mg. 18” and “Sk. 281“. The first one (“Ch. 
113”) is dated S^aka •varusha 1200 (neya) KUaka Sarhvais- 
arada Vaiddkha Ba. 5. So. Sravanfi-naJishatTa,^ which 
corresponds to Sunday, May. 7th, a.d. 1368. The week¬ 
day, however, does not correspond.® The second inscrip¬ 
tion, “Mg. 18” is dated Saka~varusha lago neya Ktlaka 
samvcitsarda 'Sravam Su. 2. Sd. dalu* or Monday, July 17th 


> E.C.. VII, Sk. 281, p. 146. 

E,C., IV, Ch. 113, Qp. cit,, text, p. 43. 

• Swamikannu ViW^iy Titian Ephemerh, IV, p. 338. ' 

* B.C,, IX, Mg. 18, op. cit, text, p. 106. | 
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136??.* Sincfe the capital is not inentioned in this 
inscription, which is of a later date, we conclude* that there 
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was no Vijayanagara till July 17th a.d. 1368. Th© date of 
“Sk. 281” is thus given : “Then at a certain time reckoned 
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by kha, randhra^ kara and kumuda bandhava (ligut) the . 
Sacavahana S'aka year Kiiaka being current, oh the day 
governed by the moon, the cr^st jewel whose glory is 
cherished with affection oh the head of S'iva (Monday), the 
8th day of the dark fortnight of the autumn (month) Kart- 
tika”.* This agrees, but for the week day, which happens 
to be Friday, with November 3rd A.D, 1368/ There is 
one particular statement in this inscription (“Sk. 281“) which 
may be noted. Bukka Is said to be “mounting the great 
throne of the New Vijayanagara”. The date of this in¬ 
scription and the significance which is implied in the above 
phrase enable us to conjecture that the great Hindu capital 
must have been built after July a.d, 1368 and before 
November A.o. 1368. 

I'he splendour of the capital, its vast extent, and its 
huge battlemehts—about which we shall have something 
to .say in the course of this chapter~-make it impo.ssible for 
us to believe that it could ever have been constructed within 
the edurse of a few^ months. There cannot be a d'oubt that 
it took a long time for the raonarchs to complete the con¬ 
struction of the capital. We infer this from a copper-plate 
grant dated A.D. 1378 which describes the capital in the 
following terms: “Having conquered all the world, he 
fBukka) biult, a splendid city called the City of Victory, 
(vi]afva tyisvam. viiaydhhidhdnam tyis'voUaraTh yo 'nagarim 
lyyadhaHa).* Its fort w^alls were like arms stretched out 
to embrace Hemakfita. The points of its battlements like 
its filaments, the suburbs like its blossom, the elephants 
like bees, the hills reflected in the water of the moat like 
stems,—-the whole city resembled the lotus on which' 
T.akshmr is ever seated. There, with the Tunfrabhadra as 
his foot-stool, and Hemakfita as his throne, he (Bukka) was 
seated like Virfioaksha for the protection of the people of 
the earth”.® This very capital in a.d. 1368 is called 
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' SwamikVinnu, Ind^ Eph,, IV, p. 339. 

^ EM,, VIIL Sk. 281, p* 147, text, p. 333 

* Swiimikan/ui, ibid., p. 339. 
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the iVfiTO Capital; but in a.d, 1378 it is called the 
Supreme City. The engraver^s astonishment at it 5 ~beauty 
and. size, barring its reference to the deities, is faithfully 
corroborated by foreign travellers, whose accounts may help 
us to understand why it was called the Supreme City in 
A.D. 1378. That our surmise about the completion of the 
capital in a.d. 1378 is correct is further borne out by an inV. 
scription of the times of Harihara Raya II, dated a.d. 1380, 
which narrates that that monarch was ruling “amid the 
society of persons ever devoted to works of merit” from his 
“new capital and the chief cities Vijayanagara”.^ Even in 
about A.D. 1397 it was called “the new great royal city 
Vijayanagara”.® 

Therefore, the city of Vijayanagara was founded in 
A.D. 1368 by Bukka I some time after July and before 
November, and was completed in- about a.d. 1378. This 
explains the association of the name of the city only with 
that of Bukka in a stone inscription of AiD. 1397. 
“The kings Harihara and Bukka protected the earth as if 
Bala Rama and Krishna had again united for its preserva¬ 
tion. Harihara, the elder brother of Bukka, having subdu¬ 
ed by his might all the hostile kings, ruled over .the earth. 
(His praise). Afterwards his younger brother Bukka Raya 
(his praise) governed the city named Vijaya in the same 
manner as Krishna ruled the beautiful city Dvaraka”.* This 
is only a confirmation of the evidence of an earlier inscrip¬ 
tion dated a.d. 1379 which after praising the Yadu-vam^a 
and Sangama, continues thus: “His two celebrated sons 
were Harihara and Bukka, like Rauhineya and Krishna were 
born again for the protection of the earth (Praise of Hari- 
hai^a). His younger brother Bukka Raya dwelt at ease in 
the city named Vijaya, like Mukunda in Dvaravati, and 
protected the earth (athanujas tasya jagatpratUaJi Sri-Bukka- 
Riijd Vijaydbhidhdnarh). (His praise). His son was 
Harihara, who dwelt in the same city that his father had 
maintained. . . 

Indian as well as foreign writers agree about this point 
—that it was only in the reign of Bukka I that the capital 
made its appearance, and that consequently there was no 
such city called Vijayanagara in the times of Harihara I. 


^ Rice,, My. In$», p. 1227* 

» E.C.. V, Bl 3, P. 44- 
^ Rice, ibid., p. 55. 

* E^C,, XI, Dv. 34, p. 42, text, p. 98. 
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igadevi in her poem, Madhttmvijayarh, while describing 
the capital of Bukka I, writes: 


fTOrfsTcieq^: ?T51«9fT5?t. 


The memory of the foundation of the capital by Bukka I 
survived till the days of Coiito and Faria y Sousa. And 
even in the accounts of Nuniz one may find the truth of the 
statement given by the inscriptions a/id the talented Queen 
of Kampapa 11 . Couto, whose version, of the story w’e have 
already recorded, thus writes about Bukka: “He was at¬ 
tacked by the king of Delhi, but the latter was defeated and 
retired, whereupon Bukka established a city 'and called it 
Visaja Nagar, which we corruptly call Bisnaga’.”® The 
Portuguese historian Faria y Sousa thus writes about the 
origin of the Karnataka kingdom of Vijayanagara: “This 
Kingdom of Charnatiaca, corruptly Canara, had no Sover¬ 
eign Prince till the Year of Grace laop. It began then in 
Boca, a Shepherd, who styled himself Rao, that is, Emper- 
our a Title that continued in all his Successors. This King, 
as a Memorial of the Defeat given to the King of Delij, 
built the famous City of Visajanagar, corruptly also called 
Bis-nagar”* * Admitting that Nuniz has confounded the 
names of the founders of the Empire, yet from him we may 
fflean something about the construction of the capital by 
Bukka. Nuniz says; “The King (‘Deorao’, according to 
Nuniz) going one day a-hunting as was often his wont, to a 
mountain on the other side of the river Nagumdym (i.e., 
Anegundi) where now is the city of Bisnaga—, which at 
that time was a desert place in which much hunting took 
place . . Nuniz makes this “Deorao” the first king 

of Vijayanagara, and the builder of the capital. This Is 
contradicted by the evidence from inscriptions and from 
the writinp-s of Gangadevf. Now, if. as Sewell assumes, 
we take “Deorao” (Deva Raya) to. be the general appel¬ 
lation by which the Hindu kings were known®; and if we 
admit that Nuniz, in spite of many accurate details he has 
given us, has confounded the names of the founders, we 
may on the strength of the epigraphical evidence interpret 


* Madht(.rdvijayaiii, I, v, 43, p. 5* 

® Sewell, For. Entp., p. 22^ op. cit. 

* Faria y Sousa, Poriuguesa, 11 , p. 118. 
.* Sewel, ibid.j, p. 299, op. cit. 

* Ibid., p. 298, n. (2). 





eorao” as “Biikka Deva Raya”. Contemporary and 


later evidence, therefore, attributes the foundation “of the 
capital to Bukka I. 

Here we may incidentally note the connection between 
the founders of the Himiu Empire and the great pontificate 
of SVihgerL This brings us to the question w'hether one 
can accept the conclusions of Rice as valid. He writes on 
this point thus : “Though the establishment of the capital is 
attributed to Harihara, and his naming it Vidyanagari after 
Vidyaranya S'ripada (Cd. 46), the building of the city and 
the transformation of its name to Vijayariagari, or city of 
victory, are said to have been the work of Bukka-Riiya 
(Cn. 256)”.* * It must be evident to the reader that the 
fact of Bukka I having built the city cannot be disputed, 
and that that monarch did not transform the name of the 
city from Vidyanagarr to Vijayanagarl. The idea of the 
transformation of the name presupposes the existence of the 
same capital under a different name. About this point one 
may emphatically deny that Vijayanagara existed under a 
more ancient name, especially when one realizes the fact that 
Anegundij which must have been the last capital which the 
founders exchanged for the new city, has alwaj^s been 
distinctly mentioned in inscriptions, as we shall see pre¬ 
sently, to be near but not tlie same as Vijayanagara proper. 
The misconception about the existence of Vijayanagara 
under a different designation is due to the credence that is 
given to the legend of Harihara and Vidyaranya. The 
assertion of Rice that the city of Vijayanagara was built 
in A.D. 1336 by Harihara with the aid of Vidyaranya 
SVlpada is based on the later inscription of a.d. 1652.® 
Apart from this, the question of the royal preceptors of the 
founders demolishes the theory of Vidyaranya ever having 
helped Harihara in building the capital,* although it cannot 
be maintained that they were not indebted to the muni- 
ficehce and guidance of the S'ringeri gartts, Kriya^akti 
Xcharya, as remarked in an earlier connection, was the first 
royal priest of the sons of Saiigama. This is proved by 
epigraphical recorcjs and 5^7 the poetess Gangadevi. An 


* Mysore-Coorg, p.113 ; K. Aiyangai% O.J.M.S,, XI, 

' * VI, Intr., p. 23; Sg. iiy op. cit., Riee, Mv. B! Coorg, pp. 

268-q. 

* Cfr Herafff The Beginnings, pp. ii^ seq,, 19, seq, 
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ripUon dated a,d. 1378 says: “Virupaksa himself as 
the supreme deity of his family, Kriya^akty-acharya as his 
family guru, and the minister able in protecting and punish¬ 
ing/ did he (Harihara II) inherit, along with the same 
city”.* * GahgadevI substantiates this in the following 
words: 

^£fr5Tf^^ a’*® 

The attempt made by some to identify Kriya^kti Ach- 
arya with Vidyarapya fails to carry any conviction with it.“ 
hjevertheless, from the very commencement of their 
career as conquerors, the sons of Sahgama were deeply 
indebted to the wisdom, and perhaps wealth too, of the 
S’rihgeri Matha. It is true that we are unable with the 
materials before us to trace the circumstances under .which 
the preceptorship of the gurus of the line of Kriyadakti was 
exchanged for that of the priests of the S'rihgert Matha. 
The obligation which Harihara and his brothers owed to 
the latter institution is expressed in the inscription already 
cited, which says: ‘‘Obeisance to Vidyatirtha guru, with 
his form of celestial glory, whose friendship gained is never 
lost. . . The Mahamandalesivara Hariapodeyar, Kampan- 
iiodeyar, Bukkanpodeyar, Marappodeyar, Muddappodeyur, 
son-in-law Ballappa-dannayaka, Kumara Sovaijna Odeyar 
and others made to Bharati-Tirtha S'rlpada, his disciples and 
others, and the forty Brahmans residing in that tirtha of 
S'ringeri, for the performance of rites and services”, a gift 
of nine villages.* This profound veneration to the head 
of the S'ringeri pontificate in a.d. 1346 was given 
a concrete expression in a.d. 1376 when Vidyatirtha 
assisted Bukka to become great. ‘‘He (Bukka) with the 
assistance of Vidyatirtha muni, became very great, the 
earth being as his wife, and the four oceans his treasury”.* 
It is quite likely that on the nearing of the completion of 
the capital in a.d. 1378, the Vijayanagara monarch gave 

■ 

--------— , 

* E.C., V, P. I, Cn. 256, op. cit. : My. Arch. Report for 1918^ p. 51. 

“ Madhur^vijayam, Intr., pp. 15-6; Canto, v. 4 ; p. i; Narasimhachar, 
I./l., XLV, p. 17, seq. See also Gopinatha Rao, Ep. Ind,^ XV, p. lOj 5^9. 

* Dn Venkatasubhiah, VIII, p. 118, seq. 

^ E.C*, VI, Sg. I, op. dt. 




iutmat jgxpression to his willingness to be guided tliis time 
by the'gum of the S'rihgeri Matha. For, we believe that 
it was in this year a.d, 1378 that the servioes of Vidya- 
ranya, who was then the rninister to the son of Bukka, 
Yticlugiri Virupanmi, the viceroy over Araga, were trans¬ 
ferred to the Enjperor at Vijayanagara. Our asseition that 
in- A.D. 1378 Vidyaraiiya was in Araga is gathered 
from the following epigraph: “ When (with the usual 
titles) Vira Bukka Raya’s son Yadugiri Viriipaiina-Raya 
was governing the Araga kingdom in peace and wisdom— 
a grant was made of land in the Alelnbhagi-bayal of 
Sanlaiige-nad for the offerings of the god Prasanna-Vijiveif* 
vara on the western bank of the goddess Tuhgabhadra. . . 
by order of VidyarcUiya S'rlpada, at the time of the moon’s 
eclipse”d Preceptors alone in their capacity as prime 
ministers “ordered” the viceroys' and even the Vijaya¬ 
nagara emperors to give grants of land. While the fact 
of Vidyaraiiya being the guru of Yadugiri Virupanna is 
thus confirmed, we are again in the dark as to the precise 
events that made Vidyaranya go to Vijayanagara. As re¬ 
gards the legend of his having helped Harihara in the 
construction of the capital and of the dogs and the hare, 
we ntay dismiss it as an invention of a later age, realizing 
nevertheless that popular fancy may have attributed to 
Madhava Vid3'aranya, because of his vast learning and 
wide celebrity, much of the credit, at least so far as the 
early days of the kingdom were concerned, which histori¬ 
cally falls to the share of his learned and illustrious pre¬ 
decessor Vidyatlrtha-svlrni.^ 

There is one point, hov/ever, which remains still to be 


V ': ’ E.C., YI, Kp. 30, p. 8i. 

» £.C., X, Mb. li, p. 74. See also E.C./VI, ^Kp. 19, p. 7 ?' For 
further remarks on the futility of maintaining that Vidyi’iranya helped the 
founders to build the Empire, read Gopinatha Madhurdmjayam, 

pp, 15-8. That the post of mini.ster under Bukka in a.d. 1368, was held 
"by a clisciple of KHiviia.sa Krlyaikikti Acharya of the .STikaothagama, 
is evident from a record of that date. E,C., VII, Sk, 281, p. 146. See 
alsp E.C, Vin. Sb. 375, p. 66, op. cit. In a.d. 1346 Madhava was the 
minister of Marapa; in a.D. 1368 he was the minister of Bukka. As regards 
the name Kriyasakti Icharya, we may note that even in a.d. .I4i<> Deva 
Kaya is saM to worship the feet of the ‘auspicious royal dchdrya of the 
rdja-gurn manddLa*, the royral guru Kriyai^akti. My. 27V On Sfiyana, 

Vidyatirtha, and Vidyaranya, See Inffa, Ch. V. For a history of the 
successive teachers of the S‘rifigeri Matha, read Lakshrnana Sastri, 
vamiamahfxkiivya, prepared under the order of Sachidananda Bharati, a.d. 
1714-1739. My. Arch, Report for 1928, p. 15, seq* 
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, ^ how and when did the story of Vidyarajjya helping 

tarihara or of the latter’s having built the capital with the 
aid of the former ever originate; and who is the Harihara 
who may be said to have had anything to do with that 
great man of learning? From the discussion of the ques¬ 
tion of the building of the capital as given above, 
it is clear that the city of Vijayanagara could only 
have made its appearance somewhere in the middle 
of the year A.b. 1368. If this is granted, then Harihara I 
had nothing to do either with the construction of the 
capital or with the name of Vidyaranya. Now the figure 
of Madhava comes in another connection, and this time 
with the name Harihara too. We are told in an inscrip¬ 
tion of A.D. 1565 that Rama Deva Raya MahSraya was the 
“lord of the throne of Vidyanagari which Harihara Maha- 
raya built and consecrated in the name of Vidyaranya 
Sripada”. {Harihara-devu-mahardyaru kat(t)i pfatishteydgi 
ninta d-Vidydnagariya simhasanake-karttardda etc.).‘ Since 
the birudu of mahdrdya was never assumed by Hari¬ 
hara I, and since during his life-time the state of the 
country was too unsettled to allow him the means of 
constructing a jewelled throne, we may reasonably infer that 
the Harihara referred to in the inscription of A.D. 1565 could 


* FiC., VIT, Gi. 62, p. 189, text, p. 458, Here we may consider the 
evidence from Hindu literature. Virupaksha-pandita, the author of Chenna* 
basavapurdna, thus writes about the coronation of Harihara: 
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Chenna-basava-purSi^a, Sandhi, 63, v, 2, p. 525 (Litho., Mangalore, 1851). 
See also Karibasavasastri, C/ieM»n6a4fav56^£iz»t7a3'am, p. 431. I 5 . 1258, Philtriy 
Vaisakha S^u.^sr:Thursday the i8th April, a.d. 1336. Swamikannxi, Ind. 
Eph., IV, p. 274; Virupaksha’s evidence may have been relied upon but 
for the fact that he Hved in a.d. 1584, and his assertion savours too much» 
.of the common VfraSaiva KalajMna. For his ds(te see Kavicharite, 11 , 
p. 307; Rice, Kan, Lit, p. 6^. (2nd ed.). 
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olily iiave beeri the second of that name. It was this ruler, 
therefore, who may have built the famous diaraorid’ throne 
of the Hindu monarchs; and the people confounded the 
fact of the CGnstruction of the throne by Harihara II “in 
the name of Vidyaranya”,. with the fact of Harihara Fs 
having built the capital itself. Perhaps there is some 
justification for this confusion when we remember that about 
(he year a.d. 1378 Vidyarapya seems to liave come to the 
capital, which in that year under the aegis of Harihara II 
was nearing its completion. 


'Section 3. The Names of the Capitals ■ ' 

The kingdom of Vijayanagara has been known by 
various names. To the people of southern India it was the 
kingdom of Vijayanagara or Vidyanagara, (or rnerely Vid- 
ya), Anegondi (Aneguridi), Kunjarakona, Hosapattana, or 
sornetirnes Virupakshapattaiia, Haihpe-Hastinavatl, cm mere¬ 
ly Hasitinavati. Thus, as we saw in an unauthentic inscrip¬ 
tion, Bukka I was seated on the jewel throne in the city 
named Vidya, distinguished as the abode of Vijaya'^ In 
thie inscriptions ranging from a.d. 1531 to a.d. 1563 the 
capital -yas called Vidyanagara. The attempt made by 
Ifice to trace the derivation of the wcTd. Vijayanagara to 
Fidyanagara appears wholly untenable.'* Sewell is, there¬ 
fore, justified in asserting that the common derivatioii of 
the name^ of the city from that of the great sage is efro- 
neoos.’ Ihe name Anegundi or Kunjarakona properly 
belongs to the parent city on the northern side of Tunga- 
bhadra. Bnt in some suspicious documents it h3S been 
applied to Vijayanagara.* In a.d. 1413 Anegundi is said 
to have been the capital of Vira Vijaya.® The Vijaya¬ 
nagara Empire is called in the popular parlance of the 
present times Anegundi sariistlianam. In a.T). 1347 the 
capital was called Hastini.® Hastinapura-Vijayanagara 
appears in a.d. r395.’ In a.d. 1404 we have Vijayanagara 


* jE.C., X, Mb. 158, op. cit. 

' Rice,' Jntr., p, Ixxxi,. n. , ' 

^Sewell, For, Knip,/ppNio n, (2). 300* n. (i). , 

Butterworth-Chetty. Ndlore L, p. 114, ^ , v 

‘My. Arch. Report tor record is of doubtful 

^Authenticity, 

® VIII, Sb. 375, opr cit. 
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lavatl.* Uricler Dqva Raya the capital was styl^ 
^ipe-Hastiaavati in A.D. 1436,^ This name changed into 
Hastinavati Vidyanagari, is met with even in a.d. 1563.* 
liosapattana was the designation of the capital in a.d. 1354 
and A.D. 1355^ when Vijayana,gara had not yet been built. 

With the fofeigners, however, the name underwent a 
distortion, To the Muhammadans and to the Portuguese 
it w'as known as Bisnaga, Bijnagar, Beejanuggur, or Beej- 
nuggur, Bidjanagar, and Bichenagar.® It was further 
corrupted into Bizenegalia.® Barbosa gives altogether a 
new' name—^the kingdom Narsinga (or Narsyngua),’' ob¬ 
viously called after the Emperor Nysiriiha (Siiluva); 

But the name given to it in a.d. 1368-— the City of 
Victory—^survived the fatal shock of a.d. 1565, 
capital of the raonarchs was always called Vijaya whether 
at Inegundi, Haihpe, Chandragiri or Penugonda.* 

Section 4. The Past Glory of the Region, where the.Capital 

was built 

The region which thus served as the site for the new 
capital was celebrated in the history of southern India. 
Nurtured in the memories of ancient Kishkindhay it was 
fed on the inspiration which flowed from Hampe (Paihpa), 
and allowed to mature on the recollections of three historij'al 
centres of strife—Kurugodu, Kaiiipili and Anegundh 
mediaeval minds the very atmosphere of the city arid its 
surroundings seemed to animate them with a new life of 
vigour and renown, and to infuse into them the spirit of 
struggle which was so essential for the preservation of 
Hindu religion and culture at the hands of their inveterate 
enemies. It is no wonder, therefore, that then, as now,-the 


» E.C., VII, Ci. 28, p. 183.: 

» K.C., VIII, Sb. 490, p. 82. 

* E.C. V, Hn. 2, p. 2. 

* My, Arch, Report for 1925, p. 74; E.C., XI, Cd. 2, p. 2; Heras, The 
Beginnings, p. 19, seq, 

* Sewell, For, Emp,, p. 242, n. (i). 

* Major, India, p. Ixii. 

^ Barhosaj Dames, I, p. 201 ; 11 , p. 113. 

* Heras, Aravidu, p. 313. Vijayanagara originally was not the same 
as Hastinavati or Hosapatta^a. In the epigraph mentioninj^ the religious 
settlement between the Jains and the S^rivaishnaVas, Ineguodi and Hosapat- 
tana are mentioned separately. E.C., IX, Ma. 18, p, 53. Vijayanagara was 
not Hastinavati since in a.d. 1382, Vijayanagara is mentioned first and then 
Hastinavati. Rice, My. Ins,, p, 269. 
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ok region became a place of pilgrimage, and that even 
foreign travellers were constrained to probe into the past 
history of Bisnaga. 

The earliest memories which rise up with the name 
Vijayanagara are those of Kishkindha. According to the 
]aina Ramdyai^a oi the 12th century, “there existed (in 
ancient times) in the south three great empires or kingdoms. 
These were the Rakshasa kingdom, with its capital at 
Laiika; the Vanara-dhyaja kingdom, or kingdom of the 
monkey-flag, with its capital at Kishkindha; and the 
Vidyadhara kingdom, with its capital at RathanOpura-cha- 
kravala-ptira. The first embraced Ceylon, in which Lanka 
was situated, and the maritime districts of the south ; the 
second, whose capital was on the Tungabhadra at the site of 
the modern V^ijayanagara and Anegundi. . • . the third 
kingdom was north from these, and ,its capital may possibly 
be the Ratnapur in the Central Provinces* *It was at 
this place where Vijayanagara w'as built that, according to 
legend, Sugriva could ascend the hill and Vali could not. 
Perhaps it was one of these five hills which guarded the 
city—Malyavanta, Hemakiita, Basavai^rifigfa, Matangapar- 
vata, and Kishkindha.® Some maintain that evidence of 
an earlier town can be seen at Harhpe.® 

Tire Second name which has made the region famous 
is that of the god Virupaksha, the patron deity of Hampe. 
The locality was known as Parhpa-kshetra or Bhaskara- 
kshetra.”* But the former was the more popular name 
of the two. Sewell records a tradition that at Pampa, 
there existed a town as early as a.d. iioo.* There 
is every reason to believe that a town existed at 
Hampe anterior to that date. Pampa is mentioned in 
a grant of the Western Chalukya ruler Vinayaditya 
dated in S^aka 611 expired (a.d. 689-90).® It has been 
suggested that the reference here is only to a. tirtha and not 
to a town.' Since Vinayaditya Satya^raya would not have 
pitched his “victorious camp” “located on the bank of the 


* Rice, My. Ins., Intn, pp. xxix xxx; Mys. Gaz., I, pp. 277-3. (R^v. 
ed.); Bombay Gaz.^ I, P. n, p. 142 j Longhurst, Hampi Ruins, pp. 6-7- 

* Taylor, Cat, Rais,, III, p. iSo. 

* CL Slater, Q J.MS,, U, p. 51. See below, 

^ My Arch. RepoH for 1911-12, p. 47; E,C,, V. P. n, Hd, 133, p. 38. 
« Seweil, Lists, I, p. 106. 

® Fleet, LA,, VI, p. 83; Bombay Gaz,, I, P. ii, p. 369/ 

^ Ep. Report for 1923, p. loi. 
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, ) if that region had not contained' a temple in it, 

and since we cannc| conceive of a Hindu temple in the 
early times without some sort of a town around it, we 
believe Paihpa. in a.d. 689-90 was perhaps a town of some 
celebrity. Indeed in the times of the Western Chalukya 
king Jegadekamalla Jayasirhha, Haifape was already a town. 
This we gather from an inscription dated S'aka 940 (a.d. 
1018-9) which records a royal visit to PaifapSpura/ In a.d. 
1112 it figures as Svami-Pariipa-sthala in a grant of the 
Western Chalukya general Mahadeva.^ 

According to the Dhanna-kafta of the temple of Viru- 
paksha, who gave the information to Sewell, inscriptions in 
the temple record that the great gdpura of the first pTak&ra 
of the temple was originally built in a.d, 1199, when a 
certa.in Bodhayya Raya gave the village of Harfape, as a 
charitable gift for the uSfe of the temple.^ The only ruler of 
the name of Bodhayya Raya known to Karnataka history is 
he who governed from his seat at Drugga in a.d. 1371.* * 
How a person could have given the village of Haifape to the 
temple which existed centuries before he built it, is a diffi¬ 
cult matter to understand, especially when we realize the 
fact that in A.D. 1346 the sons of Sangama, whose patron 
deity was the god Virupaksha of Hampe, had already 
declared themselves masters not only of Haiiipe proper but 
of the whole of the Karnataka. That the temple of Viru¬ 
paksha existed in that same year (a.d. 1199) is clear from 
an inscription of S'aka 1121 which mentions a grant of land 
by the son of Immadi Rajamalla, the ruler of Curagode- 
Chowdayah for the daily ceremony of Virupaksha of 
Haifape.® In the same year Hachale, the wife of the same 
ruler Chaudeya of the Serpent-race (Fhatf.i-vamda), granted 
lands for the maintenance of the same temple.* The 
Hoysalas also continued the same tradition of bestowing 
grants on the temple. In a.d. 1236-7 the Pariipapati or 
Virupaksha temple received gifts from the king Some^vara.^ 


* 87 0/1904. 

» /nd., xni, p. 40. 

* Sewell, Lists, I, p. jo6. 

* E,C., VI, Mg. 87, p. 74. 

* Rangachari, Top, List, I, By. 332, p, 304. 

* My, Arch, Repott for 1920, p. 14. 

^p. 14; > 1 . 5 . 1 ?. for i925-< p. 140 ; for 1907-8, p. 23d. 

n. (2); XI, p. 21. 
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.Spirit of struggle vvhici) the suns of vSangaina im¬ 
bibed was mainl}^ drawn from tlie Idstory which surrounded 
the three principalities of Kurugodu^ Kaiiipili, and Arte-' 
gundi. 'Fhe first of these was the capital fron Aviiere the 
ancient J^hahi-vamsa rulers governed, it ligures in tlie early 
Western Chalukyan historyd In the eighth century a.d. 
Karugodu (or Kiirugode, pr Kuruihgoda) was reckoned to 
be a capital renowned for its strength, its wealth, and its 
tamons gardens.^ It was tiu? nelovidu of the Hoysala king 
Soine«5vara. 

The second little state which cast its shadow over the 
rising kingdom of Vijayanagara was that of Kaihpili.^ A 
strenuous attempt has been made, as v'e remarked in con¬ 
nection with the origin of the monarchs,^ to link the line-' 
age and history of the founders with the state of Kampili, 
Wliatever may be the importance of the MSS., styled 
Paraddra Sodani Ramana Kathe and Kumdra Rdmana 
SdVigaiya .in the held Oi Kojcsala liistory, they throw no 
ligiu on ihe question of the origin of the Vijayanagara 
Empire/ In addition to what we Itave said about these 
.MvSS., i!te following may also be noted. .Kaihpi,li as a city 
was not created by the exertions of the chieftains of tlie 
thirteenth century, it existed in a.d. 1022 as the capital 
c>i the .Noiambnvadi rulers/ I'lie Western Chalukya 
king Vishnuvardliana Vijayaditya ruled over Nolambavadi 
will) Kampili as his nelcvJdud The Cholas considered its 
cojujucst a fact of s.'rffir‘.ieiU inrpor lance to be recorded on 
a pillar of victoiy* This wcs done when the city was burnt 
by Rajaraja 1 / A king of Kariipila was slain in a;d, ,1325 
in the war between the officers of BalJala III, Eaicheya 


^ S3. tvTj and 68 of 1904 ; Rmn.y,iclvan^ 'Top. LLst., I, iij-, p. 269. 

® As, Res., IX, p. 428, Balliila II captured Kurugocju, Bom, Gaz.^, 
XXII^ p. 399; .Sewell, IJsts, I, p. 103. 

‘ The , KouUiet n K.umpiii is nut to be confounded with Kampilya in the 
N.“\V. Provinces, (see Kp, hui,, V.(, p. 287), nor with a place ol a similar 
name on the Ganges. (Firishtah, Briggs, The Rise., I, p. 428 and note.) 

^ Supra, Chapter I, pp, 32-33. 

■' Cf. Saletore, J.B.H.S,, HI, pp. 105-126. 

” E,C., X, Mk. io, p. 91. Here it is callecr KapiU, obviously an error 
for Kart^pili. 

^ Bom, Gaz,, I, P. n, p. 454; Ep, Ind,, IV, p. 212; F.C., XI, Mk. 

P- 95 ‘ 

* SJ I,, in, P.-U, p. 194, n. (3); E,C,, IX, Dv. 75, p-^5* dated A.rx 
JteqA. 
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Oo^ayaka together with Sii\geya Dannayaka on the one 
hand and an unknown enemy on the other .V 

Aneguiidi was the third principality from whicfr the 
Vijayanagara emperors drew their abiding vigoiu* to rule 
over the south^'rn peninsula. Its Sanskrit name was 
Kufljarakona." It had the unique privilege of being the 
mother-city of Vijayanagara." This was the JSdgunidynt 
and Senagumdym of the Portuguese chronicles. It is situ¬ 
ated in 15^ 21’ N. and 76^ 30' E. on the left bank of the 
Tuhgabhadra/^ That this was the first capital of the A^ija- 
yanagara kingdom can be made olit from the account of 
Pans, wlio writes the followmg about it : ‘'There is a city 
built tliere which they Senagiiindyyn^ and they say that 

of old it was the capital of llie kingdom”. According to vhe 
same travelled ”A capital lives in the city for the king”,^ 
It relapsed into the prd-Vrjayanagara insigniiicance in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries.That the memory 
of the ancient greatneess of the whole 
tlie days of Nuniz there can be no doubt. 


have exaggerated, yet the 
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of this countr}^ assert them 


to have been even'‘'more notable in times past, and greater 
than they now'fire”.' 

Section 5. The Site of the Capital 

Amidst such stirring surroundings was laid the site of 
the great capital. As' custodians of Ilindu Dliarma it may 
be expected that the Hindu monarohs sirirtiv adly.a*ed to 
the principles of the classical and mediaeval wMlers on 
matters connected wuh the general well-being of the State 
and its people. -Their puritanism however did not prevent 
them from being a materialistic people, ft may be interest¬ 
ing to see how far the people and rulers of Vijayanagara 


’ E,C.. aH, Tp. 24, p. 46. 

A.SiE. iW-8, p. -‘39 ; nutWrworth-Chofty, Ndhrc Ins., i, p. i r4. 
For Fleet’s remarks on ihe nanie Xnegiindi, read ]. Bom. B B.A.S., XIL 
P“ 33^' 

^ Srwel!, For. Emp., p. Sp B See also p. 

^ Smith, LA.. XLV, p. 140; Senagumdyrvi. as Dr. -Barnett siigt^ests, 
may he .tv slip for Henagumdym. In cateless writing .v and h - were often 
confused. ^ 

^ Sewell, ibid., p. 250. 

^ Ibid., p, 234. 

Ihid.^ p. 390. 
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'ed ancient and mediaeval precept to ovexsride their 
practical affairs. The capital, for example, according'to the 
SfitkranUi is to be built at a place that is bestirred by the 
movement of boats. Thus in the S!ukranUi: “In a place 
that abounds in various trees, plants, and shrubs and is 
rich in cattle, birds and other animals, that is endowed 
with good sources of water and supplies and of grains, and 
is happily provided with resources in grasses and wood.s, 
that is bestirred by the movements of boats up to the seas, 
and is not far from the hills, and that is an even grounded, 
picturesque plain, the ruler should build his capital”.* * 
Excepting one or two conditions, especially that reliiting to 
the plain,—which the Vijayanagara monarchs ignored, for 
the capital,® judged by its ruins, can be said to have been 
a place that was anything but a plain,—the location of the 
city may be said to have been according to the rules of 
the Hindu theorists. Mention has already been made of 
the ambigaru or boatmen of the capital in an earlier con¬ 
nection. Here again it may be observed that while there 
was a brisk movement of boats near the city, it cannot be 
said that it “was up to the seas”. 

The Hindu writers on political matters, who understood 
the strategical importance of hills and mountains, said that 
the site of the capital was to be not far from the hills, 
“These are perhaps to be regarded as the store-house of 
mineral and other resources in normal times, as well as 
strong defences against foreign aggression in times of 
danger”.® To the mediaeval mind Vijayanagara admirably 
fulfilled this condition. We have mentioned the names of 
ithe five hills within the limits of ancient Kishkindha. 
According to Paes, “the city is .situated in the middle 
of these hills, and is entirely surrounded by them”.* 
“This range of hills surrounds the city with a circle of 
twenyfour leagues, and withn this, range there are 
others that encircle it closely. Wherever these ranges 
have any level ground they cross it with a very strong 
wall, in such a way that the hills remain all closed, except 
in the places where the roads come through from the gates 
in the first range, which are the entrance ways to the 


* Sukraniti, I, 11. 425-8, p. 28 j Sarkar, Pos. Back., I, p. '34. 

® It is situated on the western bank of the Tuftgabhadrft, in Lat. 
is" 19’ Long. 76“ 32.’ Varthema, Jones, p. 125. 

* Sarkar, Pos. Back., I, p. 33. 

* Sewell, For, Etnp., p. 243. 
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Other travellers as' well are equally positive''about 
the m6untaiB% in and' near the capital. 'Abdur Razzaq 
tells us that''“the fortress (of Vijayanagara) is in the fprm 
of a circle, situated on the summit of a hill . . ,* * Varthetna 
states, that “Jt (i.e., the capital) is situated on the side of 
a mountain," and is seven miles in circumference.. . It 
occupies the most beautiful site, and possesses the best .air 
that were even seen”.’ Nicolo dei Conti remarks that 
it.AVas “situated near very steep mountains”.** 

' We may now see whether the capital possessed another 
requisite—that relating to forests and shrubs, which "is 
important in the secular life of the people. The impression 
that may have been created while reading the earlfer pages 
about the dearth of a vigorous and hatural growth of plant 
life in the capital, will be dispelled when we shall presently 
cite the evidence fionx travellers testifying to the successful 
endeavours made by the people to fill tbe city with large 
stores of grain and food. It is true that as regard's birds 
and animals, the capital was less supplied with these than 
the other parts of the Empire, which teemed with them. 
But about the supply of. grains and -grasses in' the city^—in 
other words, about the general condition of pasturagO, the 
fcvllowing remarks, fnom Paes, we may be permitted to 
repeat, may be recounted: “For the state of this city is 
not like that of other cities, which often fail of supplies 
and provisions, for in this one everything aboupds; and 
also the quantity of butter and oil sold every day, that is 
a thing I cannot refrain from mentioning; add as for the 
rearing of cows and buffaloes which goes on in this city, 
there is so much that you will go very far before you have 
another like it”.’ While Paes is not very explicit about 
the existence of forests in the immediate vicinity of the 
capital, another traveller, Nikitin, tells us brie.fly something 
about this trifling detail ; “This vast city (which he calls 
Bichenegher) is surrounded by three forts, and intersected 
by a river, bord’oring on one side on a dreadful jungel, on 
the other on a dale; a wonderful place, and to any place 
convenient”.* 


* Sewell, For, Emp. p. 242-3. 

* Elliot, Hist, of India, IV, p. 

* Varthmia, Jones, pp. 125-6. 

* Major, India, p. 6. 

* Sewell, 16pp. 258-9, op. cit. 

* Major, ibid., p. 29. 
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hile the Vijayanagara monarchs partially realized tlic 
truth of the mediaeval precept that the' capital was to he 
near the river with an access to the sea, they did their 
utmost to fulfil the main purpose which the mediaeval 
writefs had in view when these latter deah with the near¬ 
ness of the capital to the sea, viz., that relating to the 
growth of the inland and foreign trade of the country. 
The selection of the site of the capital amidst a range of 
hills was indeed a violation of the principle enunciated in 
. the 5 'wferahih. But this non-fulfilment on the part of the 
rulers was counterbalanced by persistent efforts to comply 
with another demand of the mediaeval theorists. The sea, 
according to S'ukra, “is also an element of the sovereign’s 
political importance and dignity. The ambition of sway^ 
ing the destiny of an' empire from gea to sea, or ruling the 
world encircled by the ocean has always fired the enthusi¬ 
asm Of the Hindu kings and statesmen. . . hfo south¬ 
ern monarchs have so conclusively proved the truth of these 
words as those of 'Vijayanagara, with whom the sovereignty 
of the seas as expressed in their great title “Master of the 
Eastern, Western, Southern and Northern Oceans’’® w'as a 
necessary adjunct to their imperial grandeur. When we 
have thus understood some of the principles on which the 
Vijayangara kings built their Empire and affixed titles to 
their names, we may modify the statement that they Spoke 
in their grants in a style which was “purely conventional 
bombast’’, and which mentioned “fictitious conquests’’, 
“corresponding exactly with the ideal of a Hindu sovereign 
pacording to Alankara Sastra and astrological imagi¬ 
nation”.® We have it on the authority of foreign fravel- 
lers, beginning with ’Abdur Razzaq, that the Empire' of 
Vijayanagara was bounded on its three sides by the ocean; 
and, therefore, it is not difficult for us to imagine that 
the 'Vijayanagara rulers indeed followed the principles of 
the writers on Hindu polity even in the .matter of append¬ 
ing laudatory titles to their names. 

They had good reasons to be proud of the site of their 
capital. Its description as given in the Hindu accounts, 
which otherwise might be reasonably regarded as traditional 


' \ .Kuhraniti I, U. 425-8, n. 28, op. cit,,; Sarkar, PM, Back., p. ^ 6 . 

® Tihe ‘Northern Ocean’ referred to the river Kj-ishna, which during 
their palmy days marked the limits of their northern frontier, B.A.S. 

* Burnell, Elem, of S. 1 . Palaeography, p. no, (1878 ed.). 
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^try, is fortunately corroborated to a great extent 
^ifeny foreign, witnesses who had no other motive in their 
mind than ' that of visiting personally the famous capital 
and describing its grandeurVi Thus is the city sung in an 
inscription dated a.d. 137'c) :“In the same city (Vijaya) 
did Harihara dwell, as in former times Rilma dwelt in the 
midst of the city of Ayodhya. Its ramoart was Heina- 
kuta; its mOat the auspicious Tungabhadra; its guardian 
the world-protector VirQpaksha; its ruler the great King 
of Kings Harihara. The golden zonei of the land. Kahchi, 
the incomparable .Sakhapura, words fail to give a description 
of these’* *.* Varthenia wrote thus 1 “The city is situated 
like Milan, but not in a plain”. “. . ..so that it appe,ats to 
me to be a vsecond paradi.se”.** “The city of Bijanagar is 
such that eye has hot seen nor ear heard of any place 
resembling it upon the whole earth”.® In this manner 
wTote ’Abdur Razzaq adding tO' the testimony of the Hindu 
and Christian eulogists. 

The shape of the capital^ was in conformity with the 
mediaeval principles. The .S'Mferanitf enjoins that the capi¬ 
tal should “have the beautiful shape of a half moon or 
a circle, or a square . . .”A ’Abdur Razziiq was carefiil 
enough to note, the .shape of the city. “The fortress is in 
the form of a circle, situated on the summit Of a Hill”.® 
To Caesar Frederick too it appeared that the capital was 
circular in shape.’* 

The capital which dazzled the eyes of foreigners was 
surrounded by admirable lines of defence. According to 
the Hindu belief everything that has some economic, reli¬ 
gious, political or social significance is under the' ihfiueh 
of a deity. I'hus the points of the cornpass are presided 




^ Tike, Mys. Tns.', Intr., pp. Ixxxi, 55/ . V ' ; 

® Vaftherria, Temple, pp. <3. 

* of India, tV, p. jp6. 

* We himv no evk1ence ,^s regard the details of the plan of' the capital. 
For a description of the plan of cla.ssical cities like Ayo(Ih5'a,. as given in 
tha Mdnasata and other architectural treatises, see 'Dix" K. 'Acharya, 
Indian Architecture ctccordlng to the Mdiiasara Silpa.iasiyasi pp. 17-iS. 

.^ukranlti, ll^ 11 . 429.30, p. 28 ; Sarkar, Pos. Back,, I, p, 40. ’ 

® Elliot, ibid.^ p. 106. " ' ' 

^ Purchas, Pilgrims, X, p. 97* This shape of the capital is idonticnl 
with that styled Vesara by Dr. P, K. Acharya^ “The Nagar .style is dLs.' 
tinguished iby its quadrangular shape; the V^esara by it.s round shape; and 
the Dravida by its octagonal or he.xagonal shape'’. Acharya, Oicly, of 11 indti 
Architecture, p* ;y;>o. 
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by different deities.‘ Every grama has its pwjn iframa- 
dSvata.^ The capital, therefore, could not exist without 
its guardian deity. And over Vijayanagara there was 
Ranamaijdala Bhairava, to whom a temple apd a mandu'pa 
were erected by Krishna Deva Raya.® But it must not be 
imagined that that great ruler or his predecessors or his 
subjects left the care of the city to the caprice of a god. 
Ranamapdala Bhairava was perhaps the name by which 
the people expressed the sense of security which they felt 
behind the great line of defence around the capital. 

The first line of defence was a belt of forest. “The 
country”, says Firishtah, “is full of fastnesses and woods, 
almost impenetrable to troops”.* * The second line of de¬ 
fence was an enclosure about fifty yards deep, dotted with 
half-sunken rocks that made it impossible for the enemy 
to push forward their cavalry divisions. “It is so built 
that it has seven fortified walls, one within the other. Be¬ 
yond the circuit of the outer wall there is an esplanade 
extending for about fifty yards, in which stones are fixed 
near one another to the height of a man; one half buried 
firmly in the earth, and the other half rises above it, so 
that neither foot nor horse however bold, can advance with 
facility near the outer wall’.® Behind these stones came 
the third line of defence mentioned by ’Abdur Razzaq— 
the massive walls of stone, range within range, with forti¬ 
fied bastions in every one of them. These were the seven 
walls which encircled the city that was throbbing with life. 
The first circle was naturally guarded with the most scrupu¬ 
lous care. Foreigners like ’Abdur Razzaq could not help 
remarking the activity of the officials. “It (i.e., the first, 
fortress is a fortress”, says ’Abdur Razzaq, “of a round 
shape, built on the summit of a mountain, and constructed 
of stones and lime. It has very solid gates, the guards of 
which are constantly at their ^st, and examining every¬ 
thing with a severe inspection”.* 

About the nature of the huge walls the following ac¬ 
count from Paes will be found to confirm the remarks of 


* Infra., p. 124. ^ 

* Havell» Ancient and Mediaeval Architecture of India, p* 35. 

* A.S.R. for 1908*9, p. iSi, n, (i). 

. Firishtah, Briggs, The Rise, 11 , p. 337. 

^ Elliot, Hist, of India, IV, p. 106; Suryanarayana Rao, The City of 
Vijayanagara, p. 21. 

* Major, Intl/a, p. 23; Elliot, ibid.; Cf. Sewell, For. Emp., p. 89. 
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AiJmtr Razzaq. “Now turning to the gates of the first 
range, I say that at the entrance of the gate where those 
pass who come from Goa, which is the principal entrance 
on the western side, this king has made within it a very 
strong city fortified with walls and towers, and the gates 
at the entrances very strong, with towers at the gates ; these 
walls are not like those of other cities, but are made of 
very strong masoriryi such as would be found in few other 
parts, and inside very beautiful rows of buildings made 
after their manner with flat roofs”.* *^^^^^^ ^ 

The distance between the first and the last wall is thus 
given by ’Abdur Razzaq. “From the northern gate of the 
outer fortress to the southern is a distance of two statute 
farsangas, and the same with respect to the distance be¬ 
tween the eastern and western gates”.® Paes also noticed 
the solid wails, ‘h . .‘ . you must know”, says he, “that 
before you arrive at the city gates there is a gate with a 
wall that encloses all the other enclosures of the city. * .”.® 
“Then going forward you have another gate with another 
line of wall. . Then again, “Going along the principal 
street, you have one of the chief gateways. . , “Still 

going forward, passing to the other gate. , > . “At 
the end of it (i.e., another broad and beautiful street), you 
have another gate with its wall, which wall goes to meet 
the wall of the second gate of which I have spoken in 
such sort that this city has three fortresses, with another 
which is the king’s palace”.® Abolit the triple circle of 
walls Varthema and Paes agree.' 

In the matter of creating these seven lines of defence, 
the Vijayanagara monarchs followed the classical model. 
It is well known that the number seven has attracted uni¬ 
versal attention in the east. “For an explanation or ‘phi¬ 
losophy’ of this doctrine We may hazard a hypothesis. 
Perhaps it is to be sought in the Theory of Mystic Numbers 
like three, seven, nine, etc., which had its day in both 
eastern and western thought. So far as seven 


s concerned. 
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‘ Sewell, For. Enip,, p. 244. 

^ Elliot, 0/ IV, pp. 106-7; M p. 24; Sewell, ^4^ 
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ibid,, p. 89. Two Parsanngs^about 7 miles. 

* Sewell, ”ibid,, p. 253. 

* ihid:, 

Ibid., pp. 254-5. .,’.5 ■ 

^ Ifcid., pp. 255-6. 

^ Varthema, Jones, p. 126; Temple, p. Sii. 


Sewell, ibid., p. 90, n. (i). 
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... ..mJia we have the seven Rishis, the seven mouths or 
tongues of Fire, the seven Kulaparvatas or mountenns, the 
seven Fivers, the seven Planets or grahas, the seven Heav¬ 
ens, the seven Seas (salt, curd, milk, etc.), the constellation 
of .seven Stars called saptarsimandala. . from the 

political standpoint the nuinher seven has received a classi¬ 
cal sanction since the days of th^ Mahabhdi'Cita- The seven 
p^aktitis known to the people of the epics are explained by 
Nllakantha as referring to “the Commandant of the citadel 
iDitrga-adhyaksha), Controller-general of the army {Bala^ 
adhyaksM), Chief' Justice (Dharma-adhyaksha), Commander 
of the army -in the field {Chamu-pati), Chaplain, Physician 
and Astrologer’’.’' Reverting to the topic of the gates 
pf the capital, we may note the following in the Artha- 
kstra, “I'be fort shall contain twelve gates, provided 
with both a land and water wdy kept and. a secret 
passage’’.’' Although we are unable to determine the exact 
nuinber of gates which the capital had,* * and its secret land 
and water ways, yet w'e may observe that in limiting their 
lines of defence to seven, they were not ignorant of the 
significance which that number had in Hindu classical 
thought. 

Encomp-assed thus by massive fortifications, the city 
appeared to be of enormous, size. Nicolo Conti visited the 
capital early in the fifteenth century A.D. “He arrived at 
the great city of Bizenegalia (i.e., Vijayanagara) situated 
very near steep mountains. The circumference of the city 
is sixty miles; its walls are carried up to the mountairis 
and eriiclose the valleys at their foot, so that its height is 
thereby increased’’.* Admitting that we have to make 
some allowance for the exaggeration in the account of 
Nicolo, there cannot be a doubt that the Capital was indeed 
a city of great magnitude. Accordin.g to Caesar Frederick 
“the circuit of this Citie is foure and twentie miles about, 


> Sarkar, Pos. Bacfe., I, pp. 89-90. 

^ Mahahhdrata, Sabha Pawn, v, 23; p. 13 (Roy): Mami. YU, 54, 
p. 224 (S.B.E. Series) ; Ep. Ind., XV, p. 77 , o- (6)- See infra Ch.apter \ on 
Administration. , « 

« Kautilya, Artha. 4 astra,^Bk. 11 , Ch. IV, 55, p. $8 (1923!' 

* We have however seen that ’Abdur j?ives the nurnber of 

ns seven, and a su.sp»cious grant, nine ; and that Caesar Frederick speaks of 
the nine gatesof the palace. Supra* pp* 94 » *22. ' 

® Major, /ftdia, p. 6, 
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ivithin die wads are certaine mountains”/ TI)er<riJ 
lid^evidonce, it must be admitted for the prestmt, about the 
details of the exact position and number of tlie apartments 
in tlie royal palace; but it may, not be wrong to assume 
that the VijayaKagara monarclis, who so scrupulously ob¬ 
served the principles of the s'dsdrai' in the -regulation of 
puldtc and private interests, and who were advised by 
pi)ysicians well versed in the a.ncierit Hindu system of 
niedicine, must .hcive bestowed considerable atteatjon on the 
question of stiniiation, a true solution of which alone ex¬ 


plains the existence of thousands of thriving citizens in and 
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outside the cJtpital qf Vijayanagara 

As Paes relates, the city could be approached only 
through the circles enclosed by the seven walls. Pie gives, 
us some more details about the entrance to tlie city. ‘‘. . . 
and two leagues before you arrive at the city of Bisnaga 
you have a. very lefty surra which has passes by which 
you enter the city. I’hese are called ‘gates’ (portah): You 
must enter by-these, for you will have no means of entrajice 
except by . them. This range of hills surrounds the city 
with a circle of twenty-four leagues, and within, this range 
there are others tliat encircle it closely. .Wherever these 
ranges have any level gropnd they cross it with a very 
strong wall, in such a way that the hills remain all closed, 
except in the places where the roads come through from 
the gates in the first range, which are tfte entrance ways 
to the city. In such places there are small pits (or caves ?) 
which' could be defended by a few people; these serras 
continue as far a.s the interior of the city”.® 

- The space betv/een the seven walls mentioned above, 
in the interior of the capital, presented a spectacle that 
threw much light upon the nature, of tlie government and 
the habits of the people. To ’Abdmr Razziiq itWas a 
thickly populated place.“Between tpe first, second, and 
third walls, there are cultivated fields, gardens and houses. 
P'rom the third to the seventh fortfess, sliops and bazars 
are closely crowded together. By the palace of the king 
there, are four bazars, situated opposite to one another”,* 
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^ CaCsSar Frederick, .Sewell’^ ,e3.timate is 

12 mifeji by lo. For. Hhnp., p. Sy 
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For details about llie location of royal apartments in a palace,* see^ , 
Sarkar, Poi,. Back.;, I, p. 20. i y 

^.Sewell, ibid., pp. 242-3, 


^ Elliot, ilist. of India, IV, p. 107; Major, India, p. 24. 
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aes is equally eloquent about the prosperous condition 
in the interior of the city. “Between all these enclosures 
are plains and valleys where rice is grown, and there are 
gardens with many orange-trees, limes, citrons, and rad- 
dishes (rabaos), and other kinds of garden produce as in 
Portugal, only not lettuces or cabbages’’.* * Then again, 
“From this first circuit until you enter the city there is a 
great distance, in which are fields in which they sow rice 
and have many gardens and much water, which water comes 
from two lakes. The water passes through this first line of 
wall, and there is much water in the lakes because of springs: 
and here are orchards and a little grove of palms, and 
many houses”.^ The same traveller continues to give us 
interesting details about the city from the moment he 
arrived at the first gate of the capital. “Returning, then, 
to the first gate of the city, before you arrive at it you 
pass a little piece of water and then you arrive at the wall, 
which is very strong, all of stone-work, and it makes a bend 
before you arrive at the gate; and at the entrance of this 
gate are two towers, one on each side, which makes it 
very strong. It is large and beautiful. As soon as you 
pass inside there are two little temples ; one of them has an 
enclosing wall with many trees, while the whole of the 
othej consists of buildings; and this wall of the first gate 
encircles the whole city. Then going forward you have 
another gate with another line of wall, and it also encircles 
the city inside the first, and from here to the king’s palace 
is all streets and rows of houses, very beautiful, and houses 
of captains and other rich and honourable men;; you will 
see rows of houses with many figures and decorations 
pleasing to look at’’.® 

Side by side with these eulogistic accounts of the 
foreigners, we may read the description of the capital by 
GangadevI in her famous poem Madhuravijayam: 

l^sicfT ffw 1%siEirf^cre*q^: i 


* Sewell, For, Emp., p. 243. 

* Ihid., pp. 253-4. 

* Ibid., p, 254. 
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rte f Barbosa. This traveller :vvrit©sj “Forty leag 
these mountains inland, there is a very large city 
called Bijanaguer, very populous and surrounded on one 
side by a very good wallj and on another by a river, and 
on the other by a mountain. This city is on level ground, 
and the King of Narsinga always resides in it. He is a 
Gentile and is called Raheni: he has in this place very 
large and handsome palaces with numerous courts in which 
are many mounds, pools of water with plenty of fish, 
gardens of shrubs, flowers, and sweet-smelling herbs’’.^ 

It is hard to believe that the modern hamlet of Hampe 
with its. rugged precipices^ and scorching rocks could ever* * 
have liarboured the designs of thousands of industrious 
people. For in the days of Varthema this very spot was 
throbbing with great life. “It is a place of great mer¬ 
chandise, is extremely; fertile, and is endowed with all 
possible kinds of delicacies”.® Part of its wealth came 
from the tribute which the neighbouring kings paid to the 
Emperor at Vijayanagara; but much of it was due to the 
endeavours of the people who, if the accounts before us are 
true, spared no pains to have a most prosperous inland 
and foreign trade. It was not only in the palmy days of 
Krishna Deva Raya the Great that the capital attracted 
foreigners by its splendour. Even so early as A.D. 1375 
accounts of its magnificence reached the ears of the north¬ 
ern neighbours of the Hindu rulers. Sultan Mujahid of 
Gulbarga desired to see the capital in, that year.* The 
Sultans of the north were in a way also responsible fbr the 
grandeur of the capital, which was enriched' by the huge 
subsidies they paid to the imperial treasury at Vijayanagara. 
Ibrahim ’Adil Shfdi, for example, gave a subsidy of about 
two million sterling, .besides many other valuable gifts.” 

There was one other source which was also responsible 
for the immense wealth of the citizens and kings of Vijaya¬ 
nagara. The mines in the Empire gave them a plentiful 
supply of gold and precious stones. It is true that our 
knowledge at present of the exact location, number and 


* BarhosUf Stanley, pp. 85*-6 ; Dames, I., pp. 201-2, 

^ For Newbold’s description of Vijayanagara in 1845 read J.A.S B, XIV, 
F. II, p. 518'; Sewell, For. Etnp,, p. 83. ‘ 

* Temple, p> 51. v 

* Sewell, ibid.f p. 8jt. According to our computation the capital must 
have been nearing its completion about this time. B.A.S. 

* Sewell, ibfdo p. 171, op. cit. 
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"yaeitt of the gold mines in ihe yijayan.agaja Empii'e is 
extremely meagre. But. there is no denying the. fact that 
tlie people of Vijayanagara were aware of mines of gold 
and precious stones and that they Worked ti-iem. Tire fact ; ^ 
that the capital was built amidst hills is to,, be noted in this ..,,;|i| 
connection. According to the Hindu writers, the moun- 
tains and hills are the repositories of gems; and the capital, 
as we have seen, as laid down in the S'ukranUi, was to 
be near a niountain. But it is^ n^ the observance of thi.5 
mediaeval principle which explains the wealth of the 
capital so much as the profit wliteh tire monarchs made by 
working the mines inside the limits of the Empire.* Even 
the wilful destruction of diamonds as narrated in the fol¬ 


lowing sad .story of Tirumala Raya could not empty the. 
city of its rich contents; 

' lire Muhammadan ruler, Ibrahim, ’.Adil Slirdi, had 
searcely crossed the Krishna, when Rama Raya, who had 
schemed to secure the throne against Tirumala Raya, with 
his “confederates, who had bribed many of the troops in 
the city, broke their newly made vows, and hastened to¬ 
wards Beejanuggur, resolved to put the ro)' to death, on 
pretence of revenging the murder of his predecessor. Hoje 
Termul Roy, seeing he was betrayed, shut himself up in : 
the palace, and becoming mad from despair, blinded all 
the royal elephants and horses, also cutting off their tails, 
that they might be of no use to Ws enemy. All the dia¬ 
monds, rubiest emeralds, other precious stones, and pearls, 
which had been collected in a course of many ages, he 
crushed to powder between heavy millstones, and Bcattered 
them on the ground. He then fixed a sword-blade into a 
pillar of his apartment, and ran his brea,st upon it with 
such force that it pierced through and came out at the back, 
thus putting an end to his existence, just as the gates of , ; 
the palace were opened to his enemie.s. Ramaraje now 
became roy of Beejanuggur witliout a rival”.* C ' 
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* Sewell, For.. Appendix A:>--',DiamcnidB^ pp. The subject 

of mines, together with-other details connected wltb^ the purely econoi/iic j 
life of the people, will .be dealt with in a separate dissertation. According 

to Caesar Frederick,Also six days journey from 
is the place where they get Diamants; I was not there, but if was .told tne ^ 
that it IS a great place, compassed with a wall, and that they sell Jho 
aarth within the wall, for so much a sc[uadm':v, and the limits are set how 
deepe or .how low tlwy shall digge” Purchas, Pilgrims, X, p. 97. 

* Firishlah quoted by Sewell, p, 171. 
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Sculptures on the Walls of the House of Victory. 
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; THE CAHTALS OF THE EMPIjRE 

finally, there were the foreign traders, wln^ 
'contribution to the material wealth of the capital in¬ 
deed great. According to Paes it seems as if the city of 
Vijayanagara was the meeting-place of the traders of the 
world. “In this city you will find men belonging to every 
nation and people, because of the great trade which it has, 
and the many precious stones there, principally diamonds”.‘ 
Barbosa also bmrs witness to the cosmopolitan nature of. 
the citizens of Vijayanagara ; “They (i.e., the wide streets 
and squares) are constantly filled with an innumerable 
crowd of all nations and creeds; for, besides many Moorish 
merchants and traders, and the Gentile inhabitants of the 
country who are very rich, an infinite number of others 
flock there from all parts, who are able to come, dwell, 
trade, and live very freely and iit security. . . 

Over such a magnificent city there blew a terrible Storm.* * 
On the battlefield of Rakshasa-Tangadi, which by a 
strange idiosyncrasy of history has been termed Talikota, 
on the 25th of January a.d. 1565* the combined forces of 
the followers of Islam met the gallant army of the Hindu 
monarch. Into the causes and course of this memorable 
battle, the most decisive so far as the history of southern 
India is concerned, we shall not enter.® But there is one 
little point that deserves an explanation, especially in a 
treatise like tliis whicli deals with the life of the Hindu 
people under the Vijayanagara kings. The crushing defeat 


* Sewell, For, Emp., p. 256. / 

® Barbosa, Stanley, p. ; Dames, p- 202. 

* For Sewell’s conjecture about the state of the fci'ty in a,d. 1564, read 
ibid., p. 200. 

^ The date of the battle is disputed. Firishtah, Bri^^gs, The Rise, HI, 
pp. 126, 414; Hult2$ch, LA., XIII, p. 154; Sewell places it on Tuesday, 
January 23rd, For Emp., p, 202 ; Francis, Bellary Caz*, p. 42 follows him. 
(Ch. U of the Bellary Gasetteer was written by FfancJs with the help of 
Sewell, Preface). Burgess calculates it as January 25th. Chronology, p. 41. 
Heras, on the 25th January. Aravidu, p. 217. In the Rdtna Rdyana 
Bakhair, we have the date ist of May, ^.D. 1564. Rama, Rdyana Bakhair 
Ed. by T. Tatacharyasarma, pp* 4-5* See also R. S. Aiyar, /. /. H . 
VI., r. I., p. 67, seq. As regards the name, the Rev. Heras, who is 
the only writer, so far as I know, who has rejectetf the' name Talikota for 
the more correct designation given above, writes consistently Raksas-Tagdu 
This, I presume, is due to his having relied on the Maratha account of 
the battle* as given in the Maratha copy of the MS. Rama Rdyana Bakhair. 
The correct name is Rakshasa-Tangadi^ llbe printed copy of Rama Rdyana 
Bakhair .and the MS. versions in the Mack. Collection, in the India ()ffice 
Library which ! have examined, confirm this. B.A.S. 

See Herns, Aravidu, p. 202, seg* 
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the Hindus sustained, the glowing description of the 
success of the enemy in the accounts of later .^huhammadan 
chroniclers, and rhe misconception whidi exists in some 
quarters about the Vijayanagara Empire in A.b; 1565 and 
after~ail these have been responsible for the charge Ot 
cowardice that has been .levelled against the Hindu , iiion- 
arch and their soldiers on the battlefield of Rakshasa- 
Tahgadit Thus Francis wrote in the Bellary Gazetteer: 
“Deserted by their king and the commandant of their 
troops, the people of the capital made no elfort to defend 
themselves and, the very next d^ city was looted by 

the hordes of wandering gipsy tribes of the country! On 
the third day the victorious Muhammadans arrived, and 
for tile next five months they set themselves deliberately to 


v..hV/;i 




;i 'Mi 


destroy everything deslTuctible ywithin the walls of the 
I How far this is an accurate estimate of the con- 


capital’ 

duct of the Hindus and Muhammadans deserves now to be 


seen.-' ^ ''Y::. 

We shall take the first assertion about the desertion / Vj 
of the Hindu Emperor. All ’Adil . Shah took over the 
command of the right wing to oppose Venkatadri, the-left 
was entrusted to Ibrahim Qiitb Shah and Ali Barid Shah,, 
in front of Tiruniala’s wing, while the centre W'as led by 
Husain Nizam Shah.*' The Hindu ..leader, “the so-called 
Emperor of Vijayanagara was then a v-ery old man : aecord- 
ing to Ferishta iie was seventy ; the says 

he was eighty; but the Portuguese authors who seem more 
reliable on this point, on account of their frequent inter¬ 
course with the court of Vijayanagara, state tliat he was 


in the r;6th year of his age”.” '“Before the battle, Tirumala 


and Venkatadri tried to persuade their aged brother Rama 
Raya to leave the superintendence of the army to them. 

His advanced years made his position precarious in battle. 

But Rama Raya could not be induced to change his mind; 
and with the valour of a man of thirty, he de.spatched them '■ 


back to their respective wings*’.'* The gallant Hindu leader 




^ Frauds, Gais.,, p. 43. SewelFs remarks are ^ knov/n 

to be quoted here. For. Emp.p pp. 109; 207“8. 

^ Heras, Aravidu. p, 205. I follow for the present the account of 
the battle as given by Fi*. Heras. In a subsequent, treatise, because of ibo 
new information 1 bavo been 'able to secure on the subject, I hope to be 
tibJe tp dificuss the evauses and course of this battle iin detail. B.A.S. 
Hesas, ibid,, p; aoi. 


^ Com/o, vni, p. 90 ; Heras,: p. 205. 
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::Wttji>his brave body-guard, which was, according to Heras, 
composed of the Rachevidu soldiers,^ “almost defeated his 
enf?hiies”," when there “was a movement in the Hindu 
arfny that decided the fate of the day”.’ 

It is this particular point in the history of Vijaya- 
nagara that has been ignored -by most of the writers 
on south Indian Iiistory. The. contemporary witness 
who supplies us with a most interesting detail about 
the great battle of Rakshasa-Tahgadi is Caesar Frederick, 
who visited the capital in a.d. 1567. This shrewd 
traveller thus observes: “The Gitie of Bezeneger was 
sacked in the yeere 1565 by foure Kings of the Moores, 
which were of great power and might. . . . And yet these 
foure Kings were not able to overcome this Citie and the 
King of Bezeneger, but by treason. This King of Bezen¬ 
eger was a Gentile, and had, amongst all other of his 
Captaines, two which were notable, and they were Mpores: 
and these two Captaines had either of them in charge three* *, 
score and ten or fourscore thousand , men. These two 
Captaines being of one Religion with the foure Kings which 
were Moores, wrought meanes with them to betray their 
owne King into their hands. The King of Bezeneger 
esteemed not the force of the foure Kings his enemies, but 
went out of his Citie to wage battel 1 with them in the fields? 
and when the Armies were joyned, the battell lasted but a 
while, not the space of foure houres, because the two traiter* 
ous Captaines, in the chiefest of the fight, with their 
companies turned their faces against their King, and made 
such disorder in his Armie, that as astonished they set 
themselves to flight”.* It was only when the tide of battle 
turned through the treachery of two Muhammadan captains, 
—one of whom ’Ain-ul-Mulk, accordirig to Heras, “seems 
to have come from a family of traitors”,®—that “Rama 
Raya then attempted to make his escape on foot” only to 
be seized by an elephant before he was taken to the presence 
of Husain Nizam Shah.® Husain Nizam Shah beheaded 
the venerable prisoner with his own hand, exclaiming : 
‘Now I am avenged on thee 1 Let God do what he will 


^ Heras, Aravidu, p. 204* 

® Faria y Sousa, Asia Port, 11 , pp. 252*3 ; Heras, thid,, p. 210. 

® Heras, ihid,, p. 2x1^ 

■‘Caesar Frederick, Purchas, Pilgrims, X, p. 93-. 

* Heras, ibid*, p. 212, 

• Ibid., p. 213, , i » 
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.V. ...V. This seemingly lengthy digression: into the de¬ 
tails ■of tlie action which shattered the niagnificence of 
Vijayanagara explains the alleged desertion by the Hindu 
leader and the commandant of the troops. 

There remains the third statement made in the Bellary 
GaseUeey —the looting of the capital on “(he very next day’% 
the arrival of the Muhammadans on the “third” day, and, 
tinally, the deliberate destruction by the victors of every¬ 
thing destructible within the walls of the capital for the next 
five months. The entry of the “hordes of wandering gip¬ 
sies”, by which term we suppose the author of the Bellary 
Gazetteer refers to a particular class of fprest tribes, is con¬ 
nected with the qttestion of the reoccupation of the capital 
by the Hindus after the sad event We say some¬ 

thing about it presently. W^e shall examine the question 
of the stay of the Sultans in the Hindu capital. According 
to Firishtah the enemies halted for ten dayvS on the battle¬ 
field, and for six months they made their stay in the great 
cityThe first statement of Firishtah is corroborated by 
the anonymous chronicler of the Bvrhan-i-Ma\isir who says 
that the allied armies halted for ten days on the field of 
action.® Couto however remarks that the Muhammadans 
halted only for three days.® Caesar Frederick adds his ' 
testimony to that of Firishtah as regards the number of 
months the Sultans were in the capital. . . . And the 
foure Kings of the Moores entred the Citie Bezeneger with 
great triumph, and there they remained sixe moneihs, 
searching under houses and in all places for money and 
other things that were hidden, and then they departed _ro 
their owne Kingdomes, because they were not able to main- 
tayne such a Kingdom as that was, so farre distant from 
their owne Countrie”.® If the fact of the occupation of the 
capital by the enemy for a period of six rnonth.s following 
the battle is proved beyond' doubt by'the evidence ol two 
independent writers, it cannot be that the capital could ever 
have been looted during this time by a horde of wandering 
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> Cf-rtto. Vlll, pfj. 91 - 2 ; Heras, p. 2 ^ 3 . n. ( 7 ). A sumo 

representation of Rama Ray.n’s himd exists in the Bi.iapur Museum. Cousens, 
Bijapur atid- its Architerlura} Remains, p. 9 anti n. ( 2 ). . 

=* * Firishtah, Briggs, The She. III., pp. 414 - 5 . ' 

* Haig, Btithan^i-Ma^asir^ 1.A^ !*.> p* ^94> also Fifiras, Aravidti, 

Lpvr2l7.'"'^:' ' ' 11' : oV''; '-l-i 

Cottto, Vin, p. 92 ; Heras, ilnd, ■ ; 

*; Caefiar Frederick, Purchas, IHlgrims, W* 
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aies, however strong these may have been in nurabers^ 
and' whatever zeal they may have evinced to out-rival the 
Sultarts in their greed for the hidden treasures of the,Hindu 
capital. ' That the Muhammadans did riot “destroy every¬ 
thing destructible within the walls ,of the capital“r as is 
expressed in the Bellary Gazetteer, is clear from the remarks 
.o'f Caesar Frederick : “And the Citie of Bezeneget is not 
aftogetijer destroyed, yet the houses stand stilt, but ernptie, 
and there is dwelling in them nothing, as is reported, but 
Tygres and other wild beasts”.' " 

This traveller also tells us that the Vijayanagara 
Emperor (Tirumala) was in the capital in a d. 1567. “In 
. the yeer of our Lord 1567, I went .from Goa”, writes 
Frederick, “to Bezeneger the chief Citie of the kirigdom ot 
Narsinga eight dayes journey from Goa, within the Land, 
in the coropanie of two other Merchants which carried with 


them three hundred Arabian Horses to that King”.'’ 


Indeed, it must be said to the credit of the Hindus that they 
tried to reoccupy the capital after the disaster. “ ‘Tirumala 
returned to Vijayanagara after the departure of the Deka- 
nese’ says Anquetil du Perron”.® The return of the Regent 
Tirumala, in the opinion of the Rev. Herasv'“is one of the 
outstanding events of those days. It signifies that after the 
battle of Raksas-Tagdi (Rakhasa-Tangadi) the ruler of 
Vijayanagara did not despair of restoring the Empirh to 
its ancient grandeur; to maintain the capital next to the 
boundaries of their enemies showed the indomitable courage 
that could still challenge the Deccant Muhammadans; With 
the sure hope of crushing them as in former days, for 
Vijayanagara was the city of Victory 1 ”* In this bold 
venture of Tirumala we have an insight into the Hindu 
character under the Vijayanagara kings; it was the desire 
to do daring deeds in spite of overwhelming disaster. If 
the Muhammadan Sultans were in the capital immediately 
after the war, and if they were followed by the Hindu 
Regent, who was at least for two years in tfie city, then, 
it could not have been that the wandering hordes of gipsies 
looted the capital on the next day of the batik;. 


:Uhn 




» CfiPsar Fmlerick, PurchfcS, PUgfims, X, p. 97. Horas, Araridu 
225>226. Hem we have an e.stjmate of 'the destruction of tlio capital by 


Muhammadanisr, 

* Caesiar Frcfderick^ ibid,, p* 92. 
*• Heras, ibfd., p, 220 

* Idid, 
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_..hen they entered the capital can be made put by 

ascertaining when the Hindus deterfflined to evacuate it 
for ever. Tirumala in spite of his ambitious designst was 
ill-fitted to carry out the great project. From the following 
story of the sad plight which befell the .poor merchants, 
it is evident that Tirumala was sacrificing the principles 
of honesty for reasons of State. '‘When the kings (i.e,, 
the Sultans) were departed from Bezeneger”, writes Caesar 
Frederick, “this Termiragio (Tirurnala) returned to the 
Citie, and then beganne for to repopulate it, and sent word 
to Goa to the Merchants, if they had any Horses, to bring 
them to him, and he would pay well for them; and for this 
cause the aforesaid two Merchants that 1 went in companie 
withall, carried those Horses that they had to_ Bezeneger. 
Also this Tyrant made an order or law, that if any Mer¬ 
chant had any of the Horses that were taken in the afore¬ 
said battell (of Rakshasa-Tangadi) or warres, although they 
were of his owne marke, that he would give as much for 
them as they would: and beside he gave generall safe 
conduct to all that should bring them. When by this 
meanes hee saw that there were great store of Horses 
brought thither unto him, he gave the Merchants fair words, 
until such time as he saw they could bring no more. Then 
hee licenced the Merchants to depart, without giving them 
any thing for their Horses, which when the poore men 
saw, they were desperate, and as it were mad with sorrow 
and griefe”.* 

Tirumala evidently was gathering strength for . another 
conflict with the enemy. But the City of Victory could 
not rejuvenate Hindu life after the fatal disaster of 
Rakshasa-Tahgadi. Arrangements were made to evacuate 
it. “. . . the Natives in three days’ time”, writes 
Faria y Sousa, “had carried One Thousand Five 
Hundred and Fifty Elephants loaded, with Mpnev and 
Jewels, worth above One Hundred Millions of Gold and 
the Royal Chair (i.e., the famous Diamond^throne) for 
great Days that could not be valued”.® This Was the time 


‘Caesar Freaerick, Purchas, Pilgrims, X, p. 94- See also Heras, 

Aravidn, p. 230. ^ ^ ^ w • 

^ Faria y Sousa, 11, pp- 252-3. It must be noted here that Farm y 
Sousa, who wrote at a later age, connects the .story of the evacuation of 
the capital with that which mentions the discovery of a Huge diamond of 
the size of an egg by *Adil Shah. Cf. S, K. Aiyangar, Q,J,M,S, XIIl, p. 625. 
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“after the> departure of the Empire'and tJie nobility 
from tile capital”,-when there was “no "arrison” ‘HVithin' 
ii« wail's to defend it against any, attack”> that the ,,V‘,]Bdd- 
iies”, Jvvho, according to Couto, “are ‘-jungie pe<3ple”y 
“pouncexl down, on the helpless city,, and in six different 
attacks looted all its houses, carrying away numberless Y 
precious things left by the. nobles in .their hasty flight”.’ . ' 
'Fhese Bedues could only have been .■the Bedars whom 
Krishna. Deva Raya liad tried to win over and conciliate 
by his generous polic)^ And it. Ls these same Bedues to 
whom Caesar Frederick evidently refers in the following , 1 ^ 
words: “For it w^as necessarie to rest there (i,e., in (he 
City) until! all the wa ves were cleere rof Theeves, which 
that time arranged up and downe”.^ 

Having dispensed with the erroneous assumptions made 
by some writers aS' regards the character of the Hindu 
leaders and c>f the Hindu commanders, and the sack of 
the capital by the Bedars, we may now gauge the effect 
of the battle of Rakshasa-Tahgadi on the administration, 
and, therefore, on the life of-the Empire. Here one may 
tentatively agree W'ith the Rev, Heras, who answers the 
question : t’What tvas the interior state of the Empire in 
the rneanwhile? Beth Couto and Faria y .Sou.sa relate 
that- after the' battle of Raksas-Tagdi tile whole territory 
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of Vijhyana,f)fara \vas‘diVi^ among the sons and nephews 
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of Rama Raya; and several modern authors have blindlv 
followed their statements. But we know from epigraphical 
reoord.s that there w?as at that time no such break-up of 
the Empire: fhe members of the Aravidu family remained 
as united as ever. That explains whyy the anonymous 
author of the life of St. Xavier, who wrote his book a 
little later, writes to this effect, after n.'irrating the battle , ■ 
of Raksa.s.;.Tagdi ; ‘Nevertheless the king of this country 
was not .so much knocked down, for he Is still very rich 
and powerful; and he po.s,sesses a large state, and has 
quite a good number of elepants and great cavalry and 
'.[nfantryk”* ■ 

But there were some who deserted the Hindu cause, i ■ 
“It seems, ind<?ed, that several pettv chiefs and governors 
of the North of the Empire, either through fear of the 




^ HeraSt Aratn^u, p. 223, r'v (3)- 
® Caesar Frederick, Parchas, Pi 7 ^nws, X, p. 94. 

* Heras, p. 242, 41^9. See also R,S. Aivar VI: P 
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pp. 67-79, Op,, dt^ 
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^..Tihammadans, or on account of- their own ambition, pro¬ 
claimed themselves independent in their cities or fortress¬ 
es’’/ These were the chieftains , of Adoni Bahkapur, 
Dharwar, and Tirukal. And in the south, “perhaps the 
only one who withdrew' his allegiance” was the chief of 
Kala^a-Karkala, in South Kanara/ With the loss of the 
northern provinces the Vijayanagara monarchs were not 
much concerned: their attention was now concentrated on 
the great problem of reconstructing and preserving the 
Hindu Empire, which they did from three capitals-—Pen- 
ugonda, Chanclragiri and Vellore. 


Sec-tion 6 . The Later Capitals 


The great capital, which had not its rival as regards 
fortifications and wealth, was abandoned by the Hindus. 
They were co-vved by the cruel fate that overtook Ratna 
Rafa. The invasion of the Bedars, who must have swept 
oyer the capital in greater numbers then we can gather, 
must have made matters worse. But the motive which 
drove Tirumala finally out of Vijayanagara was the insecu¬ 
rity which he felt against the enemy. “Frederick seems to 
attribute it to another war with the Muhammadans; and 
the Chihkadevaraya Vamsavali says clearly that he chang¬ 
ed his capital ‘on account of the constant attacks of the 
Muhammadans’ which naturally baffled all attempts on the 
part of the Regent to repopulate the city’’.® 

The seat of the Empire, which immediately after the 
battle of Rakshasa-Tangadi, took shelter at TirUpati,* * was 
finally fixed by Tirumala at Penugonda. This is confirmed 
by Anquetil du Perron, the Chikkadevardya Varh^vaB, 
and Caesar Frederick. “Anquetil du Perron states that ‘not 
long after he (Tirumala) transferred his court to Panegorde’ 
(Penugonda), and the Chihkadevaraya Vamsavali records 
that after a short time he changed his capital from Vijaya- . 
ngara to Penukonda”.® But Frederick gives us the date 
of this event: “In the yeere of our Lord God, 1567, for 


^ fleras, Araiidu, p. 243, ^ 

® Ibid,, and n, (5). rr . i 

. * Chikkadevardya Vathidvali ,. The Sources, p. 303; Heras, $bid,, 
p, 236. 

* Heras, ibid,, pp. 228, 233/ 

* Anquetil du Perron, Des Hesetches Histariques et Geografhiqies sur 
rinde, p. i66; S. K. Aiyangar, The Sources, p, 302; Hera«, ibid, p. 235. 
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11 success that the people of Bezertegef had, in that 
their Citie was sacked by the foure Kings, the King w'ith 
his court went to dwell in a Gastle eight dayes journey 
up in the land from Bezeneger, called , Penugonde”/ 
I^enugonda was a hill-fort, 3 ,too feet high, in the south 
of the modern Anantapur district. “Kriyasakti Wadeyar, 
an ancestor of the Rajas of Bellur, is said to be the founder 
of the fort at Penugonda”.® During the reign of Bukka I, 
Anantara.sa Odeyar, who was the great minister (tmifea-' 
■pradhmui) of Btikka’s son Vira Virupanna, enlarged and 
fortified this centre of defence.* * This was the place where, 
according to Nuniz, “Tymarsaa” was imprisoned and 
murdered.* An inscription praises it as a god-built city, 
the fotifications of which no man could possibly take.* 
Chennapa Nayudu, an officer of Tirumala Deva, In ^aka 
1499 (a.d. 1587-8), repaired its fortificavions in the reign 
of S’riranga Raya,® Nothing more conclusively proves 
the vitality of the Hindu power than the fact that 
twelve years after the great battle of Rakshasa- 
Tangadi, the Hindus were able to defend success¬ 
fully the new capital against the MuhanimadanS. 

In A D. 1577 Jagadeva Raya; the chief of Chennapattana,' 
and son-in-law of SVirange Raya, bravely defended 
Penugonda against the enemy.’' It is not surprising, 
therefore, that Penugonda .should be christened by ^ the 
name of the old city—-Vijayanagara PenugondR- Ihus 
we are told in the History of the Carnataca Governors 
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* Caesar Pilgrims, K, p Htras* 

/lra7tiWH, p» 235, n. (7) ; it.C*, IIL, p. 26; Nj: 198^ i Bp> 

Jrtt/., in, pp. 238-9; Kp. p. 341* n. (2). 

Wilsonp A/arfe. Co//., p. 345; (1882 ed.); II. p. 69 (1828 ^ci.) ; Herns, 
p. 237. '. 

339 of 1901 t Ep. Ind., VI, p. 327; Herns, 

Sewell, .For,. Emp^, pp,:^og-ii. 

^ 34,1' ,'of rgn.'', 

* 33G of 1901. Heias writes the following in connection with the same 

inscription: *‘'I7ie Muhammadnm were not likely to shake again the throne 
of the Teiugu Empire as long as it wa.s Icxiged within such a fortress, es¬ 
pecially after the Regent hhnself had repairer its fortification.s, undt^r the 
(iin-ction of Chennappa N%udiC\ p. 238. The epigraph does not 

warrant such a statement ; on the other band, it merely says that Chennapa 
Nayueju. who, as related above, was an ofBcer of Tirumala Dtwa, repaired 
and extended the fort (of Penugonda) and defeated several Muhammadait 
chiefs. How the Rev. Herns came to relegate the Regent to tli& position 
of a subordinate of Chennapa Nayii^lu cannot be understood I .B.A*Si 

./ ' F.C. TIL /wIrV. p. 28i 
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. . Vizianagaram-Penu-KondaifatHam _jwas, for 
myny years, the capital of the Rayer".^ 

The first Hindu monarch to be crowned at Penugonda in 
the orthodox fashion was Ranga Raya II, the second son 
of Tirumala.” The lawful Emperor, Sadai^iva Raya, was 
first imprisoned and then murdered by one of the sons of 
Tirumala.® The construction of the lofty eastern gopuram 
of the ancient temple of Virupaksha by Tirumala, a 
nephew of Ranga Raya IT, seemed to atone for the treason 
committed by the members of the new dynasty/ Tiru* * 
mala “did many acts of charity and maintained the worship 
of Virupaksha. . . . He made an extensive and cool garden 
by the side of the Tufigabhadra in Kishkindha (Vijaya- 
nagar), and there built the temple of S'riranganatha 
resembling S'rirangam on the banks of the Kaveri’’,’ The 
new rulers acknowledged their deep love for the old capital 
by constructing works of merit within its precincts; but 
they showed that they could suit themselves to the chang¬ 
ing times by fixing their government at the new centre of 
Penugonda. Thus the very same fortress which had wel¬ 
comed the Hoysalas, when they fled before the onrush of 
the Muhammadans, now received with equal warmth their 
rightful heirs, the Emperors of Vijayanagara, who also fled 
before the onslaught of the same enemy, 

Burgess, while dealing with tlie change of the capital, 
wrote: “Tirumala Raja, brother of Rama Raja of Vijaya- 
nagar, retires to Penugonda, his brother Venkatadri 
establishing himself at Chandragiri”.® The assumption 
implied here is that in the year a.d. 1567 there was divided 
sovereignty; and that the Vijayanagara Empire was broken 
up into two kingdoms. This is not borne out by historical 
facts.’ The transference of the capital from Penugo:pda 
in the Anantapur district, to Chandragiri in the Nor-th 
Arcot district, was made, according to some, in the year 
A.0. 1585, by Venkatpati Deva Raya, known also as 
Venkata 11 .* But there is every reason to believe that 


^ Taylor, OJJMSS., II, p* 3 ; Heras, Amvidu, p. 

^ for iQii-ia, p. 182. 

* Read Heras, 16/d., pp. 245-6 for a discussion of this question. 
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Rdmarajiyamu, The Sourced, p. 311 ; Heras, ihid,, p. 239. 

* Rdinardjiyamuj ibid. 

® Burgess, Chronology, p. 42; 

Heras, ibid., p. 244. 

• Rice, E.C., III, Intr., p. 28. 
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Qjimdragiri became the capital under Venkatpati Deva II 
in A.D. 1592.* - . 

Reputed to have been founded by tlie Yadava king 
Imma^i Narasimlia, about a,d.. 1000,* Chandragiri strove 
to attain sonic, prominence under the Vadavas® till the 
vicissitudes of the mediaeval rulers placed, it tiaally under 
the charge of the Vijayangara Emperor Saluva Nara- 
sirriha. This i tiler made it the store-house of Ids treasures^ ,',- 
and it may reasonably be supposed that Krishna Deva 
Raya occasionally made it one of his provincial seats/' 
With the advent of the Aravidu dynasty, it became the seat 
of Venkata, the third brother of Rama Riiya.® It was 
transformed now into the capital of the Vijayanagara 
Empire/ 

About the middle A.D. 1606, however, the fading for¬ 
tunes of a royal capital were shared by Chandragiri with 
the fortress of Vellore which, after the subjugation of the 
rebel cidef Lingama Nayaka, was graced by the presence 
of tile Emperor Vehkatapati Deva Raya and his court.* 
'I'lds new centre was a product of mediaeval times. One 
.Bommi Reddi, a native of Bhadrachalam, was its founder.® 
Like Chandragiri it had received the patronage of the 
Vijayanagara Emperor Narasimha.** A magnificent for¬ 
tress, it had become the growing centre of the Niiyakas of 
Vellore, who, especially during and after the times of 
Chinna Bomma, managed to rise to the rank of rebels. 
But the old name Vijayanagara still clung to the new place 
even in the minds of foreign travellers. Mandelslo, a 
traveller from Holstein, who visited the (X)ast of Ciloro- 
mandel in A.D. 1639, informs us that the king “resides 
sometimes at Bisnaga, sometimes at Aarui'(Hga”.’V The 


M’'ras, Aravidn, 310-11 ■, Q.J.M.S., XIV, pp. 131-j, .Hr (9). Read 
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^ For further remarks, see Herns,' ibid., ^ 

* Rdfyf.tirdjtyamu, The Sources, pp. 24;^^ 251; Heras, p. 320* 

^ Cox, North Arcot Manual, p. 418. ■ • ■ 
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er referred to Chandragiri, the latter to Vellore. In 
A.b, 1646, three centuries after the foundation oT~'the City 
of Victory by Bukka, his last representative fled to Bednore.* 
The grim irony of nature is nowhere better illustrated 
than in the pase of the gre^t city of Vijayanagara which, 
rising out of comparative insignificance, sank back into it 
after the mild memories of S'rlranga Raya. At Aneguijdi 
is his legitimate .successor,^ struggling against the preten¬ 
sions of the descendant^ of those very potentates who had 
failed single-handed in every attempt of: theirs to break the 
strength of the monarclis of' Vijayanagara for two centuries 
and a half of memorable history. 


CHAPTER IV 

THE REVENUE ADMINISTRATION 

Section 1. Preliminary Remarks 

The succejis which crowned the efforts of the Hindus .in 
mediaeval times may be attributed, among other factors/ 
partly to the unflinching support which the people gave 
them, and' partly to the immense revenue which they could 
command. Behind the story of Vidyarapya and the shower 
of gold which he is said to have brought down for 
ghaiis (i.e. hours), there lies the fact from the earli¬ 
est stages of their political supremacy, the sons of Sangama 
had at their disposal resources as regards money which 
brought upon them the envy of the contemporaries. In this 
chapter we shall be concerned with the general mode of 
the fiscal administration of the Vijayanagara monarclis, 
which to a large extent enables . us to appreciate their 
attempts to preserve what they thought to be the best in 
Hindu thought and culture. We shall, tliefefdre, restrict 
ourselves to those facts that give us a corapreliensive view 
of the method of their revenue administration, as recorded 
in inscriptions and in the writings of foreign travellers, 
leaving out of account the minuter details of land tenure 


^ Wilks, Sketches, I, p. 57 (jSio) ; I, p. 36 (1869) 5 Satyanfftha, 
Navnks, p. 13^. For the la.st date of SrJraftga, read Dr, AiyangarV remarks, 
ihid., p. 133 n. 

^ SVuKrishna Ravulu, son of Sri-Kanga Kayulu, 

® The Nizam of Haidarahad. 
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other allied subjects, which, because of a paucity of 
materials, may be treated in a later dissertation. And in 
this important ntatter of revenue, too, we may acquaint e 

ourselves with the classical and mediaeval Xlindu ideas 
whicJi, while thtjy governed the action.s of the earlier 
monarchs of Vijayanagara in many matters, failed to leave 
a lasting impression, at least as regards one or two vital 
questions, on the minds of the later rulers whose influence 


showed signs of steady decline towards the first quarter of 
the seventeenth century. Since ancient constitutional 
usage played an important part in moulding the action and 
' thought of the Vijayanagara kings and people, we shall 
not omit to mention, wherever possible, sonie facts connected 
v/ith the revenue administration in the ages preceding the 
, advent of the rulers of Vijayanagara. 

The fundamental principles of the Hindu lawgivers as 
regards the question of revenue may be summed up in the 
stateineitt of the Mahabharata that the State is maintained 
by finance.* This explains why Hindu canonists from 
Katitilya down to S'ukracharya have laid eraphasis on the 
fact of finance being the basis of all the activities of the 
State.® The importance of revenue is further seen in the 
relationship between the King and his people. But since 
we shall revert to this particular topic in the course of this 
chapter, we may say for the present that the lawgivers 
^have been as careful in advocating the Tight of the King 
to levy taxes from' his people as they have been discreet in 
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vindicating the rigiit of the people to receive proteetjon 


from the hands of their rulers. We may oote incidentally 
in this connection that the State/according to the Hindu 
concepton, when threatened with a great danger, may have 
recourse to the strictest measures of raising revenuey This 
is perhaps what is meant by. Bhishma when he says tl|at 
a King whose friends have diminished, and foes have in^ 
creased, should seize the wealth of all persons other than 
the a.scetics and Brahrnans. Such pppression of the 
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» ^‘From tlic tr€?asury springs his (i.e., kiiig’s) religious merit, O son 
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fJUJ., I, p Hindu Political Theories, p. 204 (ist. ed.)y 
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ijects for the purpose of safe-guarding the interests of 



the State is no sin.' ^ 

The inviolability of the Brahmans which is expressed 
here and elsewhere,^ was, however, not so strictly adhered 
to by the Vijayanagara inonarchs, who,, as we shall see 
presently, while they allowed the Brahmans many privileges 
and granted them great gifts of land and money, subjected 
them to the ordinary financial rules of the State. For to 
these Hindu rulers the fundamental items of State con¬ 
sumption were the Army, the Rusktra or the Land, and the 
preservation of the Hindu Dharma-r-the threefold items 
almost identical with those enumerated in the treatise of 
Sukra.^ Vijayanagara came into being, as we have already 
remarked, in the throes of the Muhammadan invasions, and 
it could only be maintained against foreign aggression by 
the strength of its arms. The Vijayanagara array, among 
other things, rested on, the economic and social prosperity 
of the country. The preservation of Hindu Dharraa, , in 
its theoreticfil aspect of stimulating Hindu thought and 
literature, and in its practical shape of protecting the in¬ 
terests of the different classes of people, was impossible with¬ 
out the security which seemed naturally to follow in the 
wake of the Hindu soldiers, and without the immense wealth 
which the rulers could in nrost instances , command in a 
country that was economically prosperous. 

■That the Vijayanagara monarchs had indeed before 
them the precepts of the ancient and mediaeval Hindu 
writers in the matter of State expenditure, is evident from 
the writings and actions of the. greatest emperor of the land, 
Krishna Deva Raya, who in his intuktamalyada has defined 
expenditure in the following term§ : “The expenditure of 
money which is utilised in buying elephants and horses, 
in feeding them, in maintaining soldiers, in the worship 
of gods and Brahmans and in one’s o^vn enjoyment can 
never be called an expenditure’’.* * We may compare this 
Vijayanagara conception of expenditure with that given by 
Kautilya. “The chanting of auspicious hymns during the 
worship of the gods and ancestors, and on the occasion of 


* SaiiO Varva, CXXX, p. 417; CXXX'II, p. 423; Ghosal, Hmd. Pol 
Theor., p. 200. 

* Gautama, VIII, 12-13, P’ Madhava, Ddyahhdga, p. . 

^ .*yukr 4 j)ikti» IV, ii, U. 3^6, p. cU. ; Sarkpr, Pos, Jiack.t lly P. I, 

P- ”3’ 

' r ^ imtiktamdlyada, Canta IV, v. 262; jf./.H., IV, P. in, p. 73 * 
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the liareni, tl^e kitchen, the establishme'nt of 
messengers, the store-house, the armoury, the ware-house, 
the store-house of raw materials, manufactories. . . . free 
labourers, . , ., maintenance of infantry, cavalry, chariots, 
and elephants, herds of cows, the museum of beasts, deer, 
birds, and snakes, and storage of fire-wood and fodder 
constitute the body of expenditure. . Krishna Deva 

Raya also seemed to have had fn his mind the principles 
of S'ukra, who mentions the army as the root of the pros¬ 
perity of the ko^a and rashtm,^ and who maintains that 
the expenditure on the army is productive in every sense,® 

The same ruler has given us some more ideas of the 
division of State expenditure. “A king should divide his 
i ncome into Four parts, use ' one part for extensive bene¬ 
factions and for enjoyment, two parts for the maintenance 
of a strong army, and one part to be added to the treasury”.* * 
The idea of improving the economic resources of the 
country, which is implied in the statement that the king 
should spend one part for enjoyment and benefaction, leads 
us to the history of tlie economic activities of the monarchs, 
which, for reasons already stated, is outside our province, 
VVe may, however, note that the Hindu writers have not 
only recognized the importance of finance for the' material 
prosperity of the -State,* but have allowed the rulers a 
certain amount of latitude as regards raising revenue from 
their subjects. Having observed the conformity of Vijaya- 
nagara theory as regards State expenditure to that enunci¬ 
ated by the ancient and mediaeval writers, we may now 
turn our attention to the interesting question of the sources 
of revenue a.s given by them and as found in the country 
in the ages immediately preceding the Vijayanagara times. 
Finally we shall enumerate in some detail the system of 
Vijayanagara finance. 

Section 2. Theory as Regards Sources of Revenue 

Manu has specified the rate of taxation and qustoms 
duties thus: ‘‘A fiftieth part of the (increments on) cattle 


* ArthaJdstra, Book. II, Ch. iv, 6o, p. 64. 

* Sukraniti, IV, ii, II, 28-9, p. 139. 

* Ibid., IV, vii, II. 7-16, pp. 3 i 6 * 7 ; Sarkar, Pos. Back, .P. i, p. 115. 

* limuktam&lyada, Canto IV, v. 238, IV, P; in, p. 60. 

« ^‘Without AV'eahh a king may (by penances and the like) acquire 
religious merit. Life, however, is much more importcmt than religious merit*’. 
vSanfrParva* CXXX, pp. 1467. 
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Pan^ gold may be taken by the king, and the eighth^ sixth, 
or twtJfth part of the crops. He may also take the sixth 
part of trees, meat, honey, clarified butter, perfumes, 
(medical) herbs, substances used for llavouring food, 
flowers, roots,' and fruits; of leaves, pot herbs, grass, 
(objects) made of cane, skins, of earthen vessels, and all 
(articles) made of stone”.* ‘‘Let the king make the 
mon inhabitants of his realm who live by traffic, pay 
aniiually some trifle which is called a tax. Mechanics and 

artisans, as well as Sudras who subsist by manual labour, 

he may cau;se to work (for f himself) one (day) in each 
month. Let him not cut up his own root (by levying no 
taxes) nor tlie root of other (men) by excessive greed; for 
by cutting up his own root (or theirs) he makes himself 
or them wretched”.® 

' The Collector-General, according to Kautilya, shall 

.‘‘attend to (the collection of revenue from) forts. . . 
country parts. . . .mines. . .buildings, and gardens. . . 
:fore.sts. . .herds of cattle. . .and roads of traffic. . .Tolls, 
fines, weights and tneasures, the town-clerk, . , .the super¬ 
intendent of coinage. . .the superintendent of seals and 
passports, liquor, slaughter of animals, threads, oils, 
ghee, sugar. . ..the state goldsmith. . . .the warehouse of 
merchandise, the prostitute, gambling, building sites. . . . 
the corporation of artisans and handicraftsmen . . . , the 
superintendent of gods, and taxes collected at the gates and 
from tile people (known as) Bahirikas come under the 
heads of forts. Produce from crown lands. . .portion of 
produce payable to the government. . .religious taxes. .; . 
taxes paid in money, .merchants, the superintendent of 
rivers^, ferries, boats and ships, towns, pasture grounds, 
road-cess. . . ropes. . .and ropes to bind thieves. . come 
under^ the head of country parts. Gold, silver, diamonds, 
gems, pearls, corals, conch shells, metals. . . salt and 
other rninerals extracted from plains and mountain slopes 
come under the head of mines. Flower garden.s, fruit 
garden.s, vegetable gardens, wet fields and fields where, 
crops are grown by sowing roots for seeds. . . come under 
setu. Game forests, timber fore-sts, and elephant fore.sts 
are fore.sts. Cows, buffaloes, goats, sheep, asses, camels, 
horses, and mules come under the head of herd.s. Land 


:tr \ : 

* Afaw-ii, VII, 130*2, pp. 236-7* 
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All these form the 
premia. ;; .parigha 


.and fixed fines 


waterways are the roads of traffic 
body of income. . .Capital. . .share. 

(?) fixed ta.xes. . . premia on coins. . 
are several forms of revenue . . 

In the S'ukramU the following nine sources of revenue 
are enumerated: 

(a) Bhaga or rent or tax on land'; 

(b) S'ulka or duties on commerce; 

(c) Danda or fines realized by the State throug'h its 
penal authority; 

(d) Akfistapdchya or what is received without 
cultivation or effort, e.g., nature’s contribution; 

(e) Kranya or forest produce; 

(j) Ikara or mineral wealth; 

(g) Nidhi or that which is deposited' with the State 
bank by the citizens; 

(h) Asvdmika or unowned property which is escheat to 
State, and 

(i) Takshardhita or that which is gotten from thieves.“ 
In another connection we have the following list of items 
that provide the State with revenue: dulka or duty, both 
customs and excise, land revenue, royalty on mining, 
grasses, timber and forest produce in general, animal 
husbandry or cattle rearing, working and compulsory 
labour, money lender or employer of loan capital, taxes on 
houses and dwellings, on the site for stalls used by the 
shopkeepers, and road cess to be paid for the preservation 
and repair of streets.® “By these ten heads of income, the 
state is in a position to tap every resource of the people. 
No species of property is left untaxed. Land in every 
form, including forests, and mines, houses and stalls for 
residence or for business, labor, sales and purchase, as 
well £^s capital,—no conceivable source of the citizen’s in¬ 
come is to get scot-free. To these we should probably 
have to add an eleventh item, viz., fines inflicted by the 
courts of Justice. . .In addition to the normal sources of 
income, we have some sort of an emergency collection in 
S'ukra’s thought. For war purposes, or for other extra¬ 
ordinary contingencies, we are told, the usuaL rates may be 


* Artha^dstra, Bk. II, Ch. VI, 6o, pp. 63-4. The technical names, e.g., 
durga, rdshfra, vrajut are omitted in this quotation, B.A.S. 

^ Sukramti, II, 11 , ,209'i4, pp, 73-4; Sarkar, Pos, Back,, II, P. i, p. 112. 

* Sukraniti, IV, ii, 212-58, pp. 147* *9; Sarkar, ibid,, p. seq. 






ibced all along ; the ’ tine* * Even, holy : 'fjlac^ 
properties Gonsecraied to the gods, which ^ iintouchahle 
,ln peace times, may be conscripted under the waP budge.t. , 
Possibly, in order to make assurance douhJy sure, states 
hoarding is regarded by philosophers^ who, like German 
and Japanese statesmen, are obsessed by the notion of 
self-defence against foreign aggression, as a second string 
to the bow of sound vvar-finance”.^ 

I'hese principles of the Hindu lawgivers make it clear 
that the State is entitled not only to levy taxes from the 
jjeople, oil condition that it assures (hern protection, but is 
also permitbed to strengthen its financial stability in times 
of need by liaving recourse to extraordinary courses of 
action. The multifarious items which, according to 
Kautilya and S'ukracharya, are to be taxed, and the 
sanction wdiich they have given for' a monarch to encroach 
on the proijerty of the Brahmans when beset with danger, 
may enable us to understand the system of taxation under 
Vijayanagara which left almost no article untaxed in the 
Empire. 


Section 3. Taxation in Prc~Vijayanagara Times 

The latitude which is thius sanctioned by the lawgivers 
in matters of taxation was perhaps as much responsible 
in the shaping of tlie “financial policy” of Vijayanagara as 
the precedent set by the kings who ruled' over the Karnataka 
and Tamil lands. Here it would be worth while to re- 
nuimber that tire Vijayanagara monarchs were essentially 
heirs to the Hoysala traditions, although they judiciously 
followed, wherever tiiey could, the custom which prevailed 
under the rule of the Tamil kings. Taxation in the Hoy¬ 
sala times, for example, re.sted on the main lieads of land 
revenue, customs and excise duties, and taxes oh articles 
and persons.^ All kinds of goods, even firewood and 
straw, were taxed, excepting glass rings, brass pots and soap 
balls.* The traders paid mane^bub; angadi guttu was 


^ SukranUi, IV, ii, 11 . p. 138. 

^ Pos* Back., 11 , P. 1, p. 121. 

* Krce, A/y. Gaa., I, p. 476. (ist ed); p. 584 (Rev. ed.) 

* Ibidn, p. .J77. (ist. ed.) ; I, p. 583, seq. (Kev. ed.). 
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by the shop-keepers; the ayagata and other officers 
accounted for one-third or one-eighth of the produce to the 
government; those who sold spirituous liquor paid kallali; 
the butchers were liable to the half-yearly tax called 
kasdyi-gutia; the washermen paid ubbe-giitta; those who 
smeltecl iron, homla-gutta, annually; the weavers and 
manufacturers of cotton cloth paid jakdyati; ganige-gMtta 
was the name given to the tax on oil-makers; samaya- 
chilram, that on the headman of each caste; juti-rndnyam,^ 
that paid by the Mad'igas or chucklers; the salt-makers 
had to pay upfinamolla; the cowherds, huUu-banni for 
feeding their flocks in the public pastures; kdvali-gutta 
was the name given to the tax which the government got 
by letting out jungles; and those who were convicted of 
murder (?) (homicide?) and executors were liable to the 
jdyiri-gutta.^ 

vSince these general designations do not exhaust the 
entire list of articles taxed both in the Karnataka and 
Tamil lands, and since the precedent of the ancient rulers 
both in the south and in the west of the Vijayanagara 
Empire had a great deal to do with the fiscal arrangement 


^ Many a seems to have been used in tnore than one sense. According 
to Fleet, mdnya meunsi “lands either altogether exempt from taxation or 
liable to only a trifling quiNrent^\ LA., IV, p. 33^?* Mfinya may be com¬ 
pared with sdse-mdnya mentioned in a.d. 1190 together with dvata-karnriya 
and fixed rent. E.C., V, P. i. Cn 179, p. 203- Among the Holeyas of 
Kanara, the leaders of the tribe or clan are jam-manya or jam-mane. 
These Holeyas belong to the Pariar class which also includes in h the 

Madigas. Cf. mdrtya with manneya. In a stone inscription dated in a.d. 
1180 and a.d. ti86 we are informed that the Mahdmandalehmras Tailapa 
Deva and Yerahrasa presented the manneya kirukula, dya, and day a .of 
Kim Bailigave, for the •. services of the god KedareSvara Deva. Rice 
interprets manneya as Seigniorage. Mys. Ins., p. 77 * Manneya is also 

the designation of an office. Under the Western Chajukya king Some- 

^vara Deva in a.d. 1070* the thousand Brahmans of the great Kuppatur 
df^rahiita together with the local officials and the manneyar gave some 
lands for the local temple. The same inscription contains under the date 
a.d. 1180 the name of Boppa Devarasa, manneya of Sattalige-nad, K.C., 
VIII, Sb. 276, p. 47. In A.D, 1173 the Kalachuriya ruj^r Sdyi Deva 
granted the manneya of the 12 chieftains to Kirukula Nayaka^ R.C., 
Vlil, Sb. 139, p. 19. In A.D. 1472 the Mahaptahhu Bhairaiipa Nayaka 
is called **tho sun to kill tigers, champion over the manneyas of the 

Idiga* eight dandige*\ E.C., VIII, Sa. 60, p. 103. In about a.d. 1178 
Boppa Deva is called the manneya of the Nagarakhanda Kampnna. E.C., 
VII, Sb. 325,-p. 56. See also, ihld, Sb. 327 and 328. p. 57. 

^ Rice My.'Gar.., t, p. 479. (ist. ed.): I, p. 582, (Rev. ed.) These 
details, it may be noted, are taken from the Mack. MSS. My. Gaz., ibid.,, 
p, 578. (Rev. ed.). The gwtta mentioned herein is not to be confounded 
with the dere or teiige (tax) which often figures in inscriptions. B.A.S. 
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of tire mediae\'al nilers, we may be permitted to enumerate 
in greater detail tiie names of some of the articles taxed 
by the Karnataka and Tamil kings. vSome idea of the 
conditions under the latter may be obtained from an In¬ 
scription of the limes of Parakesarivarman alias Adhh 
rajencira-deva which mentions the follow?ng :— ur-kalahjri, 
kumdra-kachchanarn,^ the fishing rent, the rent of the 
goldsmith, and other minor taxes and rents, the cloth on 
the loom, velikham, the tax on collecting rents (tandal),^ 
the sonship(?) of the right-hand and the left-fiand, and the 
other internal revenue which was being collected at the 
rate of twenty-five kasu for them and kalayn (of paddy). 
Theses were the taxes; Mhich were entered in the- revenue 
register of the villages of TiruvalIain-Udai3Tir.'' In tlie 
tentli century a.d. areca-^land {kamugii) was also taxed/ 
Some of the money-payments current in the Tamil land in 
the twelfth century were the following : 

Kadamai, antardyam, k/iryavdrcdchiy vettipattanh panju- 
pill, sandhuvigrahapperit, uhidankiidi, arisitfundam, danap-- 
perUf ponvari manairai, ta^rirai, sekk irai, laUdlippdU^^^ 
and others.*"^ 

Judged by the numbi r of taxes and imports, the Ffarna- 
Uika people must also have groaned under fiieir burden. 
ITe contributions from the shop-keepers, merchants, 
dandaridyakas, nobles and goldsmiths of several mldtiS in 
A.D. 1054, in Balagami were these : 

The shops of tlie naganis ten visa .each a year; the gold 
merchants ten visa eacli a year; sthala gavaregala one 
panel a ye.cir per sack : tlie gavare of other countries one 
hdga a year per sack; for camphor., musk, kiimkuma, 
sandal, pearls, and all such articles sold by weight, two 
kdm per ponnu; cloth mcrciiants of the place and foreign 
clotli nrerchants, two kdni per ponnu: for black pepper, 
cummin seed, mu.stard, sada flower, bishop’s weed and 
coriander one visa per pan; for sugar, assafoetida, dry 
ginger, long pepper, cardamoms, green ginger, turmevic, 
and all fibres and roots sold by weight, one visa per pan. 


* Cf. Kumara gacUdnaka, Ep. Ind. IV, p. 99. 

* Ci. Tandidii dkkai, SJ.J., II, p. text, !. 10 seq. 

* S././., lil, P. I, p. 117. 

Ibid., P. ni, p, 337 

* 507 of 1916; Ep. Rtport for 1917, p. no, n. 
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mrthies (wanweya) of the Jid^ulige Seventy (i.e., trie 
the Nad Prablius, the Gavudas, and the Prabhu 
Gavudas), gave five ;^a«a a year for each . village.* The 
taxes in about A:D, 1077, in the reign, of Vinayaditya II, 
■ were the fotlowiBg 


marriage-tax, ur-uUige, taude, surandu, 




'I0& 


House-tax, 

kavarte, sese^ dsage,. manakare, kula, kakandi, soldier’s 
tax (6ira-wtna), hammer-tax (kodati-vana)^ scissors tax (feat- 
tari-vana), anvil tax {adekalu-vana)^ hadavaleya, hadiyamya, 
potter’s tax (kunibara-vritti), and blacksmith’s tax {kamma- 
■ra-vritti).^ . , . 

We have some more names of the duties and imposts 
in S'aka 1058 and S’aka 1066 (a.d. 1163 and 1144 respect¬ 
ively). Areca-nuts, fifty on a load, twenty on a half-load, 
five on a ha-Tara; betel leaves, one hundred on a^load, 
fifty on a head-load, twenty-five on a hasara ; clarified butter 
and oil, a soilage ( = I of a kiulava or balla) on each koda, 
half a rnaund on each siddige/ one maund on each 
xmigadr (“double of siddige?). On each cloth merchant’s 
shop and goldsmith’s shop, a panam on every gold piece. 
Cotton, five palas on each malave; two bisige on each 
malave of ha ruse (sold) from carts, ten palas on each half¬ 
load. On each house of /flwfeax (carpenters?) there shall 
be every six' months (a due of) Stools, tripods, and maravi, 
one of each; every t'^ear there shall be (a due of) one bed¬ 
stead. On goods sold by weight such as green ginger, 
turmeric, dry ginger, garlic, &a;e (acorus calamus) and 
bhadram'ushte (cyperus hexasldchys) there shall be (a due of) 
five palas on each load, two palas on a half-load, one pala 
on a hasara; cummin, black |X‘pper, and mustard, one 
maund on each load, a half-maund on each half-load, a 
soilage on each hasara; on salt and the other eighteen kinds 
of grain, one kolaga on each cart-load, two maunds on 
each load, one maund on each head-load; dry and fresh 
fruits, ten on each cart-load, four on each head-load; on 
each cart-load one dandige, five myrabolans; on each pair 


^ Ricey My. Ins., pp. 125-6. - These dgties and imports, it may be re¬ 
membered, were as.«iigned to the worship and procession of the god’ 
Govare 4 vara-deva as a gift. B..A..wS. 

* My. Archd Report for 1916, p. 52. 

* A siddige =:a dry measure for 36 tdla.^ in Kumta, Honnavuru, and 
Siddhapur, and 28 tolas in Bhafkal, and a fluid measure of 33 tolas in 
Ai*ikola. Ep. Irid., XIX, p. 35, n, (2). 
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'-rv; Und0r;..‘^^sh^;|lu^^a^;d'^^aaa■■^^|^o'y‘$kla■■^,thecb^'t^ tax-'-oft.'-oil- 
I^ayment ingold, .'export- dlu’eSi::'toport..dues, , t&s 
on oil tnills, tax bn potters, tax pii w^^rmen, tax on 
pfbstituteSj tax on carts» tax on rnasons, tax on basket- 
tpajters, tax on shepherds, tax on 500 ploughs of pannaya, 
and tax oh barbers (ww'rtc; chinna, volavaru horavuru g^na~ 
dyfe httvtbara^dcire. asagd (agasa?ydere tottw-deTe bhavidi- 
dere o^da-dere meda-dere sadcb-derc udiwalu-derc aynurn 
guliya pannaya dere nfivida-dere): these were the taxes in 
A.D. 1162.'’ 

In A.p. 1189 they had huduke^dere (partisanship tax?), 
bira-i^ana, herjjunka kodavts^f handara hana.^ We are 
iold in about a.d. 1206 that “for house-tax at Gommata-pura 
. . . . residents shall pay eight hafMS (once for all) as the 
capital on which one haiia can be raised (as interest) and 
live in peace’’.® We meet with two names alipu and anya- 
ya in a.d. 1251.* * In a.d. 1296 they had kham, abhyagati, 
Ita^ahasese^ hasadi, and manakshataJ It seems that there 
were .some kinds of fines which were called tappu and tavudi 
in 1297.® Hodike, hadike, harane and mala-hraya v/ere the 
dues in a.d. 1300. They were called dya.* Those who 
dought and sold horses in some villages in the Nigirili- 
Sola-mapdalam, in the kingdom of the Hoy sains, in a,d. 
1334, liad to pay one panam for each animal.’* By a.d, 
1334, therefore, the Hindus of the south had already vio¬ 
lated one of the princrftles mentioned in the mediaeval 
Hindu treatise On polity, viz., that w'hich prohibited traffic 
in wool and in animals with two row.s of teeth (horses, 
mules, etc). Such traffic was supposed to be common only 
among peoples of western and north-western India.” 


* Bnmott, Ep. Jnd,, XIX, pp. 35, 40. 

^ My. Arch. Report for 1914-15, p. 50. 

• EA^., IV, Hn. 147. p. 97, text, p. 272. 

♦ E.C\, VII, HI. 46, p. 168. 

® K.C., II, No. 333, p. 140. 

® My. Arch. Report for 1911-12, p. 44- Alipu may refv.r to waste or 
riilu, find myaya to injustice. See infra, B.A.S. 

^ E.C., n, No. 347, p. 150. 

^ My. Arch. Report for 1920, p. 34. 

• K.C., in, r. 1, TN. q8, n. 87. 

E.C., IX, Ht. 96, p/99. ‘ 

S^ifkar, Pg^, Rack., 1 , p. 262. 
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THE REVENUE ADMINISTRATION 


Section 4. Taxes in the Vijayanagara Empire 


The age in which the Vijayanagara monarchs lived need* *- 
ed a modification of some of the principles, especially those 
relating to revenue, laid down in the Hindu Classical b(x»ks, 
although it may be remembered that they were governed 
to a large extent by what they called “the ancient consti¬ 
tution usage”. This “constitutional usage” was not 
only taken into account when people had to pay taxes to 
the State but also when the latter made remission to their 
subjects. Herein the Vijayanagara rulers were but folto^v- 
ing the Hoysala precedent. The Brahmans of Prasanna- 
sdmanathapura, for example, in a.d. 1281, were permitted 
to receive 5,300 salage of rice produced at the time when 
the paddy fields were under cultivation. Then it was agreed 
that “according to the (xistom of the nadu whatever former 
due.s. (purbhdya) became payable for that Hadar.avagilu 
those priests will defray”.' The Hoysala example of 
remitting taxes according to the former custom of the land 
is thus given jn an inscription dated a.d. 1300 already 
cited above. “According to the custom of the country the 
palace will touch and remit to the Brahmans of Soma- 
nathapura the former dues whatever they may be”.“ This 
ancient method of calling to the royal presence the dues 
from the people and remitting them subsequently had, 
perhaps, the effect of lessening the burden of taxaftion 
which otherwise would have been indeed too heavy for the 
people. 

Some definiteness about the rate of taxation st'ems to 
have been common since the earliest times of Vijayanagara 
history. We are told, for example, that the persons who 
constituted the Totfigan caste in Pulliyur-nadu in about 
A.D. 1360 had to pay one panam. for every village situated in 
the 18 nadiis.^ In addition to this tax on caste mentioned 
above, we have numerous other taxes which can be gathered 
mostly from inscriptions. The tax on shoe-makers is men¬ 
tioned in A.D. 1375.* Camels were taxed in a.d. 1382.* Two 
years later they had sunha (customs), hirtika, hodake, 


* B.C., HI., TN. 100, p. 87. 

» E.C., in, TN. 98, p. 87, op. cit. 

* E,€.» IX, Ht. 103 (o), p. ioi. 

^ E.C,, X, Ct. 94, p. 262. 

* Rice, My, Ins*, p. 2yo* 
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t^ibali, magamc, .vatta, and katijge.’ Some of tlie taxes 
grtmted in A.i). 1388 by Biiatta Bachi)'appa’s son Bukkanna 
were: the following-—lax on the threshing floor, on houses, 
kirukula, beda, hiniigu, grama-gadydna, medi-iere, dalavali, 
tax on carts, hcidara, homhali, dannayakc’-svnmya, fnenapu 
nblay mala-braya, the good o-x., nallendige, kulu, kottige, 
soilage, and maliige." In a.d. 1396 the artisan tax, the 
loom tax, sale of branded cattle, marriage tax, oil mill tax, 
the hiuiike tax, the furnace tax, the savantikc are mentioned. ' 
Maliana 0 (Jeyar in the next year issued an order (nfwpa) 
that the S’ettis, Kaikkdlars, Vanigas, Oil-Vanigas included 
in the eighteen patladai (castes) in the village of Padf-Tiru^- 
ya'llidayam must make over the taxes payable by them, viz., 
pattadai-dyam, paltadai-nuldyani, mddaviratU, dammddam, 
.tcfeAui, etc., for the'benefit of the temple of their village.* * 
Biikka 11 in S'aka 1326 (a.d. 1404-5) fixed the. taxes payable 
by the S'epis, Kaikkolars, and the Vaniyas living in the 
prernksesof the temple at Pulipparakovil, at two panmn a 
year on each individual, and two panam on each loom.’ 
From an inscription of about the same date (? a.d.- 1402), 
We gather that they had the local dues, the sugar-cane mill 
tax, the goat tax, tfte egg dues, the baking tax and the 
, cooking tax in the villages of Pura and MararaanahaUh® 

In the reign of Vijaya Bhupati R-aya Odeyar, son of 
Dt'-va Raya I, the stMnaUars (i.e., managers of the temple) 
of Pulippagavarkovil, Chingleput district, are stated to 
have granted, after consulting with the revenue authoritie.i 
of Chandragiri-dala, a remission of six panam which they 
used to take in excess from the Kaikkojars as vlidal panam 
but collected, as before, three panam from each family of 
Kachchava(la-vaniyar, three panam from each family of 
S'ivanpadavar (S'embadavar), forty (f>anam) on cloths, and 
four towards kdltigai-kdnikkaiJ StiW another tax which 
the Pal Us of Pacii had to pay to the temple of Tiruvallid- 
ayam, Chingleput district, was the Idangaivari. I'he ■ 


'vJi* 

'"3 






^ My, Arch* for 1916, p. 58, 

^ for 1920, p. 35. These taxes \(|^re granted to Karfipana 

havudappa and other.s on condition that an annual lental of 40 varaha 
as paid by bv them. ,1 

* E.C.. vii, ,HI. 71, 

*0:21 of 1910; Ep. for; ,T9lXy^ 

* ‘»93 of 1910; Ep. Report for 1911 
® E.C., IV, Kp, 21*2. p. 103. 

^ 294 of 1910; Kp. Report for 1911 







' 4 'afe residents of the villagtes round Chandragiri to¬ 
gether with the Vanniyars, who had perhaps a ciaim to 
collect tills tax for their communal benefit, consented to a . ! 
portion of the collection at riruvallidayam being paid to 
the feniple (in Plavanga, S'aka I350 = a.d, 1428-9) in the 
reign of Deva Raya If.‘ One of the Telugu Rahuttars 
riarned Malla Rahuttar, in S'aka 1362 (a,0’, 1440-41), 

living in the Muivayi-chavadi country, assigned td 
the Mudigondti Chojldvara temple at Kadaikattfir (modern 
K-odagattur, Salem district), the taxes called TuSdur-tala- 
vdnkkai {i.e., the police rate), .'^eiiiyar-inagamai : (t.e., 
voluntary fee paid by the S’ettis) collected on either side 
(ubhaya m&Tga) of the village, and an allfiyamUnyatn. 
and udikadu on each shop opened in the , markets at 
Varagur.® An inscription of Viriipanna Odeyar, son of 
Harihara II, dated only in the cyclic year Rudhirodgarin, 
informs us that the weavers of Vayalur alias Jananatha- 
nallur in Pattina-nadu, in Jayangonda-cholamandalam, 
were taxed three panam on each loonn.* Besides,; they had 
to set apart three looms which were perhaps to be exclu¬ 
sively us<^d for the benefrt of the temple.* In about a. p. 1 

1402 certain Settis and, heads of the Vaijiv^a community 
agreed to pay to the ruler Vira-S'aiva Pratapa Chola Maha- 
raya, one hana per house per annum, and for marriage, 
two ham. This decision of theirs was applicable to the 
following places—Bengaluru, and all the hamlets within 
its boundaries, Hosakote, Kojala, Tyakalu, Bfidigutta, 
Kanggddidurgga, Venkatagirikote, Mekanayakanapalya, 
Masti, Bagaluru, Hosuru, Anekallu, Denkanikbte, Ratna- , 
giri, Kiaveripattapa, Anduru, Perandani, Pennagara, Salya, , 
Dharmapuri, Ajjlpura, Kuriibarahatti, S'rirahgappattana, ,-.i 
and all the hamlets within its boundaries.V ’ •’ 

A great number of taxes is mentioned in an inscription 
dated S'aka 1349 (a.p. 1437-8) of the times of Deva Raya. 
They are the following: taxes on the nansey (wet land)» 
pun^cy (dry land), t:aM, manai-pperu-kddamai,' tari-kada- 
mai, mavadai, maravadai,kulavadai, kalayam, lingai-dyam, 
per-ka^amai, (taTj-kadamai), dlukk^eMr-p^^^^^^ magamai. 


'm 
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^^5 of ^9^0; Ep, Report for 1911, pp. 83*4. 
^ ^ 196 of 1910 ; Ep. Report for 1911, p. 84. 

y'r'" * 364 of 1908. 


. 


* Ep. Report, for i()o()^ p. 115. v • 

• E.C., IX. Bn. 96, p. 19, text, p. 35. ' 
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igcu-avasaTdM, paiai-hUnikkai, Adikurttigtti-pochchai, 
and all old and new taxes, “Several of these have remained 
unexplained till now. It is easy to understand the nature 
of the first four: they are levied' on wet and dry cultivation, 
on inferior crops, on houses and compounds, and on looms; 
milvadai, matavadcii, and kulavadai are taxes on animals, 
trees, and tanks; that is, perhaps, when animals are sold 
in markets, on fruit-bearing trees and for fishing in tanks. 
Kal&yam literally means tax on stone; it is very likely a 
tax payable for quarrying stones from hills; what tax is 
meant by tirigai-ayarn is not known. Per~ktxda/mai means 
tax on persons, a sort of poll-tax evidently. Ilukku-mr- 
pdttam is a tax for maintaining the person appointed for 
making regular supply of water to the fields; this appears 
to be the same as nirdnikkam. Magamai is a corrupt form 
of magann^ai, the nature of bein^ a son to another; this 
levy is still in force among certain merchants in the Tanjore 
and Triehinopoly districts. On all' sales and purcha^ws 
the merchants collect a small, but fixed, stim and utilise 
the money thus collected for some public purpose. . . . 
Katiigai-avasaram appears to be some sort of tax on fire¬ 
wood; and patai (padai)-kanikkai is the contribution to be 
made for the maintenance of the army, Pachchai means 
a kanikkai, a nasar, a present on important occasions. . . . 

. Such kdnikkais seem to be given in the month of A 4 i and 
Kdrlii gai" ... 

.Some more names are given in an inscription of S'aka 
1356 (a.d. 1434-5) in addition to those mentioned above, 
Kamaku (areca-grove), karnnu vaippu {7nargosa), tenna 
lUaram (cocoanut tree), kolundu, -aa/ai (plantain trees), 
karambn. (sugar-cane), vtaiijal (turmeric), inji (ginger) iefi- 
kalunlr (flower) and other vdn-payir (minor cultivation), 
vdial-vari, per-kadamai, tari-kkadamai (tax on looms), mara- 
Kadamai (tax on trees), sekku-kadamai (tax on oil-mills), 
idaitorai, pulamri, mandai-kan^efram, ohig-u-rinr-pattam, 
ulldyam, vil-panam, maghanrai, malldyi-maghamai, ina-^ 
van, mtlu-kdnikkai, kadddyam, kirakula- visedham, aras'u- 
pdru, nallerudu (good bull), nal-kidd (good sheep), nal-padu, 
(good cow), palatal?, ara^ikfmam, talaiydrikkam, mddarik- 
kai, rdyasavarUafiai, avasaravarttanai, kottigevartanai, ka- 


‘ Bp. Ind., XVII, p. iia, 
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la, who, although he did not bear that namei has:,been 
sometimes confounded with his elder -brother Madhavacba- 
rya; and Madhava, the author of Siirva-dar^mm-sangr'aha^ 
The first two were ministers to Bukka I, ^and the, third w^ 
the minister of Bukka and Harihara and preceptor of Sang- 
ama 11 .® The futility of asserting that Madhavacharya 
Vidyarariya was the miruster of Harihara I has already, been 
dealt withand it was said that Vidya.ran3?a,-must have 
been transferred to the capital at some period in the reign 
of Bukka I from his post at one of the provincial centres. 
This however is only a conjecture. ,, We cannM find out 
who really was the prime-minister of Harihara I, although, 
as we said, we are aware of Kriya^akti Aeharya being the 
raja-guru oi the founders. The earlier notion that Madhava 
Vidyaranya was the minister of Harihara I, Bukka I, and 
also -of Sangama II,* * is to be rejected on the authority of t 
Sfiyana's Alankdra Sudhecpidhi 'Which definitely describes 
the activities of Sayana as regent during the minority of 
Sahgarria II.® Sayana, who was the minister, of Bukka Ra¬ 
ya,' continued to be the prime-minister of Harihara II. k- 
In A.D. 1347 we have MadhAva as the prime-minister 
of Marappa. The inscription records the following : 
“Having returned to Chandra^utti-pura, ■ he (Marappa) 
was there In great glory, when tp this great king 
floating in the ocean of the kingdom there was 

born (arose?) [a/ani] a pilot, who by the. power 
of his wisdom could overreach even Guru (or Brihaspati), 






ilf 




^ Narasimhachar, XLV, p. i, seq. ^ 

^ Shankar Pandit, I.A,, IX, pp. 200, n. (i),* 362, op. cit. ; Alankdra 
Sudhdnidhi, The Sources, p. 

* Equally futile is it to maintaih with Mr.- Sopraniiah Pantulu that 
he was a Telugu Brahman of the Bharadvfya-^diira born in Parhpa. See 
1.4.^ XXVII, p. 248. Mr. R. Rama Rao^has adduced formidable proof in 
support of the theory that Madhavacbatya' and Vidyaranya are not one and 
the same person. LH,Q., VI, p. 702, seq, 

. ■:'* Wilson, As, Res., XX, p. 5. -.i 

^ I,A,, XLV, ibid.; The Sources^ 0^49. 

* This is proved by his Commentary on the Saunaki-^ahhd oi the 

Atharva Veda in the introductory vetoes of which-he definitely tell.s us that 
he was the minister of Bukka Raya. Fronu the same source we learn that 
Vidyatlrtha apd Vklyaratiya were two distinct ^persons, that the former was 
the gutu of Sayana, and the latter, a famous scholar. Sankar Pandit, 

I^A-, lXy pp, 200, n. (i), 202, Jhe evidence of Sayana’s Commentary on , 

the Saunakl-Mkhd <ji thd Atharva Veda only strengthens our contention that 
Vidyaranya--^W'hoin Rice identifted with VidyatirtJha-—could never htive been . 
the prime-minister of Bukka I. See in this connection Narasimhachfir* ^ 

LA., XLV, pp, ; My. ylrch, Report for 19x6, p. 56; Su^pra, Ch. III. 

^ Sewell, For. Emp,^ p. qS, 
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___reat. ipinjsterMV|;|,d{iava, whose guru was Krlya^akti, 
and of such-dame jthdf'he was himself Triyambaka”.' We 
suppose that this Madhava was a K ash mere Brahman from 
the same inscription which, whjle narrating the names of 
' several donees from Kashmere, says: “On the advice of 
the learned Madhava, he who directed the dharma of the 
&'■ kings and Brahmans of his own country, had this“asana 
made’k“ He has been identified with Madarasa Odeyar, 
also called Aliidhavahka, the governor placed over Banavase 
in A.D. 1368-9, and the conqueror of Goa.® The chief 
minister (styled the head-minister=A'mtfe-/>radfe0«.a) of 
' Bukka.I in S'aka 1274 (a.d. 1352-3) was Naganna Daui.ia- 
yaka."* Whether he is to be identified with Teppada 
Naganija Odeyar, who, along with Tippanna Odeyar, is 
called the senior minister of Bukka I in a.d. 1359’ cannot 
definitely be made out. Bukka had another minister called 
i\nantarasa Odeyar in S'aka 1286 (a.d. 1364-5).* In a.d. 
1368 the great minister of Bukka was Basavayya Danna- 
yaka, who is called “a light of the-Brahman race”.’' 

Before we deal with tlie next great name in the list 


isii*! 


i . ministers, we may note the mahii-pradha- 

1 ;.; nas of Kariipana, the great .son of Bukka. In S'aka 1275 
p (a.d. 1353-4) the famous general under him was the Brah- 


-i' 


man Gopanarya, but the talented mahd-pradhdna was 
' Sdvappa, who could minister to the needs of the province 
as well as to those of Sanskrit poetry with equal ease-* 


This Sdvappa was evidently the same as Somappa who 




figures in other inscriptions. 

,tV. A more famous name in the line of royal ministers is 


"ii 




‘ £.C;pyin, St).'37S, p.66. ' ^ 

iwPr • Weber identified him with Vidyaranya, J. 4 ., \d, p. 162, n. See also 
Wi i I.A., IV, p* 206, and p. 206, n. where Fleet confounded this Madhavahka 


; 


with Madhavacharya V^idyaranya. 

* E.C., IX, Dv. 29, p. 77 * 

® VI, Mg. 25, p. 63. Teppada Nagai^na is also .styled ^abhdpak 

or Lord of the Council of the king, in the same inscription. , 

« Rangachari, Top. List., I, Ap. j, p.-i. If this Anahtarasa is‘the same 
the person who reconstructed the famous tank called Bukkaraya-sanm- 
dram, Anantapur district, then' he seems.to have ibeen known also as Chikka 
Odeyar, Sewell, Lwts., I, p. 117. 

^ E.C., IV, Ch. 113, p. IS- . •: 

» 525 of 1906- Sovappa (or Somappa) composed a Sanskrit viirse with 
i double meaning on the occasion of the gift of an ornament to^ the temple at 
',V .« Kadiri by Odpana, \.r 

! » 250 of 1901; A.S.K. for' 1907-8, pp. 240*41; 89 of 1889; EjL* a., 

r Kh 203, 322; Mb. 58, pp. 6i, 64, 91; Ep. Ind, VI, p. 3 ^ 4 - 
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irujiaksha Raya in S’iaka 1389 (a.d. i467“8)~wefe the 
foliowing; Vitlharasi Ocjeyar, Saluva Tiriimala Raya, 
Saluva Narasirhha, Singappa or Singa Dandanayaka/ 
Inscriptions give us some details about the two famous 
ministers of the great Krishna Deva Raya. Jhese were 
Saluva Timmarusayya (also called Pratapa and Appaji), 
and Kondamarusayya. It is not unlikely that 

S'ellappar Vita Narasimharaya Nayakkar may have also held 
the post of a minister under the same monarch.® Three 
other names of ministers are also given, although we are 
uncertain about their identity. These are Tipa-Sdma, son 
, of the Kandachdra-Brdhmana (i.e., the Brahmana of the 
.Military Department) minister Madappa, in a.d. 1513,® and 
■^the ministers Appa and Gopa, sons of Tinima who was 
also a minister but who belonged to the Kaui^ika-gofra, in 


A.D. ISIS.® But the three great persons who may be said 




f' 


to have moulded Vijayanagara destiny in the days of 
Krishna Deva Raya were Sajuva Tinima, Rdyasam Koiida- 
manisayya and Vyasaraya. The monarch about whose 
obduracy as regards the declaration of war we read'in the 
accounts of Nuniz some time ago, was never more docile 
to the counsel of his priests and nobles than when on a 
famous occasion, he vacated his throne in favour of his 




be iTiade out. He starts with th6 statement; “S'aka dates from |: 

inscriptions are used for the sake of greater accuracy”. Evidently we have T 

to take all the above dates as S^aka dates. This, in the absence of any | 
hint from the writer, we conjecture from the date given to PaiQi^a Mailara. 

(Here we may also observe that the reference has been given as Ini, | 

Mad. Pres., VoL I, p. 1051, when it ought' to be Sewetl^ Lists, II, C.P. No. ■ 

^ 7 » PP' Kangachari, Top, Lists, L NL 23, 1051). if we take 

all the above dates as S^aka dates, we start with Timmaijna 0 (Jeya Who, . 
according to Mr. Sastri, was the minister in 1336 (a.d. 1414-15) and with /;ji i 
Chandrapparasa, of the same year. This date falls within the reign of 
Deva Raya I. (a.d. 1406-16.) Rice, Mysore, and Coorg, p. lia, j 

And Baliaja Deva, to whom the writer givesi 1369 (a.d. 1447-8), comes under j: 

Mallikarjuna (a.d. 1446-7). The date which Mr. Sastri gives to !. 

Baichappa O^eya is J1329 (a.d. 1407-0S). If he is to be identified with the 
Baicheya Dannayaka have referred to above, then, it is difficult to J 

explain why the minister of Deva Raya I should have appeared again \j; 

in A.D. 1444. Mr. Srikantha Sastri makes matters infinitely worse by not , * 

giving authorities and references to any of the statements in connection with 
the ministers—in the passage we have quoted—except in two instances. B.A.S* 

^ The first was made the viceroy of Tu]uva, the second was placed over 
Trichinopoly, and the third was the famous usurper, Subraihahya Aiyar, 

Ep. Ind., P :. ^96. ' ^ : 
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$:pibm guru Vyasaraya. Aboiit 'the mlnister'‘"i?aya 4 ,. 
'^Koijdamarusayyaj vt is doubtful whether or ttot he was also 
ordered to conduct a campaign in the east.* The career ibf 
Safuva Timraa, Ifrlown, as we. said, to history as Appaji,® 
was as unsurpassed for its magnificence and power at the 
beginning as it was unequalled for its misery and pain at 
the end of his eventful political career.® ' 

Saluva Tirhma’s family was one of. the three great 
families which figured conspicuously in the. history of 
Vijayanagara. The other was that 'to which Salakka Pedda 
Timma belonged. In S'aka 1456 (a.d. 1534-5) Pedda Timma 
.seems to have been the prime-minister of Achyuta Raya.* 
In S'aka 1477 (a.d. 1555-6) the prime-minister of Sadadiva 
Raya was Gutti Tiriuttalayya Maharaya ■ of the famous 
iSravitiu family.® It was this family which continued the 
traditions and rule of the. Vijayanagara rnonarchs for more 
than three generations after the memorable battle of 
Raksha.sa-Tahgadi. . : 

We may note in passing one or two great names in the 
list of ministers under the provincial rulers. The chronicles 
of Madura as well, as the insGriptions supply us with one 
outstanding figure in the days of Vis'varuitha NSyalta arid 
Kurnara Krishnappa hlay^ka. It is that of Ariyanatha 
Mudaliyar, the contemporary of Akbar and Todar Mall.® 
We infer that the. Vijayanagara rnonarchs had “asslst- 
ant-rninisters’'’ from ^ an inscription dated S'aka 1450 '(a.d, 
1528-9) which sperfes^ of Vira Narasimha Nayaka, son of 
Taluvakklaindam-bhattar, as ubkaya-pradhmi (or assi.$tant- 
:minister).’ ■■ ; •. y ,v ■ ■ ’ 1?^.., ■' " ■ 

- The functions and. powers of thri raja-guru and the nuahd- 
pmdliana, at- least in some instances, were so indi.ssolubly 
connected that we may be permitted to discuss here the 
position of the royal priest in relation to the State in 
general. The raja-guru has always had a unique standing 
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^ .S, K> Aiyangar, The Sources, p. 114; infra, Voh 11 , Chapter III 
■.Brahmans,.., r, 

^ Subramiah Pantuhj, , 1 . XXVII, {5* 297. Sajuva Tixrima has also 
beeiif identified wrth Uie dHeeairaf ol .Fiin'shtah But Briggs' Tlnirai 

mentioned elsav/here/ is nearer to Tlilama Raja; * 

^ Sev/eU, For. Fwf., pp. 108, 123, 131, 158; 168, 25a, 359 osAJ^ossim. 
See also Ep, Ind. VI, p. 109 ; XXVII,' ibuL . , - 

“ 4J2 of i9n. Thercr is a Xirumalayya Deva Maharaya mentioned' 
as minister in S'aka ,1455. Rangachari, Top. list., I. Ap. lo, p. 2. 

.. ® Rangachari, LA., XLIV,. p. 62 ; Taylor OJL MSS, II. pp. 17, 19. . 

^ 233 of 1901; A.S,Kwfar J908-9. p. 184. Uhhaya nl^o meam Potkt,^\ 
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undu history,,,' Afiipiplhtly in charge of the religious 
ilfairs of the'\oyal household and of the vState, he has 
sl^jmetimes thrown into the shade the miaha-pradhana or 
priime-minister. In one or two instances he went even to 
the extent of commanding the king. From the earliest 
times the importance of the rdja~guru has been recognized 
by the canonists. This is especially seen in the statement 
which declared the purdhita “to be one-half 6f the Kshat- 
riya”, and the protector of the kingdom.* * Some canonists 
however refused to recognize this Brahman view, which 
seemed to them to over-rate ihe status of the raja-guru. 
This perhaps explains why Kautilya fails to mention the 
purdhita among the elements of sovereignty,® although he 
certainly remembers to note that high dignitary in the front 
rank of State officials.* S’ukracharya likewise gives the 
priest the first place in his description of the ten depart¬ 
ments of a king.* Blit the extraordinary sanctity given to 
the priest in the early canons is absent in the later treatises.® 
Great prominence was given to the rdja-gurus in the 
Vijayanagara times. This was in some measure due to 
the profound wisdom of the celebrated characters that 
illumine the pages of Vijayanagara history. The earliest 
of these, as related above, figure also in their capacity as 
ministers, although we are uncertain whether the first 
authentic name of the raja-guru, Kriya^akti Acharya, can 
in any way be included among the maha-pradhnnas. He 
seems to have been the head of the S’rTkanthagama.* While 
discussing the genuineness of the copper-plate grant called 
Mb. 158, we remarked that Kriya^akti Acharya was probably 
succeeded by VidyatTrtha Svami of vSViAgeri as raja-guru ; 
and that the latter was the predecessor of Vidyarapya in 
the pontificate of that famous watfia. It was also said* that 
it ^vfes difficult to determine the date of the advent of 
Vidyaranya at the court of Vijayanagara.* From a.d. 137® 


* Sat, Brah. P. III. VI, 6, 3, 12, p. 259; Ghosal, Hind. Pol, Theor. 

pp. (ist. ed.) 

Arthdidstfa, Bk. VI, Ch. I, 258^ p. 309; Ghosal, iM. p. 89; (ist. ed.) 

\Aftha^dstra, Bk, I. Ghs. IX-X., pp. 15-16. 

* SukranUi, Ch. II, U- 141-4, p. 68.* 

® For a short account of the importance of the royal priests among 
foreign nations, see Sarkar, Pos. Back., I^ p. x. 

* Gopinatha Rao, Madhurdvifayam, Intr. ’ pp, 

t An inscription dated A.D. 1652 informs us that Vidyaranya Sfripada 
“for the protection of cows, gods and Brahmans performed the coronation 
anointing of Harihara-maharaya to the throne E.C, VI, Sg. it, P* 95 * 
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iilhs^.n. 1$^. the 'coyal - pneS&-.|»’&der - HariharA. II whs 
Krtyasakti KcdjanryA,'wKcif has ""bw}! identplied by some wjTth 
his hamesajce who xvas'the guru .of Madhava-manrn.^- *,■; 
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, TFie ..influence wielded by these mja-gurus seems 
been considerable.- Tiihre is no doubt that in'their capa¬ 


city as preceptors^od the monarch, they even commanded 
him to bestow gifts on learned, presons. The manner in 


i- 


which S'rlkanthanatha, the- royal priest of Sahgama II, 
guided his-royal master is thus related in an inscription 
dated vS'aka’tfiyS (a. D. 1356-7). “Once when (his) beloved 
disciple, . Sahgama- .( 11 ), waited upon him, the preceptor 
cornmanded him, (dv (o/tows), with a glance \vhich wtis full 
of -great love-: ‘It pleaSe.s me to urge you to bestow some 
agtahdra. • Threfore, O King, grant .some village !’ With 
folded hands (fl-wd) bent head, the lord of the rulers of 
the earth received this command of (few) preceptor’.”® 
Narasimhacha'rya is said to have been the priest of the" 
royal, household, under Devd Raya II, in a.d. 1427/'* An 
inscription dated S'aka 1438 (a.d. 1516-7) informs us that the 
pmohita of Kjpishna Deva Raya was Rahganatha Oikshi- 
ta.'* But three years later, in a.d. 1519, the of king 
I. 4 vara and king Narasa of the Tuluva line is said tP haxe 
been Basava Dikshita of the Jamadagnya-Vatsiya-gotra, 
^slvalayana-5iltra and Rik*.^dfefefi. ’ The epigraph further 
narrates that he performed all the ceremonies of ihe Vdja- 
pvya and other great sacrifices for Vira Karasirnha and^ 
Krishna Deva Raya.® But we know from Somanatha’s 
Vyasayogichantath that the illustrious Vyasarayap at the 
special request of S'rlpadaraya, had gone to the court of 
Sa|uya Nrisiihha, and that he continued to grace the courts 
of Saluva Narasiriiha (II), (otherwise known as Thamma-r, 
raya), and Krishna Deva Raya for many years.® - 

Since there is no reason to dloubt the veracity of Soraa- 
natha’s account, we can only say that both Ranganatha 
Dikshita and Basava Dikshita may have acted in the? minor 
capacity of purdhiias, while the coveted position of a raja-. 
guru was held by the great Vyasaraya. He was the disciple 
of BrahmanyatTrtha. In a.d. 1525-26 he was granted- the 
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] My. Arch, Report for 1911-12, p» 4S; E.C. V, IM., Cn: 256, p. 232, ' 

^ Kfishna Sastri, Ep* Iml. Ill, p. 33, and n. .(3). , , 

*-Rangachart, Tope List. I, NA 6i4A, p. 105, r ,5. 

^ 686 of 1922. * ' • , ’ ‘ ^ 

^.C. V., P.L, Cn.167, p. 198. • ^ ' ''\nS 

• Vyasaydgickariimn, Intr., pp. Ixiv-lxv, 40, 53, 58 Wd 6 q, ' ' V'' 
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iiage of Bett^onda» wliich was renamed Vyasasamudra 
gfier the donefej , and Krishnarayapura, after the donor, 
fSl-ishtia Deva . Raya* *’ Two years earlier (in a.d. 1523-4) 
. HI seems to have received a grant when he was known as 
VaishnavaSiddhanta-pratisthapakachdrya.^ How this re¬ 
nowned Vaishnava teacher won the confidence of the 
Emperor, even to the extent of occupying the throne to 
avert a great danger, will be narrated in a subsequent paper. 

An equally great name among the raja-gurus was that 
of the celebrated Tatacharya, the family guru of Rama 
Raya. Born in the SViSaila-vatnia of the famous S'ri- 
^ailanatha, also known as Periya Tirumalai-nambi, the 
maternal uncle of Ramanuja, Tatacharya, the son of 
&rinivasa-guru, learned in all the ddstras, was the achdrya 
of Rama Raya. He accompanied the Emperor to Ghandra- 
giri.® Tatacharya was the family guru of Venkata II.* 
it was he who performed the coronation ceremony o{ that 
monarch.* Among the commanding figures of later Vijaya- 
nagara history we have the famous Appaya Dikshita and 
Govinda Dikshita, who were in no small measure responsible 
for the magnificence of the court of Vellore.* 

Having learnt something about the rdja^gurusywe may 
now turn to the secretaries. The office of the secretary was 
generally known as rSyasa. There is reason to believe that 
some of these secretaries were well versed in literature. 
This may account for Rdyasa VeAkafadri being described, 
in A.D. 1540, as the son of the minister Timmaya, and 
grandson of the minister Mosalimaduvirama, distinguished 
as a student of the Yajur-veda, and as one who followed 
the sHtra of Ipastamba.^ The chief secretary was probably 
called rayasa-smmi. This is only a conjecture. But 
we meet with a rdyasa-svami in the person of Vithfhala, in 
A.D. 1522.* But about the office of a rdyasa we have more 


* Ep. Report for 1905, p. 51. 

» Ihid, 74 of 1S89. 

* Prapanndmfitam, The Sourcis, pp* ao2, 203. See also Ep, XII, 
p. 162, 111* (i) The history of the Tatacharyas is given in detail here. 

* Gopinatha Rao, Ep, Ind,, XII, p. 162 where Vehka^a II, is caned , 
yenkata L Heras, Aravidu, pp. 300, 304-5, and 

* Ep. Ind., X, p. 186; Heras, ibid, 

‘ Ep. Ind., ibid., p, 345, n. (3); Heras, pp. 289, 316, 321, 522, 523, 

53 ^* 544 i 553 * On the Jagadguru of 8ringeri, see Rice VI, Intr,, 

p. 24. 

’ Kielhorn, Sp. Ind. III. p. 151. 

, * E.p., XII, Pg. 69, p. 128. 
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information. jRayasa ^/^eft'katadri, of Timma 

L^yya, evidently the same Vehkatadri .aien above, 
and Agent for the affairs of the Mahamundalesvara Komarn 
Konda Rajayya Deva Maha-arasu, in A.ti. 1556, granted th'e . 
village of Turabala in S'rirahgapattana for the services of 
the gods Tiruvengadam-AgastyeSvara and Gufija-Nara- 
simha,* If our identification is correct, and if during , 
Vijayanagara times a person was permitted to append the 
title of ruyasa only while he was in office, it would appear 
that Rayasaw Venkatadri was the secretary from a.d. 1540 
till A.D. 1556, Here we may note that according to Dr. 
Krishnaswamy Aiyangar, the designation of rayaxatw 
was given to despatch-writers.^ J;||| 

In this connection we have to deal with other offictes- 
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We have, for example, in the Lakshmivildsam by Rdyasam 




ili 


Venkatapati, the office of the nirvdhaka (manager) of the ,;.^^ 
sakalMhipatya (the general secretariat functions).® Ray*’ '-U 
asam Venkatapati, who was an officer at the court, of 
S'riranga, tells us in the same work that he held the office , 


of nirvahaka of the sakaladhipatya. The nature and 


functions of this as well as the following office cannot be \'-j 




made out. Avataram was the name given to an office about 
which some conjecture has been made. In S'aka 1392 (a.d. 
T470-71) we have Avataram Apnamarasa Ay3mn under Nara- 
siinha.* Chandrae^kharayya was ruling the SVis'aila-rajya 
as Krishna Deva Raya’s avasaram in A.D. 1530.® It is 
supposed that the Tamil term avataram (also called 
avasyara in Telugu, and avasaram in some inscrip-i 
tions) refers to the king’s representative.* Among the 
officers of the secretariat mention must be made of the 
karanika or lekhaka or writer. An inscription of the times 
of Krishna Deva Raya found in the Ananta^ayana temple 
on the way to Hampe, states that that ruler bestowed the 
office of accoxintant (stkala-lekhatdm adat) on some one.^ 
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u.'i ‘ £.C., Ill, TN. io8, p. yo 
)/ * Lakshmivildsam, The SourCeSt p. 230, 
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Ite,.'* 374 *9*7? 166’) and ■ 172■ pf 1918 for 19x8, pp, 

of 1915. ' 

^ Ep. Report for i9iS, pp. 164-5. , . > ' ' 

My. Arch. Report lor 1020, P-37. On a karanikd read Kavicharite, 

II, p. 219. Contrast this description with that of a bad clerk given by J't; 
Som^^vara of the Hoyasla times. Kittel, Canarese Poetical Anthology, pp. J., 
55-6. (3rd ed. 1874.) ,, 
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•ECfiON ^,' The SiicrMariof- (coplinueii) 'General~0'fficas_ ' 

>,*'■ Thr^re is reason to belie\e that, in addition to die officials 
, described above there were nunieroiis others whose presence 
I' hvas of some consequence in tlie eondiicr of government. 
These officials may be divided into the following-—those 
in charge of the general affairs of the Government, those 
who looked after the commercial interests of the State, 
and tho,se minor officials wiiose functions varied from 
praising the king to inscribing royal orders on stone and 
copper-plates. 

. In the first category there come.s the“Agent for the 
afFairs”~~//rc kdryaka-rta—whose duties it is not possible 
for us, for wmnt of data, to define. In about a. o, 1505 
Bukkappa Nayaka wms called the kdryaka-rta of Krishna- 
appa Nayaka.^ Since the provincial rulers imitated the 
Centra! Government in most matters, w'e may reasonably 
.suppo.se that there was under the Emperor also an official 
called “the Agent for the affairs”. Our surmise is proved 
by an inscription dated a.D. 1645 w'hich relates that a 
grant was made by Venkatadri Nayaka to Timma Nayaka, 
brother of Krishnama N.ayaka, (son), of Venkatadri Nayaka, 
Agent for the affairs of the Maharajadhiraja Srirahga Raya 
Maharaya.^ In what respects the office of the “Agent for 
■the affairs” differed from that of the adhikdri cannot be 
determined. The existence of the adhikdri is proved by an 
in.scription dated a.d. 1566 which speaks of Bidirur Ketlappa 
Adhikari.“ With these officials may be classed somtj of 
tho,se whom Nuniz describes as the itinerant officers of 
the king. “The officers of the King who go about the 
■’.kingdom are these-First the minister (regedor) of the 
. kingdom, who is the second person in it, then the treasurer, 
■with the scribes of the King’s owm lands, the chief treasurer, 
- arid the commander of the palace guards (o forteiro moor), 
the trea.surer of the jewels, the chief master of the horse”.* 
“The chief master of the horse” and “the commander 
of . the palace guards” confine strictly under the military 
department, which we shall describe in detail while dealing 
. ,,witb the Vijayanagara army. In his capacity as the com- 
- ■ mander of the army, the danndyaka (or dandandyaka) was 
uou an indi.spens,able element in the government. His 


^ jS.C.. V. P. I, Hn. 3S, p. 11 
..4 0 Ibid.. Hn. 41, p. 13. 


* E.C., VJII, Nr. 2 and 3, p. 126. 
, * Sewell, For. Etnp., p. 384. 
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^ gsence, at least according' to - the Persian ambassador 
’Abdur Rasrzaq, was important in the mattbf.of administer- 
ing justice,* Wemay note here that some ^ the danna- 
yakas were deputed to the ,south as Masters of the Southern 
Ocean. Thus in a.D. 1415 Iranna Dannayaka was called 
the dakshina-sam^udradhipati.^ A more famou.s Master of 
the Southern Ocean was Lakkanna Dapnayaka, who 
seems to have been the dakshina-samudradhipati from A.D. 

■ : I438 till A.D. 1445-6.® 

• Under these dandandyakas may be classed other officials, 

, who were called ndyakas, aniara-ndyakas and patteya-- 
ndyakas. It must be confessed that the status of none of 
these can be determined with any precision, especially in 
regard to the ndyakas, whose functions varied from those 
Of provincial viceroys to those of petty government officials. 
It may be assumed that the officials called amara-n&yakas 
were in some instances connected with the military depart¬ 
ment. However that may be, it appears that lands were 
granted to the ndyakas probably as remuneration for main¬ 
taining hor.ses for the king or for some administrative work.'* 
Sometimes whole villages were bestowed on them. We are 
told in an inscription dated a.d. 1495 that Vira Nayaka, son 
of Indumura Kasavana Nayaka, granted to. . .Viranpa 
Odeyar the land and garden (specified) in the Hasare village , 
of the Chittur-sime, granted to him for the office of ndyala, 
by Somana Odeyar.’ But in the generality of cases it was 
the king who bestowed the lands pertaining to an amara- 
niiyakaship on nobles or officials. Yellappa Nayaka in 
A.D. 1510 gave to the god Tirumala of Handarahaj (he 
Handarahal village belonging to the Ramanayakanahajji- 
sime granted to him by Krishna Deva Raya for the 
office of a«ya/ca.* Majenahalli in a-d. 1515 was given to 
Triyambakara.sa, son of Tipparasa of S’ivariasamudra, for 
the office of the -ndyaka by the same monarch.* Krishna 
Deva Raya the Great also granted the Jajur-sime according 
to an epigraph dated a.d. 1517, to his agent, the minister 
Malarasa, for the office of nayaka.^ Sahiva Govinda Raya 


Elliot, Hint, of Ind,y IVf p, ; Major, /nti/a, p, 
E,C. IX, An. Sk. p. iiQ. 






1522 »eceive 4 from-.the Emperor a graat-^of the , 
.village Galled K: 6 di|>J 0 h together with its^ h Annij’ur ' 

I'aiqd Chan n ay ana p lira in Teyakanambi-sthaja of the Kudugu- . 

' nadlu, for the office of my,aka. The same epigraph relates ; 
thitt the total revenue from the three villages thus granted 
amounted to 477 gadydna.' The same ruler assigned the 
village of, Biri. 5 ettihani in ,‘Kuruvahka-nadu, to Krishna';; 
Raya Nay aka for his office of nay aka in a.d. 1527.“ An — 
inseription dated in a.d, 1525 says that that monarch also 
granted the Teka|-sime to Viranna-Rahuta for his office of 
ndyafea.® Gaudas were also raised to the rank of nayakas.: 
This is proved by an inscription dated about a.d. 1527 which 
relates that Tyaganna Gauda made a grant of Geretenebeie , 
in Saviteya-nad belonging to his office oi' myaka.* S'iva- ;; 
nasamudra-sthaia, according to an epigraph dated^A.D. I 530 f 
wtis assigned to Solut* Basavappa Nayaka’s son Krishpappa 
Nayaka for his office of ndyaka.^ An inscription dated A.D. 
,15.38 relates that Bematrakal-sime had been given to Hada- 
fada Potti Nayaka’s son Vithalapa Nayaka for the same 
■Office.® 'Rayadurga-sime, according to a record dated a.d. 
1556, was granted by Sadaj'iva Raya to the MahUmandal- 
'e'svara Riima. Raju Vithala Raju Tirumalaiya Deva ,Maha- 
raya, for the office of nayaka.^ As is related in an effaced 
'..epigraph assigned to the year a.d. 1580, or thereabouts, 
Sada^iva Raya be.stowed on Murti Raya’s (son) Rajaya, 
for the office of nayaka, Annapanahajji ... .in BaUada- 
sthala. . . Another effaced inscription dated a.d. 1584 
evidently records a similar grant for n nayakaship. ft 
relates that Nidugodu was given by Sriranga Iva3''a to 
Veidcatadri'Nayaka,'son of yera Krishnappa Nayaka, for. 
his nayakaship.® ' , - 7. T« ' 

' . In addition to these ndyakas we have amara-nayaka.^. . 

'Altlioiiffb we are in the dark as to tlte precise nature of the ■ 
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^ IV, Gu. r. p. 35 * 

^ HI. Sr* 1, p. 7 * * ® 

^ K.C. X, . Mr, 35y p. 164* , 

.r' '■ EX, rx, An- 56, p* 116.- , 

»Bn. 2S, p. 8^ '' 

- E.a/XI, Gd. 45, p. >* ^ 

• ^'Ibid,, Mk, 4, p, 90. ■ ” 

; > « EX. X, sd, 2, p, 178:.' ,, 

/ ® K,c., V> P. I, BI. 2J2, p. no* ' - , . 

Elect thus writes the ierm ’amar(i-n>dyaka . ^ --- _ 

nat'UFfi'of this post is‘not apparent; antaya'^ndfnhtz is an epithet of tndm v 
a^ 'beihg the leader, or chief of the immortals* 1 .A. IV, 9 ,329, (n) Perhap?» 
dmara-ndyaka mTiy mean go\^ernor. We- are told in ,a record th^ fifaka* 
vt’ar of whiph is effaced. hut which is dated the 7th lunar day of the 
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^hich fell to the lot of an anium^yaka, yet we have 
facts in connection withvhis office/ We know thafei^ 
some amara-ndyakas were styled senior, that they wejte- ' 
persons of some consequence and that the post was also 
held by Brahmans. According to a copper-plate grant 
dated a.d. 1474, Deva Raya seems to have bestowed Sati- 
grama-sthala on Sovaoha Odeyar for his office of amara- 
ndyakay In a.d. 1478 the same official is called smior 
amara-nayaka; and the epigraph relates that he was a dig¬ 
nitary who was allowed to have a watchman to guard his 
house. The watchman was named Maleya Nayaka.^ The 
amara-nayakas were also granted lands by the Government. 
Dhanatljaya Raja Odeyar, grandson of the Dalavdyi Aliya 
Tiramarasa, was granted the village of Hasana-^thaja, ac¬ 
cording to a record dated in a.d. 1516, for his office of 
amara-padeyd ndy-aka, by Emperor Krishpa Deva Raya.® 
Achyuta Raya continued the custom of bestowing villages 
on amara-nayakas. This is evident from an epigraph dated 
a.d. 1530 which records the-granting of Achyutarayapura, 
otherwise called Ballapura, to Narayana Deva, son of Tim- 
marasa of the Treasury of Gold, for the office of amara- 
ndyaka.* * From the fact that the donee is mentioned as one 
who belonged to the Va^ishtha-gotra and the l^valayana- 
sutra, we suppose that the post of an amara-nayaka was 
held by the Brahmans as well. The following instance 
lends support to our surmise. Achyuta Raya in a.d. 1531 
gave the villages of Bejuvadi and Gaftganarasi in the Mari- 
hara-sime belonging to the Uchchafigi-venthe in Pandya- 
nad, to Avasarada Dikshita, son of Annaji Deva, of the 
GATgya-gdtra, the Apastamba-s-ftfra, and the Yajud-ddkhS^ 
for his office of amara-ndyakaJ^ In a.d. 1533 the Santi- 
grama-sime was assigned by the Same monarch to Kerega 
Timmarasa as an emolument for his amara-nayakaship.* 
Raraaraja Ayyari, according to an inscription wrongly 
dated in Saka 1485 Krodhana, (a.d. 1565?), gave to 


bright half of Pushya, in the 3^ar Krodhana, that Emperor Sadasiva Raya 
favoured on Rama Raju Gdru, son of the Maharnati^aleh^ara Rama Raju 
Tirumala Deva Maharajayya, the ofBce of the governor (amarandyakatana) 
of Penugoo4^'^*nie. My Arch. Report for 1925, p. Jrb* 

^ Afy. Arch. Report for 1911-12, p.50- 

* ^.C., V, P. I, Cn. 153, p. 194. 

» Ibid, Hn. 13, p. 7. 

* Rice, My. Ins. p. 38. 

* Ibid, p. 43, E.C. XI, Dg. jr, p. 40. 

* £.C., V., P. 1 , Hn. 115, p. 33. 
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"^P^anatha Niiyaka :^Tiruvadi-des!a as an mnara-myakam, 
obviously aftt’^r Ih^ ’ .successful termiiuitipn of the wat with 
■‘'l-pivancore.L . • 

- The office of an aniara-nayaka may have been related 
to that of a fatteya-ndyaka, and also to that of an amara- 
mahale. An inscription dated .\.D. 1533 informs us that 
Achyuta Raya had bestowed on Allappa Nayaka Koppa, 
otherwise called Timmapura, in the Gutti-durga, as an 
amara-mahale Tliis term, the meaning of which cannot 
be ascertained, may have been connected with an amara- 
mdgani. Rama Raju Tirumala Rajaiyya Deva Rlaba- 
arasu, according to an inscription dated A. 0. 1559, granted 
the village of Chitagondanahalli in the Doderi-slme U) 
Hotteijna Nayaka as an amara-magani.^ We are also un¬ 
certain about the status of a palteya-ndyakiu An inscription 
dated a.d. 1539 informs us that Vasudhara-sime was granted 
to Tirumala Raja Odeyar, son of Sanaka Raja Ocieyar, for 
the office of paUeya-ndyaka, evidently by Emperor Achyuta 
Raya. The Siime epigraph also tells us that Vasudhare- 
sime had been assigned to Raghupati Raja Odeyar, son of 
Alalia Raja Odeyar, as an anuira-mdgani^ ■■■■:■•■ 

We rna)?^ also ob,serve in this connection that there' 
were odier officials called the paUana-svdmi, prithvtsetti and 
the like, who were largely responsible for the co-operation 
of the Central Government with the local'units in conimer- 
cial matters. The.se officials will mostly figure in the 
description of the social institutions of Vijayanagara.* 
There is one name, however, wiiich may be mentioned here. 
:We meet with a nlja-:sreshthi (royal merchant) in about 
•A.D. 1560 in the person of Ambavana S'reshthi of Kshema- 
pura, (Gerasoppe).* But the duties and status of this per¬ 
son cannot be determined. 3 

Among the miscellaneous officials were the following” 
the betel-bearers, the bhdts, the calendar-makers, the officials 
who conducted the royal worship, the engravers, and the 
composers of inscriptions. The office of a betel-bearer %vas 
.not unknown to ancient times. While describing the marri- 


'Iphe cyclic year Krodliana corresponds to a.d. 1565. 17 of 1912; 

See also Heras, /Irafidit, p. 150. On Tiruvadi, see Venkayya, jff^. Repori 
for 1900, p.29; also Hultzsch, LA. XIII, p. 153, n. (3). 

» E.C., VIII, Sb. 379. P- 67- ■ 

* E.C., XL Cl. 54, p. 103. 

^ E*C,s VI, Cm. 80r p. 45- : • 

^ Infra WL IL, Chapter II, Social InstitutioiiiJ, Sec. 4. Guilds. 

VIII, Sa. 55, p. loi. 
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_ .Rajya^ri, BaJtia tells us tbe following: ‘‘ Anon the 
groom-in-waiting, having entered, introduced a young man 
of fair exterior, saying—-‘A betel-hearer, your majesty, by 
name PArijataka, arrived from the bridegroom’s presence 
'I'hen again while describing the grief of Rajyavardhana 
when he met Harsha,—“Then with a piece of moonlight in 
the shape of a towel presented by the betel-bearer he wiped 
his face, which the hot tears had scorched’’/ Rajya^ri in¬ 
forms Harshavardhana, through her betel-bearer Patralata, 
about her desire to assume the red robes of an ascetic/ 
According to Bana, therefore, in the days of Harshavard¬ 
hana, the betel-bearers were used as royal messengers,, royal 
attendants, and chowry-bearers. And they were divided 
into two classes—those who were attached to the person of 
the king, and those, of the queen. 

We’do not know whether the betel-bearers of southern 
India continued to do the same work as those of the 
times of Bana did, but we are aware of betel-bearers 
in the south appearing in the capacity of warriors. 
The office of betel-bearer can claim some antiquity in 
southern India. We have, for example, the following 
notices of betel-bearers in the Kadariiba times. A certain 
Kirti or Kirtiga is described as “a diamond among bearers 
of the betel-bag’’ (hadavala-hira) at the court of the MaM- 
man^-aUdvara Kirti Devarasa (a.d, 1068), ruler of the Bana- 
vase Twelve-thousand.'* * The Western Chajukyas too had 
betel-bearers. Under Jagadekamalla Deva in a.d, 1147 
Bamma Devarasa is called the betel-bearer dawdannyafea 
ihaiapceoa dan4amyakam)J The official designation of a 
betel-bearer was hadapa. In the reign of Bira Devarasa in 
A.D. 1248 Hdiapa Jakkeya Nayaka was attacked by Bomma- 
rasa’s servant Dureya." During the reign of the Yadava 
king Ramachandra in a.d. 1276, Timma of Satuvali with the 
betel-bearers opposed the Mahamandaledvara Kumara Bom- 
marasa.^ Coming to the Vijayanagara times, we have in 
A.D. 1561 Kj-ishnappa Nayaka, the betel-bearer of SadSsliva 
Raya.* 


^ B^a, Hdrshachafita, p. 126. 

^ Ibid., p. 167; s€e aI$o p. 202- 
" Ibid., p* 254. 

* Barnett, Ep. Ind., XVI, p. 360. 

* E.C., VII Sk. 267, p. 143 ‘ 

• E.C, Vni, Sa. 127, p. ii«. 

^ Ibid., Sa. 69*70, p. 104. 

• E.a XI, Dg. 18, p. 29. 
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he betel-bearers were perhaps the personal attendants 
of the king, whose praise was sung by another type of 
-officials called bhatSi The bha,ts or bards are also seen in 
early history. Under Satyavakya Perminanadi, in A.O. 968, 
Jaysena Bhafara ruled over the provincfe of Kareya, the 
Twelve (?).^ These bhdls or panegyrists were to be found 
even in Gujarat and Rajputana.^ They figure to same ex¬ 
tent in Hoysala and Vijayanagara records but their titles 
“are not easy to translate, and their meaning is unknown 
even to themselves”.’ In a.d. 1317, for example, . . . 
the eulogiser (or bard), fearless champion of bards, the 
maker of eulogies, a stream of sound (or melody) KiTti 
Raya, subduer of secret love (?),.... supporter of virtue, 

. . . . (?) his belly distorted with flesh Oibtained and eaten,” , 
died in the reign of the Hoysala king Vira Ballala.* 

I'hese bkdts are credited with a great deal of social 
work. One of the most famous bhats in the fourteenth cen¬ 
tury was Bachapa, son of Kirti Deva. In A.D. 1358 Bachapa 
cbnstrueted several large tanks, and other works of merit. 
He also planted lines of trees on the four sides of the 
tanks, and performed the •upanayanaih or investiture with 
the sacred thread, to the pipat tree at the four corners.® 
One of «the titles given to Bukka in this inscription of 
Bachapa is irhvira Sangamedvarada-rdya-bahatti represent¬ 
ing him as the royal bfeaf or bard of his father Sangama. , 
Even Harihara II is said to have been a royai htef to 
bis father Bukka Raya.,® From this it is cleat that the 
position which a bkdf occupied in the Vijayanagara court 
was of some consequence, in a.d. 1392 we have the follow¬ 
ing account of Bhdta Bachiyappa: ‘‘The golden necklet of 
royal bhdls, the hero of eulogisers, the fearless) champion of 
eulogisens, the beater of time for eulogisers, the promoter 
of ecstasy which caused the hair to stand on end. . . . born 
in the Badavaravamsia (was) the S/ta/|a- Bachiyappa of 
ArunahalU”.' In a record of a.d. 1394 we have some more 
epithets heaped on him: . . . a head-jewel of the Ba<ja- 
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,1, ' ‘ E.C. Ill, Nj 192, p. 115. 

. I' ' * R. Bhandarkar, Ep. Ind. XI, p. 39. Cf. Tlie.Bhatanijus, a Telufju 

caste Analogous to tin; bhilts of Rajaputana. Ep, Ind. XIX. p. 148. See 
iMy 'also Wilks, The Sketches. 1, p. 20, n. 
pSEI ’ E.C. Ill, p. 56, n. (2}. ■ 
yj.; ,/ ‘ Ibid.. Ml. 12, p. ibid. 

j''*, ’Ibid, Intr., p. 21, Ml. 22, p. 58. 




/ « . ; lOuL, Intr., p 4 22. 

' , /t/ ^ Ibid., MI. 47, p. 61* 
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1043-4) that the who had held any temple* * 

hman lands on “mortgage by possession” {bh&gya-^ 
Uyakam) should restore those hinds to the original owners 
after twelve years’ enjoyment, without demanding any 
money from them*; giving them at the same -time written 
deeds (bhdgya-patrd) recording the reconveyance. The order 
was^ issued with tlie consent of the Reddis, Karananis, and 
the other people of tlie place (slhala). The defaulters were 
to be fined by the palace (nagari) i.e., king (or chief ?)/ 
The late Mr. Kfishria S'astri rightly commented thus on the 
above ; “The legislation appears evidently to have been 
made as a remedy against the conveyance by the owners 
of these lands for long periods to the kdP'us in consideration 
of the loans paid on such usufructuary mortgages decidedly 
.favourable to the mortgagee”.* If this was a piece of 
legislation of the last period of Vijayanagara history, the 
following is another instance of the same pertaining to the 
early part of their administration. A record dated S'aka 
1360 (a.d. 1438-39) of the times pf Deva Raya H) which 
refers to Lakkanna Danriayaka, informs us that service 
tndms were neither to be sold or mortgaged by the parties 
who received them, and that the lands teing measured by 
the rod mjavibhddan-kdl) this document was itself to be 
accepted as the royal order conveying lands. (..ayaoi-tjtV/P ^(5 
(2i0«a>). He that sold or mortgaged the land would suffer 
the punishment that traitors to the king and to the com¬ 
munity, would suffer, and in addition be liable to a fine 
imposed by the officers of the temple treasury.* 

P'rom the above it is clear that the Hindu State in 
mediaeval days bestow'ed careful attention on the question 
of land administration, since a happy solution of that pro¬ 
blem alone enabled the monarchs to stabilize their resour¬ 
ces. They had some definite methods of improving 
revenue which may be recapitulated before we pass on to 
the topic of the revenue administration itself. The Govern¬ 
ment advanced money to the ryots to enable them to provide 


‘ Ep, Report for 1918, p» x7o. 

* Ibid. We may briefly enumerate the three kinds of transactions men¬ 
tioned till now—(a) bhogya-patra o-r written deeds recording the reconveyance 
of lands, issued by the officials of the ^tate; (b) sanieya-patra or documents, 
related to land, in most cases, issued by temple authorities; and (c) s&dhana- 
krama or an agreement between the temple priests* (in their private capa^city 
as individuals) and ordinary persons. jB.C., Ill, Sr. 139, p, 33, text, p. in, 
Cf. These with those given in the SukranUi, li, 11, 601-16, pp- 9J-3. 

* Ep. Report for 1916, p. 140. 
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themselves with cattle, etc.; it repaired broken tanks; it 
dug wells on high grounds ; it invited colonists from foreign 
countries on easy terms and granted feawd ms to them; it 
encouraged the raanufacture of articles in great demand by 
supplying seeds etc; and finally, it gave patronage to foreign 
merchants to settle in hew pethas by advancing to them 
loans.' To these activities of the State we should add those 
of Corporate bodies, like the unions of the Vira Banajas, 
the organization of the Brahnians in agra/taras and the like, 
which were also instrumental in giving an impetus to the 
cultivatots. In about the year A.D. 1372 all the Brahmans 
of an agrahiira, the name of which is unfortunately cleiaeed 
in the inscription, “agreeing among themselves” gave a 
loafoof 150 gadyatta from the temple treasury of the god 
Rain.anatha to the ryots.® 

The State exempted from taxes’land brought under cutti- 
vadon for the first two years, as it did in A.D.1379.® ' Nuniz 
says that such land was sometimes exempted from 
tatcation for nine years. '“By means of this' water 
(hey made many improvements in the' city, and many 
channels lyy wrhich they irrigated rice-fields and gardens, 
and in order that they might improve their dands 
he (the Emperor) gave the people lands which are irrigated 
by ibis water free for nine years, until they had made their 
improvements so that the revenue already ampungs to 
20,rxK) pardaos”.^ 

It is interesting to observe that in this inatter the 
Vijavanagara rulers. j)aid much attention to ancient 
precept. Kautilya lays dotvn as a rule that “in the 
case of construclion of new works, such as tanks, lakes, 
etc., taxes (on the lands below such tanks) shall be remitted 
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‘Rice, My. Gaz., I, p. 480, (1st. ed.); 1 , p. 586 (Rev. ed,), 

’ E.C.. IV. Gu. 33, p. 4«. i. , 

^ E.C., IX, Ht. SO, p. 93. Here we may note that the persons wno 
were responbible for passing this order were Ahkaya Nayaku, son of thi'i 


Afahasamatitadhipati Sonnaiya Nayaka, and^ Stipenntendent of Noncaguli- 
nadiT, Achcha Gauda, and Narayanan and Vengacjarn Utjaiyan, the 


the temple of SBlva^Narayana-pperuma} at NoneJuAgujh The 
.1 r - .L.—i.:—. 5 m same The close co~ 


rnipted from taxation were situated In _ . 

operation of the official of the State, who, in thi.s .instance, is the Supeno*- 
tendent of the nadu, with the people,—who have been represented by Achcha 
Gaiidav temple priests, only proves our assumptidfi made elsewhere 

in this trea,tise that the Vijayanagara Government executed its revenue 
decrees, especially pertaininig to land within the jurisdiction of a temple, 
through the temple authorities. B.A.Sa 
^ Sewell, For. Emp., 365. 
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livt^ years. . , For .repairing neglected or ruined works 
ol siniilar nature, taxes shall be remitted for four jears. 

Ivor improving or extending water-works over-grown with ; 
weeds, taxes shall be remitted for three years, fn the case . 
of act^uiring such’ newly started works by mortgage or ■ 

. piircha.se, taxes on land below such works shall be remitted ' 
for two years. If: uneultivated tracts are acquired (for cul¬ 
tivation) by mortgage, purchase or in any other way, remis¬ 
sion, of taxes shall be for two yeans”.^ ' The Vijayanagara 
nionarchs, if Nuniz can be relied upon, by exempting new 
lands brought under cultivation for nine years, went beyond 
the limit of five years imposed by Kautilya.- Their benevo¬ 
lent policy of assisting cultivatorsi which ultimately led to 
the enhancement of revenue, is seen also in the action rvhich 
the State took in reclaiming waste land that had been de¬ 
vastated by floods. We are told in an inscription dated 
Saka 1324 (a.d. 1402-3) of the times of Bukkanna Odeyar 
II, that some village.s (parru) near Valuviir, in Tiruvelund- '■ 
ur-na(Iuj a subdivision of Elumuri-parru, Tanjore district, 
were lying fallow, since the time the river Kav'dri, over¬ 
flowing its banks, had washed away the demarcation 
mounds between the fields, and silted up the irrigation chan- ' 
nels, and in consequence the tenants had abandoned the 
fields for a considerably long period.'' These fields were 
now reclaimed, the channels restored, the boundary banks 
repaired, and the tenants rehabilitated on certain favourable ; , 
conditions which are thus enumerated in the inscription : 

(1) During the first year of holding, half of the usual '’li' 

dues only would be collected on lands cultivated both for ’ 
Hr and pasanam, mid three-fourths from the following v 
years. j;:' 

(2) Of money collections, kudimai and kanikhai being 
declared nfiigal, half of pulavari and puduvart alone would 
be levied. 

(3) The tenants, too, would be assessed at half-rates 
during the first year, on kadamai, aiaiu-perit, vSdal~panam, 
dyam, pulavari, and other such taxes, while from the follow¬ 
ing year they would_ be required to pay three-fourths rates 
except in the case ot pulavari which remained the same. 

(4) Magamai and kdnikkai would be treated likewise. 


M 
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' Arthusihira, Bk. Ill, Ch. IX, 170, p. 209. 
® 422 of U)12, ' 
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And the same concessions would be allowed also 
in the case of lands belonging to temples and Brahmans. 
Ram bang L’daiyar, the person who was chiefly responsible 
in reclaiming these lands, was given'the special privilege 
of collecting ( ?) kaiamai from all the tenants who cultivated 
lands under his direction. This concession of charging 
half-rates of assessment during the first year was extended 
also to other waste lands which might similarly be brought 
under cultivation, year after year.* * 

These changes in the rates of taxes payable to govern¬ 
ment, with the manipulation of other details in connection 
with them, came under the jurisdiction of the Revenue 
Department, which w'as called We gather this, 

from an inscription dated a.d. 1416, which speaks of Tim- 
marasa and I'ipparasa of the a^havane.^ Then again we 
have under Kri^ina Deva Raya the Great, in about a.d. 
1515, Chennarasa of the Revenue Department {athavaneya).*' 
The chief director of this department was called sarvadhi- 
kdri or athava'^eya-parupalyag&ia, \sho in vital matter^ was 
not allowed to exercise independent judgment without the 
knowledge and sanction of the sovereign.® The super¬ 
ficiality of some of the observations of Nuniz is apparent 
when he asserts that such a department never existed at all. 
“The King has no controller of the revenues nor other 
officers, nor officers of his house, but only the captains of 
his kingdom. . . 

Land revenue w^as called by the general name of 
Mst. Anayaka-ayya’s agent Nagappa Nayaka in about 
A.D. 1557 made a grant of Aisl to Totada Uchchappodear.’* 
A general order issued by the Emperor was called 
nirupa or rdyasa.^ Such royal orders were entered in 
four registers, the original order, in the case of 
temple-lands, being placed in the han^ Df the sthdnikas or 
temple-managers, as a idsana. Deva Raya II gave an 
ordet to Srigirinatha of Chandragiri, so we are told in an 


* E*. Report ior 1913, pp. 118-19. 

“ Rice, 'My. Gaz.. 1 , p. 472. (ist. ed.); 1 , p. 579 . (Rev. ed.). Rice says 
that the aihavane was also called ^ima millam. 

* k.C., Ill’ Sr. 105, p. 30. 

* E,C., XI, ih 7, p. 84. ^ 

« Rice, My. Gaz„ I, p. 475, (ist. ed.). See also p. 4 ^S an account of 
the officers of the department. 

^ Sewell, For. Emp., p. 384. 

^ K.C,. XI, JL 47, P.%- 

* Ep. Report for 1916, p. 139* 
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;J 7 n^^ption dated only in the cyclic year Sadharana 
UaTitting him to remit the jodi oi pow 
pcinitm- or 1,361^ panam at ten panam per poft due to the 
Chandragiri--rajya from Tiruppukkuli, Chingieput district, 
in order that that amount might be utilized for the temple 
of Porerrupperumal of that place. The order further re- 
cjuests the Viceroy to send his own tiruvahichchlttu to the 
sthanihas of the village, to make copie.s of the king’s order 
(rdyasa) in the four registers, and to place the original 
document in the hands of the sthamkas as a ddsana. S'rt- 
girinatha issued the timvahichchUiu, in compliance with the 
order of the king, to theof Tiruppukkuli. 

Some more details about the working of the Revenue 
Department in general, especially in eonnection with the 
granting of lands, may be gathered from a stone inscription 
dated A.D. 1418 of the tijnes of Deva Raya If. After record¬ 
ing the grant of certain lands by Peddanna Nagapna’s .son 
Mallana, of the Ka.'^yapa-gdfm, to Naganna’s son Nagan- 
na of the Vi.<5vamitra-gofm, the inscription proceeds to give 
the previous history of the lands granted. The lands, which 
had been received by the donor along with a copper-plate 
grant from Harihara Raya II, were situated in Deviyak- 
ka’s Haravari at Koppavalli. When Viththanna Odeyar 
was ruling the Araga-rajya by order of the king Deva Raya, 
he gave a Md -Msana or stone grant about the details of the 
okkalu or tenants to the mahajartas of the agralhdra of 
Pratapahariharapura and to‘ Pecklanna Naganna-ayya’s son 
Mallanna-ayya as follows: “Formerly when ^ri (with titles) 
Harihara Maharaya granted, with pouring of water, as a 
sarvamdnya, along with a copper-plate inscription, the 
agrahdra named Pratapahariharapuram after himself to 
Peddamia Naganna-ayya and the Brahmans, he sent an 
order to Sdvat.ina Odeyar, who was then ruling over the 
Araga kingdom, telling him to make a distribution of the 
tenants paying assessment to the dharmaslhala or agrahdra 
so that there might not arise any trouble between^ the 
Government tenants and those of the villages constituting 
the agrahdra. Accordingly Sovanna Odeyar sent for Aras- 
-anna Heggade and Vira Heggade of Neluvagilu in the 
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Melubhagi of the Satajige-nadUy and having convened a 




meeting of the residents of the nine agrakatas and the 1,005 
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^iwners of Satalige at the cMvadi, or court dT lraga, 
called upon Afasaima Heggade and Vira Heggade to distri¬ 
bute the tenants paying assessment to the dharmasthala 
whereupon Arasanpa Heggade, having distributed the 
tenants for the Government village Neluvagilu and separat¬ 
ed the tenants for Tumbaravalli whicli was a dharmasthala, 
gave a patte or roll of assessment to Peddamia Nagaijna- 
ayya stating that tliese tenants were not to be molested 
either by the king or the nddu for any loss that might 
occur at Neluvagilu. Then follow the names of the tenants 
and the amounts of assessment they had severally to pay, 
as entered in the patte, together with the names of the wit¬ 
nesses who affixed their signatures to it. This pa^te was 
produced by Peddanna, Naganna’s son Mallana before 
Viththanna Odeyar, who, observing that it contained the 
distribution of the tenants according to the order of Hari- 
hara Maharaya, granted & ^ila-^dsana in confirmation and 
affixed his own signature to it”.* 

'I'he foregoing inscription enables us to deduce the 
following : 

(n) That the king himself gave orders in revenue 
matters ; 

(b) That such orders were communicated to the gover¬ 
nors of the province; 

(c) That the governors were directed to take personal 
interest even in the matters of distributing tenants who had 
to pay assessment either to the dharmasthala or the agro- 
hara; 

(d) That the governors, in order to execute the decree 
of' the king, sent for the chief men of the village and con¬ 
vened a general meeting of the residents of the village at 
their-chfl'uadt or court; 

(e) That these chief men of the village were required 
to distribute the tenants, which they did by separating ' the 
tenants of one village from those of another, and to giye 
a patte or roll of assessment to the chief of the, donees who 
received the charter ; 

(/) That the assessments which the tenants had to pay 
were clearly indicated and provided against damage even at 
’ the hands of the king; . 

(g) That the names and signatures of the witnesses 
were included in the patte; * 


Arch. Report for 1916, p. 604 
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And that such a roll of assessment was confirmecf 
Ty wdien it was produced' before the provincial governor, 
who, on being satisfied about its veracity, gave a stone ; 
inscription embodying its contents, affixing his own .sig»;,'i 
nature.to\it.: 

Revenue orders, therefore, were executed in the Vijayfi- 
nagara age with a care and minuteness which does credit to 
their administration. The royal nimpa had to pass success¬ 
ively through tile officers of the king before it could be 
recorded as a grant. Tire funds of a temple at Talakadu 
were found to be insufficient in a.d, 140(3, anti the State took 
prompt measures tp increase the revenue of the temple. 
'I'fie inscription narrates that, Lakkaijna Danna-yaka luiving 
been informed that the income from the former grant was 
insufficient for the proper conduct of the service in the 
temple of the god Vaidyahatha At Talakat^u 
nyakshetra, situated on the bank of the river Kaver| flow¬ 
ing westwtird, for the long life, healthy and prosperity of 
the king, passed an order to the effect that the customs dues , 
amounting to six gadyffna,: which were being paid to the 
palace customs-office at Belakavadi by the village of Kii;u-' 
gusur which belonged to the above mentioned temple, 
shouId thenceforward be paid to the temple ^ itself, and 
communicated it to Ra3mna Odeyar of Pattana. On rcxeiv- 
ing the order from the latter officer^ Perumale Deva of 
Talakadu wnjte the grant and gave it to the temple.^ 

The existence of revenue officials is also seen when we 
notice a few details about tax-collection in those days. 'J'he 
provincial' governraents evidently imitated the procedure, 
prevalent at the capital. I'he southern provhuje of Raja- 
gambhlra was in S'aka 12S3 (A.D. 1361-6i) under thq famous 
Kampana, son of Bukka I. Plis great .minister Sdmappa, 
and the tieasurer Vittappa Ayyan, both of wliom were 
styled “officers of the palace”, issued an order to 
Meydevar, who was in charge of the taxes of Puli-nadu, 
to assign certain duties, imposed in kind, on all articles that 


passed througli his district, for the benefit of the Vishnu 


I'Sfi 


temple at Kurumavi (mttd. Kiinnayi), Chittoor district.^ 
We may presume that there may have been occasional 
friction between the people and the revenue officials of,the 
government, when the latter went round to collect dues, 


ii 


^ My, Arch, R'*.pon for 19^0, p. 36. 
* Ep, Report for 1931, p. 118. 




ms 





been 

treat the tax-eoUectors with consideration. On the re¬ 
presentation ^ of Vira-S’aiva Vira Pratapa Chb}a Raya to 
certain Bettis, the heads of the caste, in about a.d. 1402, a 
grant of specified dues was made by the latter. The ins¬ 
cription ends as follows: “Directions for honourable treat¬ 
ment of the bearers of the ddsana when they came to collect 
the dues’’. The honourable treatment which the tax-collec¬ 
tors received is expressed in the following words: yi Msana 
tegedukondu archakatu slhalahtaragalige bandalli yedurra 
kofj^u karadukkond^uhogi bididi vulupe vudugere ^ saka- 
lavu kottu varttaneyU kodidi maryddegudi na 4 isikondu 
baratakkad-einbaddgi baresi-kotta ddnct ddsanad 

There were customs officials, too, as an inscription of 
A.D. 1411 informs us. The customs officers (sunkada adhi^ 
kari) of Erumajai-nadu, Karai-Kilap Puliyar and Alagiya- 
Varadar S’okkar, servants of Tigaya Perumal, the custom.s- 
officer of MuluvayiTnadu, granted the tax on the looms of 
the Paraiyans in S'dniaiyamantripalli in Erunrarai-nadu.^ 
There is every reason to believe that the Government 
gave receipts to the people for the taxes paid by them. 
Here however we have epigraphical evidence at variance 
with contemporary comments. Nuniz, whose accuracy was 
by no means so infallible as one may wish it to be, informs 
us that the king granted no, receipts to the nobles from 
whom he received revenue. “In this way the kingdom of 
Bisnaga is divided between more than two hundred captains 
who are all heathen, and according to the lands and revenues 
that they have so the King settles for them the forces that 
they are compelled to keep up, and how much revenue 
they have to pay him every month during the first nine days 
of the month of September. He never gives any receipts 
to them, only, if they do not pay they are well punished, 
and are ruined and their property taken away.’’® From 
this we may infer that if the granting of receipts for moneys 
received ,waS unknown to the monarch, it must necessarily 
have been a matter of which the royal officials were ignorant 
in the kingdom. Whether a government which, according 


' E.C., IX, Bn, 96, p. 19, text, p. 35, op. cit. 

^ ibid., Ht. 149, p. 108, text, p. 133. 

•Sewell, For. Bmp., p. 389. Cf. Metthwold, Relations of Golconda, 
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(usiy in arrears, from the fact that special mention has 
made in inscriptions of the necessity for the people to 
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same traveller, trained in the royal palace wo 
^compare their books with those of the writers outside’* *,* 
could have failed to institute a system of granting receipts, 
is a question which may pertinently be asked in spite of 
the adverse evidence of Nuniz.. The fact that there were 
tax-collectors make us believe that they must have had a 
system of assuring the people for the revenue which the 
latter gave to the Government- Our surmise is strength¬ 
ened by the evidence of an inscription dated a,d.. 155S-9 
which is positive about the granting of receipts by officials 
on behalf of the Government. This epigraph informs us 
that it was authorized that taxes should be levied in the 
Chadalavada village In the Nellore district, and that the 
temple people themselves should credit the taxes to the 
estate of S’ri-Raghunayakulu, and grant receipts to the 
merchants who buy there and receipts for the taxes raised 
in the two simas.’‘ 

Here it may reasonably be objected that these temple 
people were not government servants, and that, therefore, 
the assertions of Nuniz are not invalid. But it miist be 
remembered that in Vijayanagara times, temples were under 
the direct control of the State, and that the officials of the 
temples must have been authorized to issue receipts to 
persons who gave them taxes, on behalf of the temples as 
well as the Crown. That the State had a definite voice in 
the management of the temples is evident from epigraphs. 
An inscfipfion dated S'aka 1291 expired, Saumya, (A.p. 
13^9) records that three men were made over to the fernple 
of Siva at TirUppanangadu,. under orders from the ruler 
•Kampana O^eyar, son-'Of Bukkana Odeyar, to look after the 
lamps fn the temple.® Another inscription dated only in < 
cyclic year Sadharana (i,e.,''Saka 1293) [A.p. i^yi-yajj -inr' 
jforms us that three men were likewise made over ^td t^ie 
IsArae temple by , Ajdaipattu .Ilakkappar and Aft'^kundi 
Vitfappar under orders from the king.^ In ^'al:a 1304 
Dutmati (a.D. 1381-82),^ in the reign of Hal-ihara Raya, 
under orders from Kampana Odeyar, four new pillars Were 


. ' Sewell, For Emp., p. 382. See also pp/374-5, where Nuniz speaks of 

the secretaries of the king. : ' 

® Butterwbrth-Chetty, /Vellore Ins,, II,, p. 952. 

* 248 of 1906. 

* 249 of 1906. There is an mscription dated im about a,d. 1371 which* 
mentions the penalty imposed on a temple.'by Bhodarupa Bhagavarasu, F.Cu 
I, No. 9, p. 55, (2nd ed.h 
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to support the broken beams of the Channake^ava 
temple at Belur/ The famous general of thC’same mon- || 
arch, Gun 4 ?i Dandanatha, accoirding to an inscription dated 
about A.D. 1597, laid down rules for the performance of 
all the ceremonies (sixty'‘seven specified) formerly ordained 
by Bitti Deva Riiya; (i.e., Vishnuvardhana Hoysala); and ' /R'/j 
rebuilt with seven storeys the over the doorway of | 

the same temple.^ We may also recount here the evidence , 
from two inscriptions cited elsewhere in this treatise, refer- 'IjE 
ring us to the time of Deva Raya II; ■ That dated only in , 
the c)fclic year Sadharana tells us that a copy of the rayasa, -v' 
or royal revenue order, was deposited in the custody of the 
sthanikas or temple managers of TirlippukuH, Chingle* ■ ■ 
put district.'’ In another inscription dated S'aka 1326 (a.D i 
; 1414-15) we are informed that the Central Government 

:;;i ordered the fixing of the amount of consolidated taxes from 
the commercial classes of Perunagar, Chingleput district, in ' 
return for their burning a perpetual lamp in the local temple., 
of Brahmapurlsvara.'* According to an ; epigraph dated i 
S’aka 1471 (a.i>. 1549-50), in the province under the juris- ' ; 
diction of Jatilavarman Kulajiekhara Parakrama Pandya 
Deva, under the orders of Prince Vlravenbamalai, a gift of > 
land together with a house in KunhakkUdi was made to a 
private individual for looking after the accounts of the 
temple of Vifivanatha at Tenkasi.® As we shall relate in .i,j 
a subsequent chapter, Mallarasayya, the minister of the 
Queen Bommarasiamma, who ruled over the Kuppatur- •’ 
Bharangi-sTme, in about a.d. 1500, “in the course of his 
i!;' , enquiries from village to village, coming to Bennagere, he 
stopped the daily allowance at the Narayana temple”, for 
some fault not stated in the epigraph,® A record dated 
S'aka 1482, Raudri, (a.d. 1560-61) conclusively proves that jS 
in the reign of Sadadiva Raya temples were directly ;'.'P 
managed by the vState. For, it states that Jiitinaprakasla- 
,, pandaram of Tiruvarfir was appoinxed supervisor of S'ikkal, 

.p, Vadakudi, Vodachcheri and other temples under orders 


from Krishnamaradayyan, son of Aliya Ramarai^ayyan.’ 
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fft informed in an epigraph dated a.d. 1568 that, Sada 
^iva Maharaya deposited a fund for the, perpetual lamp and ' , 
other festivals of the temple of Gopala Krishna at Hoia- 
lakere.* * This custom of depositing a fund in a temple is 
evidently the same referred to by Nuniz vho speaks of one 
of the predecessors of Sada^iva Raya granting one-fifth of 
his revenue to the temples.® From the above instances it 
is clear that the Central Government reserved to itself the 
right of controlling the temples in the kingdom; and we 
can only assume that it must have permitted the authorities 
of various temples to grant receipts for taxes levied, es¬ 
pecially on temple lands, on behalf of the State, It is 
obvious that if the authorities of temples granted receipts, 
the officers of the government nnust also have been aware 
of the system. The absence of the slightest reference to 
any confusion in the revenue of Vijayanagara in the writ- 
ings of foreign travellers strongly sugge.sts that receipts 
were granted by the State to persons who paid taxes to it.® 
Some aspects of the manner in which the Vijayanagara 
Government effected a revenue settlement may now be seen. '; 
The term ttirupa, as we liave already remarked in an earlier 
connection, was meant to denote the order of the govern¬ 
ment in matters relating to the revenue administration.'* A 
typical instance of a revenue .settlement was that which ..’ t:. 
vvas effected in S'aka 1351 (a.d. 142(3-30) in the reign of • ' 

Deva Raya II. The occasion for a revised settlement of 
land was the confusion that prevailed in the locality. Cer- - 
tain unauthorized persons were collecting revenue, and the ■ 
inhabitants protested against the illegal taxation in their 
province. This is related In an inscripton dated above from 
Tiruvaigavur, Tanjore district, which registers the deci¬ 
sion arrived at by the assembled residents’of the Parantaka 


na(iti, the -Valangai ninety-eight .subdivisions, and the ,, 


Idangai ninety-eight subsects, regarding the various items ’ ■ 

of taxation that had to be paid to the Government 
(mjdgaram iratmii.rai.mai) or to the temple, as had been al- : 3 
ready settle(i by the inhabitants of the other wadas in . ' 
Valudalambattu-usiavadi, The necessity for adopting this V; 


.(■■3 


’■pffil 




li 


> E.C., <XI, Hk. ?, p. 117- 

Sewll, For. Emp., p. 304.;. ^ ' ■ , ' ■ Pi-i 

^ For further notices of the control of temples by the State, see 
Ch. Vlij Judicial Administration, Section 3* ' 

* Ep; Report for 1916, p.. 143.. ^ 
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,^}aGptt< thti$~: '. '“Since' the time of 
(the' Hoysaks?) :-4he ■::., district-had been 
t©i!be the' jlinlM-paf^r^ilpt servants. 

CoUe^^Wg taxes was not rjiade by one single person. The 
lands were leased out (adawlat) to other persons and fura- 
a>©ri (taxes were collected. Thus the whole district came to 
be ruined.’’ It was decided that some specified lands in the 
district of Parantaka-nadu, which w'ere rent-free, were not 
to be interfered with, by classifying them as pandurivadai, 
jwita-parru, adaippu, otti, guttigai, or iervai. The follow¬ 
ing rates of assessment on other lands were agreed upon: 


Cla^ of Land 

Assessment in pad¬ 
dy on one veli, in¬ 
cluding arasuperu, 
ilaikkiy etc. 

Other taxes such as 
kSinikkai^ SatftPn&danif 
paitavatfam, kdn i- 
ktilit etc., on each 
vHi. 


A 


( 1 ) Paddy fields 

4 S)kalam of paddy 
and i panam. 

20 panam. 

( 2 ) Uncultivated waste land 
(brought under culti¬ 
vation) 

40 kalam of paddy. 

18 .. 

( 3 ) Forest reclaimed 

20 „ 

2 » 

(4) aaoL-uy, lands and lands 
irrigated by baling 

water 

20 „ 

10 „ 

( 5 ) Plantain and sugarcane 
gardens in wet lands 

B 

60 pat^am (inclading 
araiuperu, k&nik- 
. kdi etc.). 

(6) Plantain and sugarcane 
gardens in uQims- 

... 

50 panam. 

( 7 ) Marshes >in which red 
lotuses are grown 

... 

40 „ 

(8) Lands producing tur¬ 
meric, ginger, onions, 
garlic, etc. 


20 „ 

( 9 ) Lands producing brin- 
, ■ jals, pumpkins, 

etc. 


30 „ ; 















dy ioti one viti, in- 
araiuperit, 
i il^ki, etc. 


( 10 ) Lands producing OjpA»^ 
(?) castor seeds, 
•/r<^ (?) mustard, 

Bengal gram, wheat, 
and (s-^uMUPu (cartha- 
mus tinctoms), triUtur^ 

fiititef^miirtu and 

(lands producing)gram 
(A/ri8Dr65), lands pro¬ 
ducing paddy, and 

^ruiU 9 JTfft 9 ^. 


( 11 ) Lands producing gram, 

green pulse, 

^a»r, ucwff 

«/r0, etc. 

( 12 ) Lands producing sesa- 

mum (taxed for first 
crop) 

( 1 , 3 ) Lands yielding 

' 

( 14 ) Lands yielding 

OsrQfiKff (taxed for first 
crop) 


inti, ; «tc., pn 






20 Pat^am including, 
araiupe^ineroiaii 
etc. , • "■ ■■ 


1 panant, 

% oi the above 
200 pofiam. 

100 „ ; 


Dry crops (v^npayir). 


(1) Every five areca palms 
yielding about 1,500 
nuts per tree 


( 2 ) Every cocoanut palm 
yielding not leas than 
40 per tree * .. 


1 (including 

arasupBfu), 


i pai^am. 


Tender trees which have not borne fruit, barren tr^s and trees 
in the backyard of houses are exempted. ' 


( 3 ) Every jack-tree yielding 
not less ^ than 20 fruits 
{)ef tree * 


Lost. 


Ab/i?.—The surrounding (t.^., the other) trees are not taxed. 


















■ • put^v 0 ^u '^f^k 

■" M{it ^c,, orifead^''' 

''> Viili, 'L-l ' 


,i;'jl;>^^<.;ai^'jl|i|i!>aiid 


A^esaix^ent b pad.* 
dy an Que in^ 
cl Mdij^iaraitt^pitifr 
ilaikki^ etc. 


House and Profession Tax 


panani (i n eluding 
vilai-a^arudi,, vdial 
panam etc.) 


( 1 ) Every house of a villa 

srer— m/riLt^iri- 


( 2 ) . Bach house of a follow- 

dr, of the tantra-- 

( 3 ) Each house ot..,tcixi»r 

( 4 ) Veraudahs with sloping 

roofs, (i. e. sheds ?) ... 


IJ panafH 


Unoccupied houses are exempted 


Workshop {uppea>^~) Tax, etc, 


( 1 ) Every ^eifi proprietor... 


3 panam (including 
araSuPir u , vat (dm ^ 
kanikkai)^ 

( 2 ) Every principal collector 
/ of tolls 

... 

4 panam. 

(v 3 ) Every kaikkola weaver 
with one working loom. 

j 

^ - 

(4) Eveiy kaikkdla weaver 
with one loom that 
does not work. (? 

■fiP) ■ 



( 5 ) Every shopkeeper who 
opens the shop in his 
own house {(n^^smu. 

tu/rf- ) 


3 ,v 

(6) Every (saliye) weaver 
for each'loom 

■ *** —■ 

9 

(7) Every judge / 

fiinr) . ' ' . ■ \ 

■ ... ' 

5 ' ,r 

(8) Every member of the 
village council (. 


















i‘‘,' i',Cl4stiof LaUd. ' 

in pad-: 
on on e vtV i\ ib- 
1 dtiding araiu^eru^ 
ifmHi, etc. 

Othef laxfe such ! 

Aaffavaifam , 

' ! , 1 

(S) Every ' - lace-loom in 

F, working order . ... 


3 . 

(10) Every lace-ioom not in 
’ ^ working ord(^ (?) ... 


H - 

(11) Each blacksmith, car¬ 
penter, goldsTtilith and 
silvjersmith 


5 ,, (inclndipgf 

Mtu, kirrtt^ araiu- 
perUt kCtnikkai), 

(12) E^qh chief potter 

' 

5 ,, (iucluding 

( 13 ) Each chief barber 

... 

4 ,, (inclnding 

( 14 ) Each chief washerman. 

... 

4 ,, (including 

: s<»\jwcr vu}'^ 

® -^.'V 

( 15 ) Each /fffifr«fr,s«r«jer6Jr 

V ; (brazier ?) 


( 16 ) Each chief oilmonger ... 

( 17 ) Each member of the 

Paraiya caste (excep¬ 
tions being made in 
certain specified cases). 


20 ,, (including 


. N. B. : 

(i) Of the kSrpas'ana, (i.e., wet lands) those that die 
in the planting- (nattup-pnl), those that yield only blighted 
grain (^tnn), and those that the otherwise damaged (aZwM), 
not bt'ing counted; and of the punpaylr (dry lands)," pal, 
and alhu, being likewise not counted, the remaining 
holdings are charged at the reduced rate of eight and a half 
in ten, it being, however, provided that in the excluded 
lands where on inspection they are found to have yielded a 
quarter crop, a third of the produce will be charged as 
varam from each holder. 

(^) It was ruled that[ anybody who collected taxes other 
tbah in the: sdiedule giv^^ could do so (only) with 
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^onsentifijif the assembly body (rnanddla) 
people." • 

From the details erf the revenue settlement given above 
it appears thht the State, in its desire to increase its revenue, 
made a judicious distinction between thoSe sources which 
yielded maximum revenue at minimum expenditure of 
labour, e.g., dry and wet lands, and those which offered 
poor returns to the exertions of the labourers, e.g. barren 
trees and ground. The Government, it may also be ob¬ 
served, differentiated between the income of, for example, 
the collector of tolls, the chief oil-monger, and the shop¬ 
keeper on the one hand, and that of the member of the 
village council and a Paraiya on the other. The principle, 
if one may venture to say so, was obviously one of taxing 
in proportion to the income earned by members of each 
profession. This brings us to the’que.stion of the rate of 
taxation, 

C, Rate of Taxation 

A tax has been thus defined by Manu in one of his 
regulations already cited above: “Let the king make the 
common inhabitants of his realm who live by traffic, pay 
annually some trifle, which is called a tax”.® He has also 
mentioned the relationship between taxation and protection 
in the following passages; “The highest duty of a 
Kshatriya is to protect his subjects, for the king who en¬ 
joys the rewards, just mentioned, is bound to (discharge 
that) dutjr”.’ “That king, indeed, is ever worthy of 
honour who ensures the-safety (of his subjects) ; for the 
sacrificial session (sattra, which he, as it were, performs 
thereby) ^ver grows in lengththe safety (of his. subjects 
representing) the succes.sful fee. A king who (duly) protects 
(his subjects) receives from each a^d all the sixth part of 
their spiritual merit; if he does-'h<»t protect them, the sixth 
part of their demerit also (will fall on him). Whatever 
(mecit a man gains by) reading the Veda, by sacrificing, 
by charitable gifts, (or by) worshipping (gurus and gods), 



^ Ej). Eej?ort for 1915^ pp. to7, and n. (i)> io8* 

* Manu, VII,'137, p. 237, op. Cit. “ 

* Ibid,, VII, 144. p.23k. Cf. Sfdnti Panta. ‘‘Protection of the Rvibject 
is: the highest duty of the king, Rince compassion to all creatures and pro¬ 
tecting them from iniury has been said to be the highest merit*LXX, 
p. 235. See also LXXV, p. 243 (Roy); ^ee also Gautama X, 28^ 
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obtains a sixth part of that in cohsQ^uence of ms 
protecting (his kingdom). ... A kirig ^ho does not 
afford protection (yet) takes his share in kind, his taxes, 
tolls, and duties, daily presents, and fines, will (after death) 
soon sink into hell. They declare that a king who affords 
no protection (yet) receives the sixth part of the produce, 
takes upon himself all the foulness of his whole people”.^ 
Further, “His (i.e,, a Kshatriya’s) peculiar duty is conquest, 
and he must not turn back in danger, having protectedi the 
Vai^yas by his weapons, he may cause the legal tax to be 
collected, (viz.) from Vai^yas one-eighth as the tax on 
grain, one-twentieth (on the profits of gold and cattle) 
which amount at least to one Karshapana: S’udras, arti¬ 
sans, and mechanics (shall) benefit (the king) by (doing) 
work (for him)”.* *^ 

The principle of levying taxes from the people by the 
king only on condition that he ^ures them protection, 
which is thus enunciated by Mariu, is also found in the 
codes of the later lawgivers. “Let the king,” we are told 
in the Institutes of Baudhayana, “protect (his) subjects, 
receiving as his pay a sixth part (of their income or spiritual 
merit.)”® The right of levying one-sixth of the produce 
sanctioned by Manu is seen in the Mahdbhdrata as well as 
in the code of Narada. In the former the revenue which 
the, king receives is in direct relation to the protection afford¬ 
ed by him to the people. “With a sixth part, upon fair 
calculation, of the yield of the soil, as his tribute, with 
fines and forfeitures levied upon offenders, with the imports, 
according to the scriptures, upon merchants and traders 
in return for the protection granted to them, a king should 
fill his treasury”.^ Narada merely repeats the injunction of 
Manu in the following words: “Both the other customary 
receipts of . a king and what is called the sixth part of the 
produce of the soil, form the royal revenue, the reward 
(of a king), for the protection of his subjects”.® Kautilya 
has laid down the following rule: “People. . . . allotted 
bne-sixth of the grains and one-tenth of merchandise as 
sovereign dues. Fed by this payment, kings took upon 


* Manu, Vni, 303-s, 307-8, pp. 307-S. Sea also 309, p. 309. 

* Ihid., Xt 119-20, pp. 427*8, 

* Baudhayana, I i io, i8, v, t, p. 199. 

* Parva, LXXI, p. 233. (Roy). Cf. LH.Q. I, p. 701. 

* Natada, XVIII, 48, p* 221 ; LH.Q,, I, p, 702, 
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tisdves Uie'i^sgoilsibilily of maintaining, ih^ safety and 
security of tboir subjficts. ■. . The famous Madhava.'" 
cl'slrya VidySranya i,s.also inclined to follow./Kautilya.in this 
matter. In his work Pam^ara-sm.nti (also known as Vidya-' 
ranya-Smrili), he assigns ti)e usual one-sixth as the ro)'^aI 
share of tlie crop.“ - • 

'Before we procceil with the discussion of th.e question ■ 
of the classical and'inediaevtd rate of taxation,-'We may note 
to what extent the Vijayanagara people imderstood the 
ancient idea of the relationship between taxation and pro¬ 
tection. Krishna l.deva Rayrt' in his well known work 
writes: “Be always intent upon protecting your subjects. 
Wiienever you hear complaints from people in distr<:"ss,'hear 
thf'm and redress their sufferings. Do not entrust your 
affairs to mean persons”."'' 'J'he inscriptions throw better 
light on this . point. An epigrapfi dated a'..o. 1382 thus 
. gi-res the classical principle : “His (i.c. Bukka’s) son Hari- 
li.ara. : ^Maintaining the customs of tliL various castes, he 
, protected all the subjects as if his own children. Re¬ 
joicing in his protection, which was like that of Bharata, 
the farmers and merchants resolved tp pay him certain taxes 
on account of his protection 

i'V^e continue now the subject of the rate of taxation. 
The ancient tradition of the sixth part of the produce being 
the legitimate share of the government lingered on till the 
days of the East India Company. Thus Wilks writes in his 
Sketches : the produce of land a sixth is the largest 

'.share which can be taken in ordinar}'^ circumstances, and a 
fourth in times of urgent distress; but the whole tenor of the 
institutes and the digest shew that the sixth part of the crop 
is the king’s share, which is constantly in the contemplation 
of all Hindoo lawyers. This share" is co.nfinned' by the 
elegant Hindu dramn of 6’aco«f'ala. . .in -one word, I have 
never rriet with a Hindoo, farmer of ordinary capacity that 
was ignorant of (he fact, and as we shall hereafter find 
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'v Arihasasinu Bk, I, Ch, XIII, p. ^>4. '' 

* Paru^ara-Mddhaviya-dhdnndsdstxa, Xchara khanda, Adhy, 1 , P- ^ ^ 

y' . ' ■ . ''/...V ■ ■' , :/'■ ".V';'' 

^ Aniiihiamdlyada/ P. HI, p; 64. We shall see that 
, Madhava, .Jn his commentaiy on Pat^dsarasathhita;, h'^s akso’ to .say some- 
T thing on this su'bject. I, vv* 61-2, p. 259. iw/ra, Ch, V, Adrtiirtis- 

tratiuii, CeiHral Government* . 1 

^ , * E.C,, V, Bl. 75, ppv62-3c 
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'-)k was promulgated as the law of the solith of IndijiuiT* 
"sixteenth century”.-* 

The source from which this may have originated in the 
sixteenth century can be traced only to the Vijayanagara 
monarchs, who, as remarked elsewhere, were undoubtedly 
influenced by tlie life and achievements of Madhavacharya 
Vidyaranya. But it may reasonably be doubted on the 
strengtli of the details enumerated' above, -whether the 
precept of that great scholar, based as it was oh the older 
institutes, really guided the actions of the mediaeval Hindu 
rulers as regards this vital point in, revenue administration. 

We may even venture to question whether the precedent set 
by one or two Tamil kings of the pre-Vijayanagara days 
was ever followed by the Vijayanagara kings. It seems, , 
therefore, that the Hindu rulers of Vijayanagara not only ''jf/i 
discarded the example sgt by their predecessors but also 
set at naught the ancient principle of levying one-sixth of- 
the produce as the authorized share of the government. But 
here we may observe that behind the apparent indifference 
of tire Vijayanagara rulers to classical precept, there lie 
claims to legality which are by no means invalid. We 
have to exchange the regulations of the early canonists for 
those of Sukracharya to understand this point. And, 
moreover, we have to recall the nature of the times wliich I j/ 
made it possible for the Hindus to bring order out of the \; 

.chaos which followed tlie Muhammadan invasions of ■ 

southern India, The stability of their. State, in the face of 
a very powerful league of Muhammadan kingdoms, was 
guaranteed only when it had solved .successfully tlie funda¬ 
mental question of men and money. The rulers realized ; 

that the needs of tlie times demanded a revision of the * i 

classical rate of levying taxes.; and they', therefore, prorauI- . ^ 
gated a new system of differentia! taxation which was not 
altogether without the support of tlie lawgivers of the 
classical and mediaeval times. For, in the Arthasnstfa^ 
well as in 3 ukranUi provision is made for a maximum rate 
of taxation on a differential basis; and we. may presume that 
S'ukra’s mediaeval cohe majr have had its influence on the ; 
minds of the Hindu financiers of the south. It must be ' ^ 
confessed that this is only a conjecture, since no positive, 
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’ Wilks, Sfcrlcfte.?, I, pp; 1^6-27 (iS^o) ; I, p. 78 {t86<)). 

” .IrihaUstra. Book II, Ch. XXIV, 117, p. 140; Bk. V, Gh. 11, 342, * 
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can be%dduced for maintaining tiiat the Vijayanagara 
inonarchs actually made use of the freedom given in the 
yS'ukramti. yVe may neverthe!e:Ss note the injunetions 
pertaining to the point in question as given i,n the same 
work. The rates are different for different kinds of soil. 
From lands irrigated by canals, wells or tanks, the govern¬ 
ment demand is one-third ; from those irrigated by rain it is 
one-fourth; and those by rivers, it is one-half; while from 
the arrant rocky soils, it is to be low as one-sixth.This 
has been explained by Prof. Benoy Kumar Sarkar thus: 
“The principle is obvious. The highest rate, viz. 50 j^r 
cent, is demandexl' of those lands where cultivation is certain, 
e.g. under river irrigation. Where rain or ‘monsoons’ is 
the source of moisture, agriculture is precarious and un¬ 
certain. Hence tiie very low rate of government demand, 
viz. 35 per cent. But, where the tanks and other artificial 
water suppli^ irrigate the soils, cultivation is difficult and 
expensive, although certain. The rate in this instance is, 
therefore, midway between the two, i.e., 33I- per eent”.“ 

This principle of Sukra, viz., of levying a tax according 
to the relative fertility of the plots of land, as must have 
been evident to the reader from the remarks made in a 
preceding connection about the Revenue Settlement, guided 
the financial policy of the Vijayanagara monatchs. That 
they were aware of the differences in soil has been seen in 
the description of the wet and dry lands given above; and 
that they were not ignorant of an equity, of assessment 
on different lands,-—the yield pf which was based on 
the nature of water supply,—will be made clear when 
we shall examine the rate of taxation under their govern¬ 
ment together with tliat which prevailed in the Tamil lands 
from the eleventh to the thirteenth century of the Christian 
era. 

In the third year of the reign of Kov-Iraja-Kesari- 
panmar, alias S’ri-Rajadhiraja Devar (i.e., in A.D. 1050) his 
commander {send/pati), Jayahgoud^i S'ola-Vana-Kovaraiyan, 
agreed to receive as the landlord’s .share two-fifths of the 
wet crops and one-quarter of the dry crops in the Mapnai- 
natju, of Vikkirama-S'oj.amaij(Jala.'’ x\n inscription of a.d. 
1046, how'ever, enables' us to fix the rate ofi taxation in the 
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""of that king. For the inscription stafe that it was" 
one-sixth that was levied by the State/ 
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The idea of differential taxation was also iii the minds 
of the Tamil kings. In the twenty-sixth year of the reign, 
of Rajadhiraja I)> a military officer called Solan Kuraaran 
Parantaka Maruyan alias Rajadhiraja Nilagangaraiyar, of 
the Choja country, bought certain uncultivated lands belong¬ 
ing to the temple of Tiruvojrriyur at the hands of the officers 
of the king. The military officer then brought them under; 
cultivation with a view to provide the necessary paddy for 
the offerings of the god Adipuranatha on festive occasions. 
It was agreed to supply annually, as temple share, twenty- 
eight kalams of paddy on each veil of land, while another 
class (perhaps inferior) supplied only nineteen.^ An in' 
scription of the eleventh year of an unidentified Sundara 
Pandyn enables us to note that discrimination was made by 
the State in levying rates from lands that yielded and 
those that did not yield crops. The inscription which was 
found in the Sundare^vara temple at Aruppukotlai, 
Rarnnad district, states that the rate at which the taxes 
were paid was fixed at three kalatn on each md of land- or 
one-half of what prevailed-among the devaddna lands. In 
doing this, crops of full yield alo.ne were taken into con¬ 
sideration. Those that had suffered damage or had failed 
altogether were excluded from the assessment to tax.* * 

The principle of differential taxation^ common over many 
parts of the country, is best seen in the history of the Tamil 
lands. The mdhesvaras, sri-rudras, deva-kanmis, and the 
temple accounts of the KaikoUinatha temple at Tiruk-, 
kalakkudi, Rarnnad district, in the nineteenth year (?a.d. 
12^) of the reign of Jafavarman Sundara Pandya, granted 
certain temple lands as the kunippidifddu to one'Sundara 
Papdya Narasiingadevan, stipulating that he should enjoy 
them after repairing the tanks in disuse and bringing under 
cultivation such of the'lands as were covered with jungle; 
and that while the lands were being enjoyed in this manner, 
he should pay to the temple for the pasdn, a melvdram^ o{ 
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• E.C., IX, Dv. 75 , p. 84 . 
vp. ^ Ep, Report for 19 ^ 3 ^ P‘ 99 * 

/' » 409 0/ 1904; Be#>orf for 1915, p. 103. 

* “The total annual produce of the cultivated lands of a village is 
called Uda-viirani; the share received by Government after the deductions . 
above noticed is the Mel-varam; and that allowed to the cultivator is the?,. 
Cadi-varam, which is now genefally commuted for a money payment”. 
Ellisy Mirasi Right, p. 43, n. (25), (1818). 
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ojiF'in three t’Tor the cultivation of ^Jfenv' etc., as , 

well as the tcees u.jr, u&-oir . . . . etc., one in live should 
be given; for cocoanut and areca palms, one in seven, and 
for dry crops acGording' to the yield, one in seven. In the 
case c)f lands which were brought under cultivation by 
clearing the jungle, he should have to pay ajne-tenth dn tlie 
first year, one-ninth infthe second year, oJle-eigbth in the 
tliird year, one-seventh in the fourth year ; and that for all 
sultsequent years a permanent melvurain of .one in three 
should be paid.* We are aLso t 61 d, in'tin inscription of 
the eleventh year of his reign, (A.d. 1*87), that the kudunii 
assessment, which the Nataraja temple at Chidambaram was 
to receive, was loO fcasht in money', andt that the vljulthogd 
Was six hiilctnis of paddy on each vili of land'' 1 he fixed 
rate in the Karnataka abouLthe same time, according to an 
Jnscription of A.D. 1284, Was one-ssventb.'* _ 

When we reach the Vijayaitagara times, we meet with 
a rise in the rate of assessment, ' In A.p. 1370 it was one- 
half of the produce. Vlrappa formed a new village called 
S'rjgirisamudra in that year, and out of its revenue one- 
half being assigned to the king, fifty Konnu were reserved 
for the god (of the village), and the balance was remitted 
as uMar.’* One is inclined to surmise that , this was\^ 
Common rate throughout the Vijayanagafa - Empire, es-^ 
pecially when ope relies on the statement of thecPoTluguese,; 
traveller Nuniz. While describing the court and the 
nobles, he says: ‘-‘The lands, they say, yield a hundred 
and twenty lakhs of which they must pay sixty, to the King, 
and the rest they retain for the pay of the soldiers and the 
expenses of. the elepiiants which they are obliged to .main¬ 
tain'’^.It iS; not possible to assert, however, that this^ \vas 
the recbgnized rate of taxation under Vijayanagara. Ihere 
is sufficient evidence to prove that the Hindu monarchs 
were npt unaware of dilferential taxation. Namassivaya 
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^ 66 t?/ 1-916; RepoHdox 1916, p, 123. 

294 0/ '1913. ' , ' ' , ' : 

IV, ng. 38, p, , 

* E,C., IX, Mg. 49r P-5^^, " • . ; . 4 

^ Sewell, For, Bmp., p.^373- ^ defaced inscription dated only in the 

cyclic year DCmdubhi, wiiich' cannot be Assigned to any age with certainty, 
and which mentions the name of a chief Jagadeva, informs ms that culti¬ 
vators of . lands bplovv the tanks in the Kadagattur country ^ m give 
'sarvivdram (i.e.^ equal share of the produce), to the owner, and pay a 
spociiied fee for strengthening the tank bunds with stones and earth. 197 
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who received as a gift the village'of Seriibiya- 
mahgalam as ii ulavu-kafiiydkshi^ in the Saka year 14^6 
(A.D. 1514-15) in the reign of Krishna Deva Raya, was 
- required to. pay ten pamm and ten feaZaws of paddy in the 
first year, but in the filth year filty pav.arti and fifty kalams 
of paddy had to be paidd Aubalaraya, in Saka 1477 {h.:\ 
f555-6)) in the reign of Sadadiva Raya, is said to have en¬ 
joyed two-thirds of the produce for himself, . while the 
reitiaining' portion was evidentgiven as we/wraw to the 
temple from which he purchased lands at Alarauruy 

It has to be adinitted tliat these instances do not invali¬ 
date the statement that the incidence of taxation was heavy 
in some parts of the Empire. There : are inscriptions ivhich 
refer in unmistakable terms to the heavy taxation and the 
con.sequent migration of people from their own province to 
the neighbouring districts because of their inability to pay 
file taxes. But it may here be noted that we have evidence 
at the same time of the prompt: measures which the State 
took to redress the grievances of the people, and to make 
adequate provision for the discontented. The threats 'which , 
the people sometimes made on such occasions, of calling 
a sort of general strike or of deserting their homes, were 
followed by a revenue enquiry by the State, the results 
of lyhich were generally accepted by the subjects with 
satisfaction. The earliest mention of dissatisfaction of the 
people on a large scale is in an inscription dated only 
in the cyclic year T ibhava, but assignable to the reign of 
oarihaia II. flie epigraph relates that the Kaikkdla.Ts re¬ 
siding in that quarter of Olakkuru, South Arcot di.strict, . 
which was directly under the temple jurisdiGtion, migrated,' 
in a body and “without paying to the temple deserted the 
premises and left it in ruins’’. In consequence of which 
“the worship in the lempk had to be stopped and the doors 
closM . vSubseqtiently the Kaikkolars were pacified and 
persuaded to return to their homes, and to pay the assess¬ 
ment decided upon by the State." 

We have another instance of how the Govern¬ 
ment redressed the grievances of the people. This 
inscription is also dated only in the cyclic year 

llavanga, but refers us to the reign of Deva Rava.; 
f . It registers the command of the king (ruyasam) 
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^ 389 of 1912. 
* 66 of 1915. 
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the orders of the officers (?) of Ariraya Dannayaka 
and Bhikshavritti-Appa, and of the Prince Deva Raya 
Ud^iyAij ruling over Chandragiri-rajya, to the authorities 
of the Idipufi^vara temple at Tiruvorriyur, Chingleput 
district, under the following circumstances. The rMhei- 
raras of that templCi complained to the king that the 
tenants, servants, and other residents of the village owned 
by the temple, had been much distressed by the imposition 
of taxes such as jodi, mugamparvi, angialai, iambadam, 
and vUdshaddyam, and also, by the lease system introduced 
by Government for adoption by the trustees. For the same 
reason the worship in the temple too was not conducted as 
usual. Thereupon it was ordered that the above taxes, to¬ 
gether 'with afiii~kanam, good bull, good cow, vetti, and 
kattdyam, be thereafter collected by the niShe^varas of the 
temple; that the leased lands already paid for, be redeemed 
(by money received from the royal treasury); and that the 
worship in the temple be revived as before. In connection 
with the above revenue terms, it may. be worth while to note 
also that the residents of the district {fmttdr and tantirimar) 
of Vit^a-pafru, evidently with the desire of co-operating 
with the State on a similar occasion, assigned to the temple 
of Aduturai the following taxes in the village of Adi^uda- 
mangalam—assessments on wet land, dry land, houses and 
house-sites, ferkadamai, tarikadamai, dttaikdnikai, nattu- 
viniyogam, patlirai, paddvari, dl-manji, ariH-Mnam, koni- 
gai, virinmUu, and •vanniya-’Odri} 

In cases of heavy taxation where the State realized that 
taxes could not be remitted, it effected a compromise by 
ordering a consolidated amount to be paid by the people. 
We infer this from an inscription, already cited above, dated 
S'aka 1326 (A.D. 1414-15) during the viceroyalty of Vira 
Bhupati Raya, son of Deva Raya Ocleyar, which informs 
us that the State ordered the fixing of the amount of con¬ 
solidated ta.xes from the weavers, oil-mongers, and the other 
commercial classes, in return for their burning a perpetual 
lamp in the temple of Brahmapuridvara at Perunagar, 
Chingleput district.® Thus did the people colour a purely 
-governmental affair with the sanctity of a religious obligation. 

When the State found that the people proposed to desert 
their occupancies because of heavy taxation, it conciliated 


* 323 of 1912; 30 of 1913 ; Ep. Report for 1913, p. 120* * 

* 367 of 1^2^, See supra p. xSa. 
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by a reduction in the rate of taxation. The weavers 
of Perunagar, who seem to have suffered a great deal from 
iieavy. ■ taxation, for unknown reasons, according to an 
inscription dated only in the cyclic year Vibhava, Xdi, 7 
of the times of Virupanna Odeyar (Virupaksha), received 
a Concession from the State, which reduced certain taxes 
of theirs and ixtrsuaded them to resettle in their original 
possession, which they had left without paying the govern¬ 
ment dues.^ Certain parts of the Ramnad district, top, 
seem to have been heavily taxed. The Marava inhabitants 
of VMangudi sold land in the last days of the Sajiiva 
usurpation under very distressing circumstances. They had 
no means of discharging their revenue dues to Government, 
the reason being that it was the period of occupation by' the 
Kannaciigas (i.e^, the Karnalakas).’ What exactly were the. 
circumstances which precluded them from “discharging 
their revenues dues to Government” cannot be made out, 
although it is not improbable that there might have lurked 
unauthorized taxation in some parts of the Empire. The 
hard times under the Saluva government have been depicted 
in some of the epigraphs, one of which we, have just siotiCed 
above. Another inscription dated S'aka 1426 (AiD. 1504-5) 
speaks of the revision of the rates by Tririetranatha Kach- 
chirayar, son of Palligonda-Perumal Kachchirayar, as they 
had become exorbitant in the time when the Country was 
in the hands of the Kannad'gas. The cultivators owing to 
the oppression had dispersed and the svarupa (?) scattered.* * 
The chief ordered that the lands (i.e., those in the Padi- 
neluppalrru district) might be measured year after year 
with the standard rod of thirty-four feet; that fifteen pa^am 
{including all items of taxation) be levied On one of 
dry land, and twenty panam on one md of wet land; that 
towards aramperu one-eightb ' panam be levied on each 
tenant, three panam on ea^ loom of-Bettis, two pamm 
on Kammala .agriculturists, three panam on Kaikkola 
weavers ; and that towards idaiturai one-fourth panam on 
each cow, half a-panam on each buffalo, and one-quarter 
panam on eight sheep be collected.'* 


* 370 of J923. 

* 50 0J^ 1916; Ep. Report for 1916, p. 141. 

* 247 of i^o 6 ; .ihid, 

^ Ep, Report for 1916, ihid. If “onO' /»on or vardham^ 16 panam is 
accepted, and one md is, as at present, r/20th of -a vSli, the assessment 
fixed by .Tripetranatha Kachchir^ar can in no sense be considered as 
m}ld’\ Krishna Sastri, Ep. Report Jor 1916, ihid. 
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vven in the reign of the greatest Vijayanagafa ruler 
Krishna Dev'a Raya, whose benevolence as an administrator 
was equalled by his bravery as a soldier, instances are not 
wanting to show that there was some heavy taxation which 
called forth prompt action by the goveriiment. Excessive 
taxation, according to an inscription found in the Nity^si- 
vara temple at S’rimushpam, Chidambaram taluka, South 
Arcot district, dated in S'aka 1435 (a.d. 1513-14), led to 
the desertion of ryots; but S'innappa Nayaka, brother of 
Fttsa/ Adiyappa Nayaka, at once investigated the matter 
and fixed favourable ratesF The nitupa which he granted 
to the agriculturists of seventeen parru district contained 
the following: TIte permanent settlement of kadamai, 
hdmkhai, hudi, mddu-kanikkai puravami, and tnniydgarri 
now introduced by S'innappa Nayaka who fixed twenty- 
eight panam on wet lands and twenty-two on dry lands for 
such residents as resided in the districts, twenty panam on 
wet lands and fifteen panam on dry lands, for those who 
were going and coming, and again fifteen on' wet 

lands and ten pa^am on dry lands for those that lived 
outside.’’ Krishna Deva Raya the Great sometimes person¬ 
ally investigated such cases of oppressive taxation. We 
shall deal with this in detail in a subsequent connection.® 
I'his privilege of representing cases personally to the 
king was a noteworthy feature of Vijayanagara history. 
The Mahnmandaleiara Salakayya Deva Chikka Tiru- 
malayya Deva Maha-arasu, the pow’erful minister and 
brother-in-law of the Emperor Achyuta Raya, came to 
Ido'ni in the S'aka year 1454 (a.d. 1532-3) to examine 
personally the causes of disturbances in the Kavatalada 
sime in the Adavani district. The people of this slme on 
being thratened by the injustice of Government officers had 
obstinately migrated to the Masaveya-sime. .Salakayya 
Deva enquired into their grievances, pacified the people 
and induced them to reoccupy the Kavatala district by 
offering them favourable te'rms of cultivation and occu¬ 
pation. These rights were granted to them in charters called 
kavtilu.* * In S’aka 1455 (a.d. 1533-4) artisan classes 
migrated from Kanaganipalle-sime to Pakala and Kun- 
diripi-simes, on account of heavy taxation, but, as we shall 


^ 246 0/ 1916. 

* Ep. Report {or 1916, p. 143* 

* See below. 

* Ep. Report foi* 1916, pp, 144-5. 
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y. the State immediately set matters right by remitting 
their taxes.V The migration of people from province to 


. province suggests that the incidence of taxation must have 




A'aried from locality to locality."'’ 

That Achyuta Raya had recourse to oppre.ssive means of 
raising revenue, and that he sometimes exacted “payments, 
from his captains and people so ruthlessly,”''’ is not strange, 
if we remember that the costly wars and unprecedented 
liberality of his illustrious predecessor^ Krishna Deva Raya 
. the Great, coupled with his own campaigns in the south, 
especially in Travancore, the huge indemnity he had to pay 
to ‘Adi! Shah, and his benevolence to the people, particular¬ 
ly to the Brahmans, must have had the inevitable result of 
emptying the royal treasury, driving the monarch to enact 
measures which proved financially burdensome to the people. 
What'strikes one however is not that Achyuta Raya should 
have resorted to the usual stringent means of raising revenue 


but that he should have continued the tradition of allowing 
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the people the right of direct appeal to the government in 
times of need. 

This feature of Vijayanagara times is also seen in the 
days of Emperor Sada.'iiva Raya. Complaints from the 
vHlagets of Yelahanji, Somalapura, and Untakalu, in the 
Bellary district, about illegal taxation reached the ears of 
the Government in S’aka 1478 (a.d. 1556-7) in the reigh 
of vSadai^ir'a Raya. The MahamandaUsvara Ramaraju 
VKthalariija Tirumatarajayya Deva Maharaja heard their 
grievances and stopped the illegal collections of inoney in,,', 
these villages, and directed that the fines collected in the. 
-villages should be utilized for repairing temple, tanks, etc.* 
The same viceroy in the same year heard from the Brahmans 
of Rayadurga-sime, over which he was governing, that a 
certain-Haiiani-Hasu, was collecting by force certain taxes 
which they were not obliged to pay. After due investi- 
■ gation into accounts, he ordered that these taxes were il¬ 
legal, that they need not be collected any more, and that 
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^ 34^ Infra. ^ 

Ep. RL^port for 1926, pp. 112-13. 

Sewell/ Eor. Einp., p. 368. VI. . 5 .Jf?., for I908-9, pr 191. But this evi¬ 
dence of Nuniz, it must l:>e remeuitbered, refers not^ as the late Mr. Krishna 
Sastri seemed to suggest, to the ordinary .times but to tho.se tinier when the 
king wa.s hard pr<?.ssed for funds. is here relating the events that 

followed Uhe war with ‘.Xdil Shah nifd the huge indemn.ity the Vijayanagara^ 
court had to pay to the Sultan. B.A.S. -r .: ' 

* 473'o/kj23‘ 
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^ from people accruing in these agrahdra villages may 
thenceforward be utilized for repairing temples, tanks, 
ponds and irrigation channels.* 

These instafices of heavy taxation, which are at once a 
proof of the frequently oppressive rule of the Emperors as 
well as of their readiness to put an end to such burdensome 
ineasures, are not to be confounded with their alleged extor¬ 
tion in Tu|uva or with the worse actions of the later rulers, 
who, on the eve of the break-up of the Vijayanagara Em- 
pire, governed as independent Nayakas and Paleyaga^as in 
the south and west. The imposition of unbearable tax 
in kind to the extent of 12,000 muras of rice on the Brah¬ 
mans of Tuluva by Harihara I, which was increased after¬ 
wards to 2,578 pagodas is recorded only in later tradition,* 
and is not corroborated by any contemporary evidence. The 
deplorable condition of the country under the later Nayakas 
has been pictured to us in tradition as well as in the ac¬ 
counts of eye-witnesses.® Posterity, however, can hardly be 
justified in condemning the rule of the Vijayanagara mon- 
archs for errors committed by the later rulers. Opinion 
has been expressed in some quarters that the Hindu kings 
of Vijayanagara “ground down” their subjects. “Other 
passages in both these chronicles (i.e., of Paes and Nuniz), 
each of which was written quite independently of the other, 
confirm the assertion here made as to the mass of the 
people being ground down and living in the greatest 
poverty and distress”.* This remark has been made on 
the strength of the following statement of Nuniz: “They 
(i.e., I the nobles) rnake it over to the husbandmen who pay 
nine-tenths to their lord, and diey have no land of their 
own, for the kingdom belongs entirely to the King”.® It 
must be admitted that there is sufficient evidence, as the 
reader has already noticed, to pass an unfavourable judg¬ 
ment on the Hindu nobles of Vijayanagara. But we may 
be permitted to observe that a government which lived on 


C /. * 9 * 3 Ep. Report for 1914, p. loi. The late Mr. Krishna 

.Sa.stn said about him—“Evidently a Muhammadan chief”. I think he was 
one of the Muhammadan officers under the Vijayanagara Government. See 
ttifra. Chapter IX. The Army. B.A.S. 

’ Buchanan, A Journey, III, pp. 97, 123. But see Wilks, Sketches. I, 
1fh® '■at® Is given as one-sixth, 
n T- : Lockman, Travels of the Jesuits. II, 

p. 287. See also Nelson, Madura Country, P. Ill, pp. 149.1;,. 

tn P- 379 , n. (2). See also Moreland, From Akbar 

to Aurangzeb. pp. 244-5, for similar views. 

Sewell, ibid., p- 379. 
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^Systematic policy of extortion could not have held its 
own for a period of two and a half centuries against im¬ 
mense odds; and further, that if the people were drained 
to such an extent as Nuniz would have us believe, the 
Hindus would never have been able to lead a life of intense 
social and intellectual activity. While it may certainly be 
granted that the nobles were rapacious in many instances-—' 
perhaps owing to a system of government about which we 
shall speak in great detail in a subsequent section—it 
must not be forgotten at the same time that in no age of 
the history of southern India has oppression been so largely 
counterbalanced by libera! remissions of taxes to all kinds 
of people, as was done during all periods of Vijayanagara 
history. The account of Nuniz i<> eloquent about the great 
extortion by the nobles, and consequently about the oppres¬ 
sion by the Government, but it is silent about the organized 
activities of prosperous groups of commercial classes that 
voted for their over-lords the dues of the country, about the 
prompt measures the monarchs took to remedy, the evils of 
their government, and, finally; about the irrefutable 
evidence of innumerable epigraphs which deal with the 
unparalleled charities of both private and public bodies of 
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Section^'6 . Ho^ Revenue was Paid 

' Having seen at some length the nature of the land and 

revenue administration of Vijayanagara, we may now con- 
r sider the manner in which it ordered the taxes to be paid. 
The general belief has been that under the Hindu monarchs 
the revenue was paid in kind.* “There is another peculi¬ 
arity”, writes Ellis in his well known book on the Mirasi 
Right, “which has ever distinguished the Tamil countries, 
;; Tondamandalam in particular, from the surrounding na¬ 
tions : it is, that, until the recent innovations enforced by the 
officers of our owm Government, the revenue from all wet 
lands and very generally from dry field, was through every 
successive change of dynasty, invariably rendered m kind. 
Among the neighbouring nations the revenue has been f>aid 
at a fixed rate in money from a remote period, the assess¬ 
ment‘being sometimes on a whole village, or, as in Canara, 
on every estate (sltist) and sometimes on each field (Urvei). 
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‘ Pinshtah, Brjggs, The Rue^, 1, PP-346-7» 
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_, fomplete Register ( Rdyarekha) of. these assessments, 

which, as the grant of Immadi Sada£>iva Rayer, the sub¬ 
stance of which is noticed after No. II, of the followirig 
documents, de'monstrates, previously existed, was drawn up 
during the Vijayanagara government fon the whole of the 
Carnataca and Tuluva countries, constituting what may be 
called the home provinces of that state, by whicfi, as long 
as it existed, the demand of revenue was regulated. But 
money assessments were never extended by those princes, 
or their dependents, to the Tamil countries, where the im¬ 
memorial usage of delivering the revenue in kind by fixed 
varam or scale of division, regulated originally, by the 
situation and circumstances of each village, was still 
continued”.^ 

The conclusion of this admirable treatise deserves, how¬ 
ever, to be modified in the light of later research. Apart 
from the fact that the epigraphs which Ellis utilized in the 
compilation of his standard work on Mirasi Right, are 
documents which are historically worthless* *^ it may be 
questioned on valid grounds whether the system of realizing 
revenue in money was really an innovation of modern days. 
It is admitted that taxes were paid in kind under the ancient 
Hindu governments. Thus in the Arthaidstm provision is 
made for the inclusion, of such taxes in kind among those 
which were to be levied by the Superintendent of the store¬ 
house.® It is also granted that, as, for example, in the time 
of Rajaraja I, the revenue was assessed in kind. But the 
same inscription informs us that it was also realized in 
money or kniu.* A record in the seventh year of Sakala- 
loka-Chakravartin Raja-Narayana S'aihbuvaraya states that 
the king remitted the taxes payable both in money and in 


Ellis, Mirasi Right, App. p. xviii (1818 ed.). 

* The inscriptions on which Ellis based his remarks as regards Vijaya- 
nagara are these: That which referring to the reign of Immadi Sadai 5 iva 
Riiya ibegins with a Jaina invocation, deals with the consecration of the 
image of Gomata by Chamunda Raya, refers us to the events of the 
Vijayanngara king Imma<;li SadS^iva R 5 ya and is dated Salivahana 927! 

Tns. No. n. Another inscription (No. III.) speaks of Virupaksha Pratapa 
Bukka Rayulu in S'. 1109! A third one (No. I) is dated Sf. 1339 and deals 
with the reign of Deva Raya. This last one smacks of some authenticity 
but it has to be referred to the reign of Vira Vijaya, since it cannot be 
made to reconcile with the known dates either of Deva Raya I, or of 
Dfiva Raya II. See Ellis, Mirasi Right, App. (1818 ed.). 

* Artha,idstfa, Bk. IV Ch. XV, pp. 112-3. 

* n, p. I, pp. 42, S3, 62 ; p. Ill, p. 424. 
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Section. 7 . Gold Treasury 

The fact of the Hindu government having assessed 
revenue in money brings us incidentally to the question 
whether it had any treasury worth the ngme. ' We do not 
know whether the Vijayanagafa State maintained the tradi¬ 
tion of testing gold by stone w'hich, we are told in an 
inscription dated A.D. 907, was known to the ancient Tamil 
people.* * There are valid reasons to suppose, however, that 
a government like that of Vijayanagara, which dazzled the 
world with its splendour, must have had a gold treasury, 
and perhaps a diamond treasury as well. Foreign travellers, 
Hindi! w'riters, and engravers are all unanimous about the 
existence of both in Vijayanagara. The opinion of ’Abdur 
Razzaq as regards the “universal practice"’ of the people 
bringing their revenue in gold tq the mint, has already 
been cited. The Persian ambassador further tells us that 
the Danrutyaka after his victorious return from Gulbarga, 
heard of the vile deeds of “Hambah Nonir”, and gave,’Ab¬ 
dur Razzaq “an assignment of 7,000 fanams on the mint the 
very day , of his arrival’’.* The Portuguese chronicler Paes 
has the following to say about the treasury: “And now I 
wish you to know that the previous kings of this place for 
many years past have held it a custom to maintain a trea¬ 
sury, which treasury, after the death of each, is kept locked 
and sealed in such a w'ay that it cannot be seen by any 
one, nor opened, nor do the kings who succeed to the king¬ 
dom open them or know what is in them. They are not 
opened except when the kings have great need, and thus 
the kingdom has great supplies to meet its needs. This 
king has made his treasury different from those of the pre¬ 
vious kings, and he puts in it every year ten million fardaos, 
without taking from them one pardao more than for the 
expenses of his house. The rest remains for him, over 
and above these expenses and of the expenses in the houses 
of his wives, of whom I have already told you that he 
keeps near him twelve thousand women; from this you will 
be able to judge how great is the richness of this kingdom, 
.and how great the treasure that this king has amassed’’.* 
Then again, “Here I saw a little slab of green jasper, which 


‘ s.U.. Ill, P. Ill, p. 237. 

* Elliot, Hist, of India, IV, p. 122, 
Sewell, For, Emp,, p. 282. 








for a great thing in this house. Close to where this 
jasper is, i.e., Underneath sonrie arches where is the entrance 
into the palace, there is a little door closed w'jth some pad¬ 
locks: they told us that inside it there was a treasury of 
one of the formet kings”/ 

’Abdur Razzaq speaks of a centralized treasury, the 
moneys of which, as in his own case, were used for State 
purposes, and for the disbursement of the pay of soldiers. 
Evidently a treasury whicii could on demand produce 7,000 
fanams must have been sufficiently well organized. But 
Paes makes us believe that it was a collection of gold 
hoarded in vaults to be used only when ithe kings were in 
great distress. The remarks of Paes, it is admitted, are 
supported by those of Nuniz, who, in his description of the 
capture of the six officers of the King of “Bisnaga” by the 
soldiers of the Sultan of Delhi, says : ‘‘These were made 
captive and were taken before the King (of Delhi), and the 
King asked them who they were and how they had escaped, 
and they told them who they were ; at which the King 
greatly rejoiced, because one of them was the minister of 
. the kingdom and another the treasurer, and the others were 
^ leading officers in it. They were questioned by the King 
coricerning the treasures of. the King of Bisnaga, and such 
riches as were buried in the vaults of the fortress were 
delivered up to him. . . The concluding words of the 
above, “the treasures of the King of Bisnaga and such 
riches as were buried in the vaults”, seem to corroborate the 
statement of Paes abotit the treasures. 

But the suggestion implied in the remarks of these two 
travellers, viz., that the treasury of Vijayanagara consisted 
of wealth that was hoarded and that it was not used for 
State purposes, can only be accepted with great reserva¬ 
tion; firstly, because of the direct evidence of ’Abdur 
Razzaq, who speaks from personal knowledge of the 
existence of a royal treasury and of a mint, the location 
of which he gives in detail. “Behind the king’s palace 
are the house and hall allotted to the Danaik. To the 
left of the said palace is the Mint”.® Secondly, there is 
explicit reference in Hindu literature and inscriptions to 


‘ Sewell, For, Emp., p. 286. 

* Ibid,, p, 295. 

* Ibid,, p, 91. 
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of officers of the royal treasury in Vijaya^ 
believe that the “treasuiy” which Paes, 
describes is the same place where bullion was stored 
underneath the ground, about which too ’Abdur Razzaq 
has also something to say. The Persian ambassador re¬ 
marks; “In the king’s palace are sevei'al cells, like 
basins, filled with bullion, forming one mass’’.^ Our 
.surmise tliat diis place which contained bullion could: 
not have been the royal treasury, is based on the evidence 
found in literature and inscriptions. The Tart/OT 
Andhra Rajuia Charitra informs us that on the application . 
made by the PaiK^yan king Chandraslekara, Krishna Deva 
Raya sent his general Nagama Nayaka, who is called 
Tdsehhdna^adhikdri (Officer of the Ttteasury) against the' 
refractory Chola." Narayana Deva, son of Timmarasa of 
tlie treasury rjf gold, granted in ' a.d. 1530 two parts of 
the village of Ballapura for the annual (atxji'ara) satra of 
the god Harihara in Harihara-sirne.'^ Four years later we 
have one of the officers of Achyiita Deva Raya called the 
treasury officer (bhanddrakke karttardda) Timmappayya, 
probably the same Timmarasa mentioned above.^ As dis¬ 
tinct from this officer we have evidence of a Palace 
Treasurer. Tliis latter was called wanaya-bayafeara. The 
maneya-bayakdra of Achyuta Raya in a.d. 1535 was Ram¬ 


il 


appayya, who was placed over Kandikere-strae. 




It is not possible to find out in what respects the func¬ 
tions of a House or Palace Treasurer differed from those of 
a Tosekhilna-adhikdri. We can only conjecture that the 
latter may have been in charge of the treasury of the king¬ 
dom, and the former, of the personal treasury of the 
monarch. However that may be, Achyuta Raya seems to 
liave been careful even as regards the financial 
stability of the villages. For the - villages seem 
to have had a village treasury. We are told in an 
inscription, in which unfortunately the name of the village 
is defaced, that in a.d. 1535 Achyuta Raya ordered that the 
immemorial ciustoms dues of that village were to be paid 
and that! they might be made use of for .the treasury chest 
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The Sources, pp. J27; Herasr^ Aravidu, p. 121 

E.C.. XI, Dg. 28, p. 38. 

K.O., IX, Cp. 152, p. 164* 

XII, Ck. 44, p. 87, text, p. 252. 
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mrada-bokkasd)^ Ke£trences to the officers of me' 
fate treasury are also found in later years. Rama Raya 
Nayaka, having iitqUired into th6 disorders of the agraMra 
of Sadai^ivapura, in A.D. 1577, made new grants, and ap¬ 
pointed as managtr Krishnappayya, son of Narayanappa 
of the treasury of gold.^ Hariyappa of the palace, son of 
Narayanappa of the gold treasury, in a.d. 1583, has left 
some evidence of his benevolence.* * We are informed that 
in the same year the treasurer was Kondappartisa, and that 
his agent Timma Raja granted certain specified lands to 
Magadi Kenchamalla Siddaya Gauda.* 

■ As regards a diamond treasury, we gather that Muttina 
Lakshmf S'etti, officer in charge of the vajra-bhanddru or 
diamond treasury, at Karuru, in the Vatuvakonde-sime, 
granted in S’aka 1453 (a.d. 1531-32), lands in Gadekallu, 
Gooty district, to Konda Jydsya, son of Purushottama 
Bhatta of Polaki.® 

While we have, therefore, some evidence for affirming 
that there was a centralized treasury at the capital, proof is^ 
not easily forthcoming to enable us to suppose that the pro¬ 
vincial governments had treasuries of their own. Neverthe¬ 
less there are some inscriptions which suggest that the 
provincial rulers must have had some kind of treasury to 
meet current expenses of administration. In A.D. 1506 the 
Mahd-prabhu Vighneilvara Odeyar was placed over Sigala- 
nadu, which is described as a province belonging to 
“Chikka-Raja Odeyar’s treasury’!.® We may conjecture 
that the miscellaneous tolls for the council and accounts, ' 
mentioned in a.d. 1563 ,^ refer to the revenue administration 
and treasury of the provincial government. 

Section 8 . Rent from Land ' ' 

The system of renting out land was in great vogue in 
Vijayanagara times.* An enquiry into some of the details 


* E.C., IX, Cp. so, p. 142. 

“ B.C., Vin, Tl. 5, p. 163. 

* Ibid., TI. 172, p. 199. 

‘ £.d., IX, Cp. I, p. 137. 

* 387 of 1920. 

‘ JE.C., IX, Kn. 39, p. 125. 

^ E.C., V, Hn. St, p. 2, op. cit. For remark.s on provincial revenue, 
read Satyanatha, Ndyaks, pp. 243-8. Nelson’s conjectures may also be read.- 
Madura Country, P. Ill, pp. 179-80. . 

* Rice, My. Gaz., I. p. 473, (iSt ed.); I, p. 584, seq. (Rev, ed.) for 
remarks on land rent. 
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relating to rent from land leads us to the question whether 
llie method by which it v/as derived can in any way be 
identitied with the method by wliich the kings of Vijaya- 
nagara received revenue from their viceroys. In other 
words, it is important to know the difference between the 
status of provincial governors, whom the Central Govern¬ 
ment placed over large districts, and that of the iartners and 
other people, who agreed to pay a stipulated sum to the 
rulers for having received from them certain productive 
;; agencies, for a definite time. Mr. Moreland writes thus: 
“The practice of appointing provincial Governors on farm¬ 
ing terms prevailed in the Hindu Empire of Vijayanagar, 
and k is probable that the farming system extended down 
from the province to the village under the Empire, as it. 
certainly did in this region after the Empire had col¬ 
lapsed’’.^ In another place, Mr. Moreland states the follow¬ 
ing: “As to the Hindu teiTitories in the south, we know 
from a large number of references in the Dutch records that 
farming was the regular practice from Pultcat at least as 
far as Negapatam. The farms were,. Sometimes least, 
of short duration, for we read that the nayak of Tanjorc 
put in new governors alrhcist every njpnth (doubtless an 
exaggeration); and the post commonly went to the highest 
bidder in Tanjore, and also in Pulicat. From time to time 
we hear of severity and extortion”.® 

We shall not concern ourselves with what the later 
' Dutch records have to say on the matter, since we are ablp 
to ascertain with the aid of contemporary foreign evidence 
corroborated by trustworthy local records, the actual state 
of affairs in the Hindu Empire. At the outset it may be 
stated that in the passages given above, Mr. Moreland con¬ 
founds .two distinct systems prevalent under Vijayanagara— 
the granting of a fief to lords or noblemen under what was 
essentially a military tenure, and the leasing out of lands, 
grove.s, liquor .shops, and the like, on what was purely a 
contract .system. The former question will be dealt with in 
ivits proper place;® for the present, we may note that the 
confusion between %e two systems arises out of the futility 
of maintaining that the contract system—-which for practical 


^ Moreland, System of Moslem India, n* * (2), 

® Moreland, From Akhar to Aurangzeh, p. :J4^. 

* Infra, Chapter Adnunistration—Local Government and Corporate 

Life ill Political Matters. . 
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jfses, may be here taken to mean the farming system— 
was an innovation brought by the Muhammadans, and that 
as such it was unknown to the land before their advent into 
southern India. From contemporary epigraphs we know 
that the rulers of Vijayanagara appointed, at first, mem¬ 
bers of the royal family as viceroys over the provinces; that 
the most important provinces were, at least for the greater 
part of Vijayanagara history, "directly controlled by the 
nearest relations of the Emperot himself; that famous 
generals and noblemen were raised to the rank of governors ; 
and that, as in the famous instance of Virupaijna Odeyar, 
the, tenure of office of a viceroy sometimes extended over a 
period of twenty years. Foreign travellers do not give us 
these details, but they have a few observations to make on 
the nature of the systeni of conducting the provincial 
government. Paes narrates the following; “These captains 
whom he has over these troops of hiS are the nobles of his 
kingdom; they are lords, and they hold the city, and the 
towns and villages of the kingdom; . . . and as each one 
has revenue so the king fixes for him the number of troops 
he must maintain, in foot, horse and elephants”.’■ Accord¬ 
ing to Nuniz: “Within these nine days (i.e., of the great 
Mahanavami festival) the King is paid alt the rents that 
he receives from his kingdom; for, as already stated, all the 
land belongs to the King, and from his hand the captains 
hold it. . . only the captains are put to charges on account 
of the troops for whorn the King makes them responsible, 
and whom they are obliged to provide in the way of ser¬ 
vice”.® Neither of these contemporary witnesses says that 
the Provincial governors, the lords, and the captains of 
Vijayanagara enjoyed their estates on a contract or farming 
system. On the other hand, their observations conclusively 
prove that the nobles held land—“the city, the town and 
the village of the kingdom”—on military tenure, that is to 
say, they were obliged to supply the ruler with troops in 
virtue of the fiefs which they held at the hands of the 
king. There cannot be any divergence of opinion, we 
believe, about the fact of the fief system having been indi¬ 
genous to the land.® 


^ Sewell, For* Emp^, p. 280. 

® Ibid., p/379- 

* Floris speaks of “a grei-it Officer under the King, which farmeth out , 
his Revenues” in a.D. 1611- Floris, Purchas, Pilgrims, III, p. 321. But this 
refers to Masulipatam which was outside Vijayanagara influence. 
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now come to the contract or farming system. It. ' 
i/::,: may be interesting to know Mr. Moreland’s conception of 
t’.' the'farrnittg system : “The idea underlying the method of 

farming the King’s share seems to have been that an ' 
oflicer appointed to administer a provinot^, or smaller area, 
jifii'; . could effect a great administrative simplification by imder- 
r;'f; ' taking to pay a fixed sian representing the net revenue of 
his charge, thus relieving the executive of all detailed finan- ” 

■' cial responsibilities in regard, to it”.’ In anotlier connection 
Mr. Moreland speaks of the “new system”. “It is a note- , 
worthy fact that in the seventeenth century the agrarian 
" . system of the Vijayanagar territory was practically identi- 
., cal with that-of the Moslem kingdom of Golconda, and it 
is mo,St unlikely that the former should have borrowed a 
new sy.st,fcm from the latter: the more probable inference is 
that inarming had become established as the mainstay of 
the'Hindu agrarian .system in the South by the end of the 
1 ;,’;, ' thirteenth century,. a,nd that ‘Aia-ud-din Khalji took it over ' 
at the tkrie when he acquir^l the territories which later be- ' i' 
came the kingdoms of Ilia Deccan.”^ 

.if “Farming had become established as the mainsta}' of 
. .the Hindu agrarian, system ip the south by the end of the ■ 

; ■ thirteenth century”, one fads to see how it could ever have 
' been '“a new system” .introduced by the Muhammadans.* 

! . .. Without entering into the question whether farming had _ 

, . "liecome established'as the raainstay- of the Hindu agrarian 0 
system prior to the rise' of the sons of Sangama, we may vi't: 
’ii' note a few facts about the futilit)c of asserting that farming 
, was an innovation. Mirought,/by the Muhamrn.adans into 
fc southern India. Farming,.-or contract system.existed ip the 
K/' south—if not,also in -the north-^when the newcomers came ■ 

, [©■'the land'. This is proved by the measures'which Gh3fas* 
f .• ud-din- Tuglaq,. Muhammad Tuglac}, and Firuz SItah took 
■' to stabilize , their revenues. \^e ,.have to add to this the 
testimony of epigraphs which speak of the guttige, guttage, : 

• gutta, or guttu,, and of four different names in connection 
' •* with it, as distinct from'the fixed rent or siddhaya, in pre- 
Muliaramad;iw'times in;southefp-India. From both these , 


^ Monclanfi, Ag. lo. , > 

* Ihtd</p. 12 . ^ ‘ 

a dftt.ailed Ticcount. the farming- system under the Muhammadans, 

rtM*'Mtr.iih\vo\dy.»ReUiUQns of 'Colt oiida,'Pj t'i. 








;^js( 34 TOes it is clear that farming or contract system was also 
indigenous to the country. 

Mr. Moreland gives the following about Ghyas-ud-din 
Tuglaq: “A third element in the policy of Ghiyasuddin « 
was his insistence on the dignity of provincial Governors, 
and a correspondingly high standard of conduct on their 
part. It is clear that, at his accession, speculative farming 
of the revenue was common; and the Ministry was crowded 
with touts and pests of various kinds, whose functions have 
to be guessed from the designation applied to them : ‘spies’, 
‘farmers,’ ‘enchancement-mongers,’ and ‘wreckers’. The 
King put a stop to the activities of these pests, and chose 
his Governors from the nobility; he ordei'ed that they were 
to receive all due consideraion from the audit-staff of the 
Ministry; but he made it clear that their position and 
dignity would depend on their own conduct”.‘ While the 
prevalence of the farming system in pre-Muhammadan 
times is implied in the statement that ‘‘speculative farming 
of the revenue was common” at the accession of Ghyas-ud- 
din, the fact of the existence of the contractors is proved by 
the following in the Ta’rikh-i-Firus Shahi written by Zj^ 
uI-Din Barani. “He (Ghyas-ud-din Tuglaq) fixed the land 
tax on principles of moderation, on the actual produce, ^nd 
he took away innovations and levying of tax based oat esti¬ 
mated crop. And he did not listen to, the words of the 
speculators and the offers of those who out-bade others, and 
the applications of the contractors {muqatia-garam) Bbout 
the Iqtas (revenue assignments) and the domains of the 
kingdom”.® In connection with the rebellion of Nizam 
Mayin of Karra, Barani tells us the following: ‘‘For sheer 
vanity and recklessness he (Nizam Mayin) took the contract 
(muqatia-girift) for a couple of lacs, and became discon¬ 
certed when he found that he could get nothing out of it, 
and he could not get one-tenth of what he had undertaken 
to pay,” and, therefore, he rebelled against Muhammad 
Tuglaq.® Barani further informs us about the contractors, 


‘ Moreland, Ag. Sys., p, 42. 

* Zia-ul-Dm Barani, Ta'rik-i-Firuz Shahi, iext, p. 429. {Bihl. Indica, 
VoL 33, 1848). For this as well as the other passages from Barani, I am 
indebted to my friend and fellow-student, Dr. K. M. Ashraf. B.A.S. 

* Barani, ibid., p. 487. Cf. Moreland, Ag, Sys., p. 47* * One looks in “ 
vain for the significant details of the contractors, while dealing with these 
rulers, in Mr. Moreland^s book! B.A.S. 




permit'any contractors and the spoilers and prospectors to' 
go'about his Iqias and domains”.' The fact that the early 
,,, j,,^.-'8iiUans put an end to these contractors proves that the latter 
could never have belonged to ‘‘a new sj'Stein” introduced 
by the Muhammadan rulers. 

'. ' There is every reason to believe that the farming or 
contract system existed from early times in southern India. 
Mr-f Moreland’-S conception of farming as given in one of 
-the above pajisages cannot be applied to the conditions in 
I V Hindu India, either during or before Vijayanagara times. 

The centralized S3^stetn of revenue administration under the 
: early Tamil and Karnataka kings,—about which we have 

- mentioned a few details in this treatise,—precludes any idea 
of supposing that officers, who were appointed to administer 
provinces, undertook to pay a definite sum representing the 
iy' net rer^enue of their charge, in their capacity as holders of 
;::v contracts. These officers were certainly granted large pro- 
' Vinces, or, as in the instance of the smaller officiate, small 
estates; but they were distinct from the holders of the con¬ 
tracts or the guitars or the gutteddrs, as they are even today ' 
called in many parts of southern India. 

That the people did not confound the revenue from the 
with that derived from land leased out, or granted 
4''^ , as "an endowment, to tenants, is evident from the term 
'V siddhaya-givn to the fixed rent. A stone inscription elated 
V, A. D. 1184 mentions the fixed rent of the immemorial agra~ 
hdra of jambur.’® From inscriptions dated about the same 
) , time, it is clear that the guffige system had already become 
native to the land. In fact, there is reason to suppose that 
it wa.s not known in the middle of the tenth century. A 
h!' store inscription dated about A.Dr 960 of the times of 
V Bira - (Vira) Nolambadhiraja, informs us that Komara- 
mangajam Odeyar Nagamayya’s son Kanpayya and S'ahka- 
fayya gave to one hundred and eight Brahmans of Kuram- 
bur fifteen gadycna of gold for daily providing one 
parwadi to anyone who stopped in the Kurambur gtdfe as 
a permanent endowment (ondu-parivadi Kurambura gutteyol 


Sarani^ Ta’rik-i-FtrUz Shahif p- 575 * Cf. Moreland, pp« 



59-60. 


^ A^n, Sk. 145, p. 107, text, p. :^56. 
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It^dodam chand'radittyarhal ullinam etc.).* This may 'be. 
understood to mean that not only free provision was made 
for any traveller resting in tlie Kurarabur gwttt’—Which, 
we suppose, is another although rare form of the more 
common gutte~~bul that even Brahmans in the tenth 
century held contreicts under persons whose oflBcial status 
cannot be determined in the inscription. 

Our assumption that Brahmans also, like the agricul¬ 
tural and commercial classes, held contracts is based on 
another stone inscription dated a.d. 1104 which speaks 
ol bhatta-guttas. The record relates that Idvarayya Na.ya- 
Ica with the knowledge of the townsmen of the great 
royal city of Bal 1 igave; of the five mathasthmias and 
of Dan^anayaka Gdvindarasa, having purchased certain 
land (specified), granted it for the offerings of the 
god Narasimha in A.D. 1104. And it was agreed on 
this occasion that “the ministers for peace and war of 
the Vanavasi Twelve thousand will give one gadydna a 
year, the hhat,ta-gutta one pa, the king’s servants ten vi 
\mattam VanaVdsi-dvadada-sahasnidhikdrigala sandhi-vig'ta^ 
higalu varsha prati kuduva get 1 bhatta-guttam pa 1 
arasdlgalu vi 10).® We are unable to ascertain the official 
position of the bhatta-guttas, who are here classed with 
the king and the ministers for peace and war. Nevertheless 
it may not be far wrong to assume that the term bkatia- 
gutlas was obviously used in connection with Brahmans 
who held some unspecified kinds of 

That there were four different kinds oi giittas is proved 
by other epigraphs. Thus in about a.d. 1150 the \Setti~ 
guttas are mentioned together with the gavaregas, gatrigas, 
ietiis, ankakdras, virus, bira-vanigas, gandigas, gdvunclas, 
and gdvundasvdniis ^ The S'etti-guttas referred to here 
were evidently owners of what may be called com* 
mercial guttas. We come across this name also in 
another inscription of the same period, assigned to 
about the year a.d. 1180.* From a record dated a.d. 

^ E.C./Xf Ct. 43, p. 251 ; P. n, p. 313. This epigraph is dated Saka 
nfipa Kaldtita-samhatsara-iatmigal ef}\ti-nura-ayvaita^rnuianeya Raudri- < 
yemba samhatsara pravarttlsuttife. Rice commented thus on the date “So 
in the original: Saka 853 expired =rKhara, Raiidri =883/* Translit. p. 317, 
n. (1). According to Swamikannu» Khara = 853 ; Raudri=882i Ind, Eph., 11 , 
pp. 364, 322. > 

^ E.C., yU, Sk. 131, p. lob, text, p. 242. 

» Ibid., Sk. 118, p. 87, 

* E.C., X» iCh 170, p» 56. From these two epigraphs one may conclude 
that belonged to the Vira Bariajiga sect. 
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/ , we can infer that ; .^etti-guttus were persons of 
Sprae importance; The Nad-i>etti-Gutta Chaladanka Rama 
along with a number of prominent persons of Bem- 
mattanuru, in that year^ caused to be written and gave to 
Perumaia Deva, the famous general of fhe Hoysala king 
Narashhha, a gift of imposts (specified) for rebuilding the 
Kurubara Kfileya tank in Bemmattanuru.' S'etluguttas' 
also figure under the Yadava rulers. An inscription dated 
A.D. 1271, while praising Bettiir, situated in the middle of 




the Pandya-de^a, also speaks highly of its mamyars, detti- 
guitas, gaudas, and ur-odeyarsS 


Another kind of gMtttt is mentioned under the name 
guttige-pinda-dana. An inscription assigned to the year 
A.D. 1210 informs us the following: “The gattdifee umbali 
of Amitya-danriayaka in Amritapura, together with the 
garden, was five wattas: of rice land by the Gahga pole. 
Its boundaries. Whoever plants areca gardens in the land 
of the god Amritedvara in this Amityapura will always pay 
as guttige-pinda-ddna three pana per kamba according to 
the Gaiiga pole. On their planting the pits and making 
an arec^ garden, they will pay at this rate as soon as the 
trees come into bearing. And these gardens will be open 
to mortgage or sale’*.® It appears from the above epigraph 
that guttige-pinda-dana was a sort of fee levied from those 
who planted areca trees in an areai garden belonging to a 
temple. 

We assume that the ■ guttige-pinda.-ddna thus derived 
from areca gardens was related to the kattu-guttige-pinda- 
iddna mentioned in the epigraphs. In A.D. 1193 the greater 
leader Chamunatha Erega made a grant of Chlyana- 
Saliyuru in Muddha-Kundani-vritti in the Santalige-nad of 
his government, with freedom from all imposts, for the first 
eighteen gadydna payable to the treasury, and freedom from 
kaUu-gutUge-pinda-dmia, to the rdja-guru Vama^akti Deva 
of the great temple of Kedara in the royal city of Bahpura 




■MM 


^ Rice, My. Ins,, P- 12; E C., XI, Gd. 12, dated a,d. X286, p, 4 ; see 
text, p. II, for the names which are not given in tho translation* 

^ Rice, p. 22, where the passage in question has been wrongly 

translated thus : *‘And the greatness of its Manneya and Gutiam-Gauda 

was as follows.” The error is rectified in Ji'.C.. XI, Dg. 13, p. 28, text, 
p. 69. 
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rfgame).’'' Another record dated a,d. A252 informs tafs. 


that the great ministers of the^^^ H SomesJvar^ 

Deva, Ke^iraja Dannayaka, Bilhiyya E>annayaka, B^ttayya 


Dannayaka, made giants of land for the decorations ' and 


illuminations of the god Ketlava of Ke.'^avap.ui'a eh'a.f Belu-. 


gali 


I 


One of their sons named Kes’^arfjria granted .ad¬ 
ditional land to the Brahmans enjoining;,t'Kat the latter were 
to pay forty gadyana -a.- year for. • t]ie services of 'the god' 
Keiiave^vara together with kaUu-gutiige?. Our assun|^piion 
tliat the guUige-pindu-ddna'''^!hS related kattu-guitige is 
proved by an inscription assignedAo ^out a. D. 1^450 which 
relates that 'Viththanna and Hariyappa made 'a grant col^' 
land on the terms of a ^irotra-agraimra >kaUu-guttag^^itti 
for the purpose of planting areca trees. And 'Tafnmaya 
Nayaka with the consent of his* relatives {tcimmafdtri-futra 
jnMi-sdvanta-ddyuddnuniata aliyandiramakkalu sahita sany- 
vaika matyavdgi), of his own free willj gave the stone 
ddsana and the copper and the fea|/-«-g«itage-.^iatra 


sdsana. 


In the mediaeval treatise of S'ukracharya, as we have 
already observed, reference may , be found to one of the 
features of the guttige system. “Having determined the 
land revenue of the village the king should receive it from 
one rich man in advance, or guarantee (for the payment) of 
that either by monthly or peri<xlical instalments. Or the 
king should appoint officers called grcimapas. by payings one- 
sixteenth, one-twelfth, or one-eighth, or one-sixth of his 
own receipts”.* Receiving' revenue from one man in 
advance is essentially of the nature of the guttige system, 
although we admit that Sukracharya does not make any 
provision for the element of bidding which is the most 
prominent, and, at the same time, the worst feature of the 
guttige system. Whether reference to this system is found 
in the .S'l-tferamifor not i.S outside our purpo.se, .since on the 


; ^ Rice, My, Ins,» p.io*/ ; E.C., VII, Sk. 105, p. 78. Rice translates 

, the pas.sage thus : * freedom irom ka^iu-giittige md pinda‘ddna\ But the 
|i,L original, especially when read in the light of the-epigraph related to Armita- 
pura cited above, does not warrant the separation of pinda-ddna from 
kat^u-guUige: g^dydnam hadinet^^ahke sarvanainasya kat\-u-guttige<-pinda^ 
dana sannia-hddhd-pafihdrav etc. Text ppy ir^g-^oo. 

2 E.C., Pv I, Cn. 242, p. 226. The above' error is repeated here. 
But the original clearly says : */l Keiavehfara-dhutrar’M-kdryyake, kai\u- 
gidtige-pinda-ddnav d-tnaM-janahgulu etc. Part II, text, p, 674, . 

* E.C., VIII, Tl. 194, p. 206. 

Ilk'-rlc *. Sukranitir 248*52; jp. ■X 49 >' y y 
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„..ingth of the evidence of epigraphs^ we may definitely 
assert that, long before the Muhammadans canie to southern 
India, the farming or contract or guttige system had already 
eomie to stay in the country as a noteworthy feature of the 
agrarian life of the people.^ 

We may now- consider questions relating to rent. An 
irlscription of A.D. 1229 mentions rents, shares, and other 
details of a sameya-iasana. Shares of a particular kindi were 
called dhala.^ The rental in the Vijayanagara times 
was known as sotta (sutra) guttige, and the grant which 
embodied it, sotta-guttigeya-kallu^atte (stone roll of the 
rental). This we gather from an epigraph dated A.p. 1533.’ 
Yereme Nayaka in a.d. 1498, gave to Naiijana S'etd and 
Rama Setti of Mathakere, for the boundary erected by the 
Odagere sub-tenants, on the south side of Horanahalli, 
seven gadyana as a sMta guttige.* *' This same donor, who 
is called in an inscription of the same year, Yarama Nfiyaka, 
together with Narasarina Nayaka, granted to Ganachari 
Lihga a sutra guttige ck. thirty gadyanas.^ The hereditary 
nature of the holding of a ^otta guttige is made clear in an 
inscription dated about A.D. 1560 which informs us that a 
certain Ara .... bemala D€va of Agara, the immemorial 
Durgga agrahdra gave for the (?) carpenters, potters, gold¬ 
smiths, and barbers, . . . .whoever is in enjoyment of the 
guttige land granted by our father. . . . Timmayya, will 
pay rent as follows for that guttige ... ? carpenters, five 
gatiyawa; goldsmiths, eight; potters eight; barbers, eight; 


‘As regardai the remarks of foreign travellers, who, often confound the 
rent (ue,y revenue) paid by the viceroy® to the Central Government with 
the rent derived from land and the income derived from the farming system, 
e.« in the case of the main gate of the capital—which, as we shall 
presently relate, yielded according to Nuniz, 12,000 fardaos a year,-^jallow- 
ance must be made for their unfamiliarity with the agricultural habits ot 
the people and revenue terms current in the country, B.A.S. 

® E.C., Vy P. I. Ak. 128, p. 171. « vt . u u 

* My Arch, Report for 1920, p. 42. According to Mr. R. Narasimhachar 
sotta seems to the derived from hdtriya. But it is more probable that 
ima may have been the corrupt form of sUtra. The term sutra guttige 
refers to the rental system, while srotriya was the name given td a village 

- granted to a temple and a number of Brahmans. Thus in A.p* 1408 
HosahalH is called the irotriya village situated in KuruvaAka-naiJ-veotheya 
given as a gift by Dgva RRja of Nagamahgala to the god RUmachandra 
together with 76 Brahmans of Harahu. HI, Sr. 139, p. Srdtnya 

is also tho name given to one of the judges who sits ip. a law court, 
Gautama, XXVIII, 49-50, p. 310. /«/m. Chapter VH. Justice and 
Oppression. 

* E.C.. IV, Hg. 97. P-78- 

* mi., Hg. 35, 36, p. 71. 
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ithbuses, one gadyd^a per house”.^ We may note in 
'tills connectfbn that sotee kinds of quit-rent were called the 
prime minister’s quit-rent (;^rad/tdm-/o(ii), the karatjam^s 
quit-rent (karanika~j 6 di), and the village watchman’s quit- ^ 
vent (ialavdrike-jddi).^ “Fixed rent” (siddhaya) was the 
name given to a consolidated amount of rent payable by 
the people to the State. Thus .SadaSiva Nayaka.and Rama 
Rava Nayaka, in about a.d. 1545, granted to Benakappa 
Setti of Araga and others, a d harm a-idsana in confirmation 
of that granted by Ilarihara Odeyar. “Harihara Odeyar 
made the dharma that for the Iraga city the fixed rent and 
combined dues should be too vardha. Customs and watch¬ 
men’s dues at the former rate. Thus much will we con¬ 
tinue”.® Rent was paid, if we may be allowed to repeat, 
in money. Thus in about a.d. 1570 a certain Nayaka gave 
to the agraharas of the Araga-Gutti-siime land having a . 
money rent of 415 vardha The residents of the hrah,ma-> . 
deya village of Tirupputtur, in Kerala~<lihga~vala-nadu, in 
S'aka 1421 (a.d. 1499-1500), were allowed to enjoj their rent- 
free lands without imposition of any cess or service.® Such 
rent-free villages in the Tamil lands were a!#o called iaif- 
fywr,® and in the Karnataka vmbali. 

The system of farming out revenues was extended 
to all sources that were exceptionally productive. Forests, 
in some instances, were also leased out. In the revenue 
settlerhent effected in a.d. 1429-1430, as we have seen, re¬ 
claimed forest was taxed.^ Trees, especially the areca 
palms, were likewise rented out. Narasimha Bhatta, son of 
Lihga Bhattaj in a.d. 1547, gave as rittar the fixed rent of 
seven hana on 500 areca-nut trees bought by him in the 
Talakddu-kbhu from the people of Hedese-Talakodu,'' 
Fisheries were also leased out. Dalavdyi Sevappa Nayaka, 
according to an inscription dated only in the cyclic year 
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' E.C., IV. Jl. 62, p. 33- 
" S.I.L, IT. P. II, p. J I9- 

• E.C., VIII, Tl. IS, p. 166. 

M6W.. Tl. i8, p. 166. ' ■V':';.;'';: • n ; ' 

“ 89 of 1908. » ' 

' * * 386 of 1905 dated !?. 1292 Sadhiirana undei^ Kampaija II j 390 of 1905 

dated 1295. ^ . . . 

^ Ep^ Report for 1915. p. 107, op. dt. This, was almost a violation 
of jdie classjcal prioctples. For Vasishtha enjoins the following : *No taxes 
(shall he paid) on the usufruct of rivers, dry grass, forests (places of) 
combasdon «and mountains. VaHsh^ha, XIX, 26, p. 99, also ibid*, 2*7-$^ 
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, Tai, 5 . . . but- presumably of tbe times of 

Krishna Deva Raya, made a gift of the income from the 
lease of fishery in the tank at KodungS.lur, in the North 
ArcCt district, for purposes of deepening the tank, for the 
merit of Tirumala Nayaka, the Agent of the king.‘ We 
may conjecture in this connection that the viceroys of the 
south, especially of Madura, also leased out the famous 
pearl-fisheries, although there is no proof to support our 

statement. L u 

We may likewise ..surmise that the people must have 
been slack in the matter of paying their rent, and that on 
being pressed by the officials of the government, they 
must have raised the necessary amount to pay their ^land¬ 
lords' or the government. For, as regards the question of 
their withholding the rent, the people could refer to the 
precedent set by the inhabitants of, the earlier times. An 
inscription dated a.d. ii39 tells us how the ancient govern¬ 
ment sent a reminder to the people, “These hon you 
should pay without opposition and without keeping-back, 
with the first payment of rent. The payment should be 
made from the first day of the order, (^althale-fudiya-de- 
vasam.)"^ That in Vijayanagara times, too, rents were in 
arrears we gather from the following inscription dated a.D- 
1524 which deals with a grant from the head of the SVingeri 
Matha, Ramachandra Bharati, to Surappa Senabova, a 
Bra'hman of Karkala, “The village of Keja Bellur which, 
on account of the rent from the proprietors (named) being 
in arrears, Was granted free of tax to the Sri-matha, do we 
give you as a share, through love of the god Vidya^ankara, 

Section 9, Customs and Other Minor Sources 

A most fruitful field of State revenue was made up of 
customs. In the Suhraniti the term iulka or duty is used 
in connection both with customs and excise. It is to be 
collected at the market-places, streets and mines.‘ It is to 
be realized only once, either from the buyer or from the 
seller. If the seller has to part with the commodity at a 
loss, no duty is to be paid by him. In that event the buyer 


‘ 14s of 1924. 

’ E.C., V., P. 1 . Cn. 200, p. aTO. 

• E.C., VI, Sg. 21, p. 98. 

■ -» Suktaniti, IV, ii, 1 . 212, p. 147; Sark,ir, Pos, Back, Bk. II, P, I, 

pp. 1.17-8, ' ; 
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pay it/ Tie, same authority gives the hormal rate 
one-thirty-second, which could rise to one-sixteenth'/' 
We have no evidence to judge whether this percentage, was 
kept up by the Vijayanagara government. Neither are we^ 
in a position totsay whether it levied duties at the, mines, 
although, as remarked el.sewhere, there weremines in the; 
Empire. But the customs duties levied at market-places 
and at the principal gates of the capital were called sunkam. 
Rice classifies these under three headings : sthala-^ddyam 
or customs on goods imported to be sold at one place; 
marga-addyam or duties on goods in transit through a dis¬ 
trict; and manml-dddyam levied on goods exported to 
foreign countries.® The different centres where customs 
dues were collected were called ihdi!^a (tkdnya?) and katte. 

A very brief historical sketch of the customs duties 
as understood in pre-Yijayanagara days may not be out 
of place here. In the early time.s, too, customs duties 
formed an important part of the State revenue. We may 
also observe that even betel-leaf sellers had to pay duties. 
Thus the betel-leaf sellers in a.d. 1074 ^ pay okkal 

dere,* which seems to have been more of the nature of a tax. 
or an impost rather than that of the add,yam of the later .age. 
However, the customs and imposts as known in the Kar¬ 
nataka went by the general names of herjunka and radda- 
rdvulad Officers of the government were placed over the 
ferjunka or Big Customs. Sometimes, as in a.d. ini, 
these superior officers were called perggade* The rates 
of the duties in the Tamil land, according to an inscription 
dated in the tenth year of Jatavarman Sundara Pandya, 
were the following: half a pan,am on each bundle of female 
clodis, one quarter panam on each of peppier, one 

quarter pa'^am on each podi of ateca-nuts; one cjuarter 
on each gold piece (-/lOt?) tested by rubbing, two 
kdiv, on each of rice ; one on each podi of padr 
dy; and one Ms'm on each head-load.But these rates 
often varied in different provinces. ; 


M 
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i ^ IV, ii/ 1 . 219, p. 147, n* {2). • 

- IV, ij> 11. 216-2x7, p. 147. ; 

^ Rice, My, Gaa., I* p. 477 (ist ed.)w I, 583 (Rev. ed.), Rice’s other 
remark.*,' on this page are interesting. 

‘ K.C., Vni, Sb/ 299,^ p. 52. 

^ Rice, My, Ins.r pp. 79-125. These names occur frequently in lascrip- 
tionS. , 

« £',C., XI, Jl. 9, p. 85. ' • . ‘ 
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?'ith what scrupulous care the Vi^yangara mbnarchs 
looked after the customs is told to us by * *Abdur Razzaq. 
“The fortress. ... is made of stone apd mortar, with 
strong gates, where guards are always posted, who are 
very diligent in the collection of taxes, jizyM”J Nttniz 
gives us the amount of the revenue derived by the State from 
customs. He describes the city of Nagalapura: “It now 
yields forty-two thousand par duos of duties for things which 
enter into it, the duties in this land being very great; since 
nothing comes through the gates that does not pay duty, 
even men and women, as well as head-loads, and all mer¬ 
chandise’’.® Then again, while describing the great tank 
built by Krishna Deva Raya, the same chronicler writes,; 
“Above this tank is a very large ridge all enclosed, and in 
the middle some very strong gates with two towers, one 
on one side and one on the Other s and within are always 
posted 1,000 men on guard. For through this gate all 
things must enter that cofne into the two cities, since in 
order to enter the city of Bisnaga there is no other roadf but 
this, all other roads meeting there. This gate isi rented out 
for 12,000 pafdaos each year, and no man can enter it with¬ 
out paying just what the renters ask, country folk as well 
as strangers. . . . and every day there enter by these two_ 
gates 2,000 oxen, and every one of these pays three vintees 
(“about 3^d’’ [ ?] ), except certain polled oxen without 
horns, which never pay anything in any part of the realm’*.* 
Nuniz, therefore, confirms the evidence of ’Abdur Razzaq 
about the strictness and care with which the State collected 
customs duties at the main gates of the capital. The 
Portuguese chronicler Speaks of the main gates being 
“rented out for 12,000 pardaos each year’’,■* and herein we 
have an example of the guttige system so common in other 
parts of the Empire. Castanheda also informs us that this 
system of letting out gateways on contract yielded immense 
revenue. While describing the thdnas around Goa, he 
says that the tanadaris (i.e., thanyadara?) in that region, 
realized an income “of more than 500,000 gold pardaos’’.® 
The names of some of the prominent tfeinas in the 
wp.stern parts of the Vijayanagara Empire are given in an 


' Elliot, Hist, of India, IV, p. io6; Sewell, For, Emp,, p. 90. 
“ Sewell, ihid,, pp. 363-4. 

* /Md., pp. 365-6, & p. 366, n. 3. 

^ Cf. Hayavadana Rao, J. 4 ., XL, p. 27a. 

^ * Sewell, ibid,, p. 143. 
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iription dated 4 -D. 1606. They were the following: 
ikkeri,, Sada:>i\)^i, Sagara, S’irivante, Kesanur, Tavanidhi, 
Gutti, Jadeya, Kupatur, Soraba, Togarasi, Kabiir, H<lu- 
gapi, Jambur, Mahadevapura, Kumbasi, HaranahalH, 
Anahdapura, Mdsarur, Pombuchcha, Danivasa, Araga, 
Durgga, Agumbe, Kovi, Bagunji, Belare, Kala^a, Me- 
gunda, Kiga, Neramaru, Mutturu, Made, Karu, BidtruiU, 
Hulikailu, Hannara, Karauru, Saujanadu, Savantanakatte, 
Bharangi, and Avinahajli.^ From an inscription dated a.d. 

' 1542, it appears that the superior officer, who was respon¬ 
sible for customs dues, was called ndyaka, and his office, 
fdtupatyaf while the officials under him, as we shall see 
presently, were known as the adhikanris of .the he j junk a. 
Two adhikaris are mentioned in a.d. 1518.® 

We may now attempt to form an idea of the goods that 
, iiad to pay customs dues and of the rate of duties levied by 
the Government. A copper plate grant dated A.D. 1382 
mentions a great array of goods and the rate of customs 
the people had to pay on them. The annual dues were as 
follows: Immovable property: for light asses.sment villages 
(sthdvara sthalaka honguitageya grdmakke) i bele per gad- 
ydna, for villages cultivated on half share (t’amr’an ikkuva 
grmnahgalige), i bele per gadya-^, according to the rent . 
payable in money; for rice and grain 2 bele per khanduga 
for government and private shares united (bhatta ndnddhdn- ,1* 
ya irdya prati-khanduga ondakke ihha/a). Particulars of 
the dues payable on grain carried by pack bullocks (niuleya 
svamyada vivara) ; for- the nova ratna (nine kinds of grain ?) 
[-gems?] 2 fanams per gadyana reckoned on the price. 
Perfumes: fresh camphor i lulga per kuruju (or kuru); pan¬ 
ne (?) I bele per kuruju; musk i bele per tola,; the red flower 
crocus saliva i hdga each; dark sandal chips (agilu) i adda 
per tola; sandal wood i hdga per tola; sdndu javadi punugu 
' pratikanaju three per hdga; vastra paika devagiri javali i 
bele (? cloths from Devagiri); wedding cloths i ©js'a; white 
cloths 80 pieces to a malavi, x adda; silk cloths i adda per 
tola; raw silk, i hdga per tola; spun cotton i adda per 
malavi; cotton I hdga pet malavi; wool, (kambali ? blan¬ 
kets?) X hdga per malavi; sack cloth (kageyapatte) x visa 


‘ E C., VIII, Sa. i.!3, p. 117. 

“ £.C., Ill, Sr. 6, pp. 7^8. op. cit, For a further explanation of the 
desiignatioh and functions of a ndyaka, see infra Ch.apter 'V'l Provincial . 
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* E.C.. XI, Hk. 73. P- m- 
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^iece rugs and carpets i^cA 0 M^ 4 ibalf jambuk- 

luJna) 1 hffga per wa|at)i; palmyra ledves (For writing upon) 

I hdga per malavi;; goni (bags made out of sack cloth ?) l 
hdga per mala>L\i of pieces. Grains: for these six. kinds, 
nellii, jola, rdgi, navani (or navav^), bof/ugu and save, I 
bele per load. Split grains: godhi, kadale, ellu-agase, 
kusuhe, hesaru; uddu, togari, humvalli, and other pulses, i 
hdga per load. A load of rice, T bele; a bullock load of 
great value,* from other countries {para-dedadinda bahu- 
manyada ettinge) i hdga; a load of buffalo ghee i adda; a 
load of salt i bele-, a load of jaggery i hdga; a load of 
sugar I odda; a load of areca-nut i hdga; a load of betel 
leaves for chewing i hdga; a load of chillies i adda; tur¬ 
meric, garlic, cummin seed, fenu greek, mustard, and the 
rest I hdga; a cart-load of sugar-cane i hdga; a load of 
allada i hdga; a cart-load of ndrimtw iruit i hdga; a cart¬ 
load of meldgara fruit i hdga; dhorg each huht visa; a 
load of fruits for eating and meldgara i bele; betel vines i 
leaf per row; areca-nut trees i nut daily for each line; 
timber i bele a cart-load; straw and firewood i bele a cart¬ 
load; singa'aatfigeya mdiuvdghenlndam (?) country bred 
horses (d lagan kudufege) i bele a gadydy^a a visa 
(?) dghenindam mele holeya kudure khe 4 iliya kiMure nddu 
kudure i bele a gadydna; elephants i hdga per gadydna; 
camels i bdle a gadydna; female servants {toUinge)' i 
bele per gadydna ; carts i bele per gadydna ; bullocks, 
bele a head; she-buffaloes, i hdga a head ; goats, sheep and 
such other cattle (d) [^] kuri kdlu-nade) i wa accord- . 
ing to the excise rate; (on goods coming from) both roads, 

I bele per gadydi}a\ servants (or followers? farivdrike) i 
fana a head every year; chargers (attached to the suite) of 
an amara-daif^nMyaka 5 pataa every year ; great officials of the 
executive department (list?) (?viniydgada paikakke), from 
10 up to 100 honnu; R&ld slaves {?pariyantarada-jivitagdra- 
rige) a pana a year for each; life-long slaves (? hechchu- 
jlvitagdfange) on every 100 gadydna 2 pana every year; 
princes for the grants to the viceroy (?kuindraru dhoregala 
umbalige) on every 100 gadydna 2 pana every year , . 

, The names of some dues given in a.d. 1404 were suhka, 
kd,ruka, grama-gadydna, and pahcha-kdruka.^ The transit 


* Rice gives a different meaning—‘a bullock load of unlaxed grain^ 
My Ins., p. 270. ^ 

^ RiCQy ibid., p. 269; E.C., V., P. 1 . Bl. 75, p* 63; P. 11 ^ pp. 20i-*3i 
» E.C^ V\n, XL, 9, p. 164. 
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^ in’dljoltt Bankiyapura, in the Dummi-nad 

and BanCjr-na.d,* Included those on areca-nuts, on loads of 
betpl leaf, on contract fbr articles coming from beyond the 
river, and on those coming from another (as for example, 
Bankiyapura) thana.^ 

The Vijayanagara government maintained the old cus¬ 
tom as regards the imposts. We gather this from an 
inscription dated A.D. 1440 which says that Mailarasa, the 
adhiknri of the hejjunka in the Sondeyakoppa-venthe, gave 
to the god Ghokkanatha of Dombalur a charter by which,, 
as in the. blden days, customs officers came to xSondeya- 
koppa (and) made a gift of their share o£ the he jjunka 
levied from those who came to any of the villages within 
the boundaries (of the land) belonging to the god Chokka- 
natha of Dombalur.An inscription of a.d. 1491 informs 
us that one kana was the rate levied on every honnu, ac¬ 
cording to former custom/ In a.d. 1520 these following 
were die rales levied ; Half a palkamu (= a farthing) on 
every bag of the follovt'ing articles : great millet, millet, 


salt, mangoes, myrobalan fruits, brinjals, ciearin| 




^ E.C., VII, Sh. 30, pp. 15-6. 

V ^ K.C., IX, Bn. 8, p. 5. * : " 

« itVC., Ill, Nj. 118, p. 106. 

^ It IS interesting to note how this coin, which could be no other 
than the ancient drachma^ h^s survived till the mkldle of the 16th century 
in southern India. For some notices on this coin ; hqg Bombay Gas., I. P. 
TI, p. at, ns. (i) and (6) ; Ep. Inch, t, p. t68, seq; Ep. Ind. II, p. 130; K.C, 

,v ttr . 


Him 






nuts, and mdvcna [a. fragrant root like sarsaparilla); at one 
faikamu on every bag of the following: green gram, black 
gram, bengal gram, horse gram, red gram, wheat, .sesa- 
rnurn seeds, oil seeds, black pulse, pulse, cotton, tamarinds, 
gall-nuts, myrobalan seeds, yam, chdtha (and} chiragadam. 
(roots); at one dariima* ( = apparently the same as 
dram ma) on every bag of the follov/ing; onions, tur¬ 
meric, dammer, fenugreek, cummin, mustard, salagas, of 
new gunny bags, green ginger, lime fruits (and) cocoanuts; 
at two dammas on every bag of the following; jaggery, 
cleaned cotton, ghee, castor oil, sahgadi ( ?), flowers of the 
bassia latif a Ha {tree), dry ginger, Iron and steel chisels; 
at three dammas on every bag of mango jelly; at four 
dammas on every bag of the following : sugar, areca-nufs, 
cotton-thread, and betel leaves; at six dammas on every 
bag of the following; long pepper, pepper, sandal, cloves, 
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eg, tnace, lead, tin (and) copper,; and at one chavela 
(= chavalama = about one shilling)* * on a double bullock 
load of women's garments. The inscription which enu¬ 
merates these details, informs us that the male-visa levied 
at the above rates from many people were granted to a 
temple by Nadindla GoparasayyaAgaru for the merit of the 
chief minister Sajuva Timma and his wife Lakshmamma® 
That the duties levied on grains were called by the ^ame 
name is confirmed by an undated inscription of the reign 
of Achyuta Raya which tells us that customs on grains (i-e., 
mule-visa) and tolls “passing either way” were levied in 
Rupalagudiya-thanya in Yalapaya-sime.® 

The places where customs duties were levied in the Telu- 
gu country in about a.d. 1520 were the following: vasanta- 
garuvus (i.e. ? rest-houses), water-sheds, salt beds, market 
towns, and roads frequented by people.* The dues (dya) 
levied on articles at the fair at Holalakef-e, Chitaldroog 
district, in A.D. 1522, seem to have been fixed with the una¬ 
nimous consent of the Gaun^as, and the NatM-de^is of. the 
c;6,ooo (Gangavadi ?)•'’ The miscellaneous excise duties in 
A.D. 1536 were these—the miscellaneous excise for oil (chilu- 
vdna sunka gdna), plantain leaves and grain (bale-yele 
taragu)j watch and ward {mddarike ialavdnke), salt-guards 
(uppinakuvali) mariibala ( 7 ); export duty .and all other taxes 
payable to the palace {hora-saluvali muntdda kulagal).* 
The rate on every pack of oxen collected at the main gate 
of the capital, according to Nuniz, as already remarked, was 
three vintees (or sJd)'.* This may be compared with the 
rate (evied at Virupapura, Bellary district, which, according 
to an inscription dated Saka 1479 (a.d. i 557 " 8 )> Dne 
kadu per heru (bullock pack).® The rate allowed per every 
load (of bullock-pack) by the great .Svati-nad Prabhu, 
Havali Bayappa Gauda, in a.d. 1586, was one mule-gusu.^ 
Floris in a.d. 1613 on reaching Masulipatam, “took a Caul 
at foure per Centum, & landed goods”.*® 


^ Brown, Telugu-Englisk DkHmary. q. v. 

® Ep. Ind.y VI, pp. 232-3. 

* 223 of 1913. 

’ Ep. lHd. VI, p. .232 op. cit. Cf. ^ukra^s rule supra, p. 218. 

* jS.C,, XI, Hk. 34, p. 120. 

* E.C^, IV, Ch. 196, p. 24. 

^ Sewell, For. Emp., p. 366, op. cit. 

* 704 of 1919. ' 

* E.C.r IX, DB. S» P* 62. 

Floris, Purchas, Pilgrims III, p. 335. But Masulipatarri, as we have 
already seen, was outside the Vijayanagara Empire by this time. B.A.S. 
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We may mention the names of some imposts in 
A.0. 1561: ftaniCfea (offerings or gifts), kappa (trihuts), 
jodt (a favourable quit-rent), bedige (begging), tala- 
varikc (village watchman’s dues), alivu (waste or ruin), 
anydya (injustioe), samaya (season or proper time), 
sankhya (enumeration), btlddna (transit dues or else 
fallow land), sunka (customs), saudige (firewood), birada 
(apportioning, that is, of any extra fine or assessment upon 
a village, amongst the individuals), (flour, or pudding, 

that is, for feeding government peons when passing through 
a village on duty), fewnmi (full moon), and bijavari {tilt 
amount of seed required for a portion of land).^ 

As regards the tax on houses, we may be permitted to 
repeat that in about a.d. 1206 it was ordered that eight 
hartas had to be paid once for all on houses, and that 
no more payment would be levied on that account.® De¬ 
tails about the house true in the Vijayanagara are lacking. 
Nevertheless, the few notices we have of this tax enable 
us to gather something about it. P.ottaras'an, the mmiwSter 
(pradhdni) of Sajuva Mahgu Maharaja, for example, was 
authorized to collect two panas on every storeyed-house 
and one pana on houses with inside verandahs.® That this 
was more or less the common rate can be inferred from 
other Vijayanagara inscriptions. In a.d. 1368 at Belgola 
one hana a year was levied on every Jaina house, and this 
seems to have been the rate “throughout the whole king¬ 
dom”.* * In about a.d. 1402, as remarked elsewhere, the 
rate of the house tax (for the Vai^ya community?) was 
one hana per house- per annum.® 

As regards the rate of tax on shops and towns, we 
have in A.D. 1379 for an old town one ga a year; for a 
small town five ma; for a village three ma; for a shop at 
the festival of the god’s tlrtha one ma.* The dues on 
shops were called mdligesunka.'' The rate on all animals 
in the kingdom above the Ghats in a.d. 1606, in the times 
of Veflkatapa Nayaka, was one visa for each animal.® 


^ Rice, My- Ins-, p. 229, n. 

K-C., II, No. 333, p. 141* op. cit* 

* 5^5 of 1919- 

^ E.C., II, No. 344, p. 146. 

* iX, Biii 96, p. 19. op. cit. 

* XII, Si. 76, p. 99* 

^ My- Arch- ‘^efort for 1925, p. 76. 

* E*C., VIII, Sa. 123, p. 117, op^ oH. 
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!n wiiat way the Nayakas, who' held the pdrupatya 
over certain large areas, and the Adhikdris'; who were placed 
over the hejjutlkas ot Big Customs, were, subject to the 
direct control ol’ the Central Government cannot be made 
out for the present, fhe inefficiency of some of these offi¬ 
cials is shown in a few instances of unauthorized collection 
of customs dues; but it may be noted at the same time that 
the Government at once set raatters right by redressing 
the grievances and granting the people a remission of taxes. 
Peddiraja in A.D. I542, in the reign of Achyuta Raya, 
granted to the people of the Dalavayi-agrafcarai a sdsava 
as follows: “Whereas in the aforesaid flgrafcjras and 
villages (of Daiavayi-agra/twas and Srirangapattapa) which 
Rama Bhatfaya had assigned to rne for his mugann customs 
duties which did not exist before have been levied from all 
by Kamappa Nayaka while he hpld the -the 

whole of these customs dues and collection, altogether 300 
gadynnas, and the house-dues of the Petaftgur-ayya for 
HaruvahalU-Vogeya-samudra, in order that merit might 
accrue to the king and to Rama Bhattayya, I have freely 
remitted to you, having summoned the cultivators. . , 

The concluding lines of the same grant may be taken to 
be the assurance which the higher officers gave the people 
whenever the latter were harassed by petty government 
servants. Peddiraja says ; “For the areca-nut of your rent- 
free lands neither customs nor collections are due. Besides 
the local transport tax of thre^^ fearm to the fiierohants, who 
buy your arecanut, why pay customs and collection? You 
have notliing to do with tliem, and may enjoy (your produce) 
free of all imposts’’. .Since the Brahmans, who formed the 
most important members of the agrahdras, were given this 
assurance “in the presence of all the cultivators,’’ we may 
reasonably assume that it was equally well intended to 
cover the interests of all other classes of people, without 
whom the Brahmans could never have conducted the affairs 
of an agrahdra. 

Tire above instance of a high government official remit¬ 
ting taxes “in the presence of all the culivators’’ brings us 
to an interesting feature of Vijayanagara polity. This was 
the voice which the common people had in the matter of 
granting, and, in some instances, of fixing, the dues in their 
locality. The rate of dues on weavers, for example, was 
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_ by the officers of the government as well as by the 

people themselves. An inscription dated only in the cyclic 
year .Sarvajit, KartUgai, 3, found at Manampadi, Chingle- 
put district, records an order of Tirumalai-Nambi, the Agent 
of Tirumalai Kumbhakonam Tfltacharya, Tirumalirunjolai 
Ayyaii, the trustees of the temple of Perarulalap-Perumal, ' 
the citizens and accountants of the temple, fixing the 
rate of the tax on looms and the padinjahdnikkai to 


be paid to the temple treasury by the ^weavers of 


11^ 


lisi'; 


ilt'; 


Variavanmadevi during the regime of Knshpayyahga- 
rayan.V 

This custom of allowing the average man a right over 
the local dues of the district seems to have been in vogue 
from the commencement of Vijayanagara history. That 
accounts for the Gaudas and S^etiis granting a viceroy in 
A.D. 1378 the dues of their province. “Adorned with 
ail titles . . . the Sadali-nad Gaudas (named), the four 
Bettis of Sere, and all the elders of the SalumCile, having 
set up the baisanige^ made the following regulations—Grain 
entering the fair wholesale, free of all dues for one year:, 
after that the following dues to be levied—according to the 
custom of Sadali, the royal due one, the lordship due one, 
tlie five Settis’ ciue one, for viinda-guddas one,-—these five 
dues may Depanna Odeyar (the viceroy) levy and live” 
permanently.,® 

The influence of these local bodies and corporations 
was, therefore, felt by the Central Government, whose 
officers could neither remit taxes nor make gifts 
without the consent of the former. Abbaraja Timmappa, 
the Agent o{ the Pradhdni Tirumala Raja, in S'aka 1457 
(.4.D. 1535-6), granted the mule-visa of certain villages for 
the offerings of the god Tiruvengalanatha at Tirumaladeviy- 
arapattana, (Bellary district?), with the consent of the setti- 
paUanasvamis of the villages of Tirumaladeviyarapattana, 
Varadarajammannapattana and Krishnapura, and of the 
maha-mdu (General Assembly) of Des'avara.^ An officer of 
Achyuta Raya, Kampa Devarasa, is said to have made a 
gift of somp duties on crops and of the fees on marriagevS 
to the temple of Gauredvara at Tirumaladeviammanavara- 
patfana, obviously the same locality referred to above, in 
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r 376 of ”.1923. 

? infra. Volume II, Chapter V. 

» E,a X, Sd. U 2 , pp. 196-7^ : 

* 6 Si of 1922; Bp, Report for 1923, p. 120, , 
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ika 1433, with the consent of the nand-di^s.\ From these 
iastances on^^ toay reasonably conclude' Vijaya- 

nagara Government was liberal enough to aclffiOtviedge tl>e 
existence and povver of important organizations like the 
, guilds of merchants and the popular asseniblies of villagers, 






SiXTiON 10. Miscellaneous Sources of Revenue 


m: 


A. Revenue from Rrostitules 






Vijayanagara derived great revenue from prostitutes. 
'Abdur Razzaq, as we have observed elsewhere, informs, us 
that the liuge police force of the capital was maintained on 
the proceeds derived from the brothels.^ Dr. Vincent Smith 
remarks thus on the point in question ■: “An interesting 
comparison might be made between the statements of the 
Persian envoy and the regulations of the Arthaidstra con¬ 
cerning the City Prefect and tlie courtesans in Maurya 
tirne.s.'’ Then, as at Vijayanagara, the public women played 
an essential part in court ceremonial. The Maurya 
Government: levied from each woman the earnings of two 
days in the month, that is to say, between six or seven 
per cent of her income at least. Shah Jahan, also, was not 
ashamed to draw revtinue from the same source’’.* * Whether 
the public women played “an essential part in the court 
ceremonial’’ in Vijayanagara days, will be seen in connec¬ 
tion with the question of woman and the place she occupied 
in Vijayanagara society, which will be narrated in a subse¬ 
quent chapter. Meanwhile we may observe that the 
Vijayanagara Govetnmeht added to its treasury revenue 
derived from a source tvhich does not , reflect credit 


ii 


on the morality of the people. 






B, /Votrt' Folunfary Contributions 


It also derived some revenue from voluntary contribu¬ 
tions from the people. We are unable, it must be admitted, 
to determine whether these voluntary contributions w'ere in 
at! instances the outcome of the generosity of the people. It 
is quite possible tijat often they gave to the Government, 




j;, * 67^^ of ; Bp. Report for 1923, p. 120. 

v ! , ® EUloti Hist, of India, ppnn 

* Tlw reference is obviously to the Superintendent of Prqstitu'.es, 
iastr'a, Bkv II., ,Ch. Vl/ p. 63 ; Ch. XXVI, pp. 1^8.9^ B.A.S. 

* Smith/ Qjpcford Mistofy of India, p* 3*4* 
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t friSfe-will, sums of money for some specified 
purpos«),fyj,'flv’Av'D.'''^if368 the great lords (tidvax and kommes) 
of Tagdur led by Ramarasa, the governor of Tagdur, 
deterrriihed that in lieu of the 120 /ton which were paid 
for the perpetual'lamp and for the livelihood of the servant 
and flower-man of that god Mfilasthana (ihmulasthdna- 
devaringe) from the temple endowments received by the 
tammadi (i-e., the resident priest), they would themselves 
pay 120 hon (for the purpose) to the palace every year 
without faild From the ending of a grant by the members 
of the Tottigan caste, as related elsewhere, it seems that, 
much coercion was not used by the officers of the Govern¬ 
ment to make the people give voluntary contributions to 
the State. For, as alre,ady remarked in this treati.se, we are 
told in that grant of about a.d. 1369 that the Tottigan caste 
in PuliyuT-nadu came to the conclusion that everyone who 
did “not pay shall be an outcaste from the nddu, the as- 
sembb^ the pancMlan, the parai, and the eighteen nadwi'”.® 


C. Revenud from Gardens and Plantations ' . 

The gardens and plantations formed another source of 
revenue. But there is no means however of gauging the 
amount of receipts which the State derived from them. The 
revenue which the Government got from thern came tinder 
the general name of agrarrt.^ If the State taxed the tanks, 
as an inscription dated a.d. 1427-8 seems to suggest,'* it is 
not improbable that gardens as well were taxed. But evi¬ 
dence is lacking about this ; and all that can be said fof the 
pre.sent .is that gardens and groves, the produce of which 
when sold, as in a.d. 1551-2’, was sufficient to maintain the 
worship in a temple, must certainly have come under the 
notice of the Vijayanagara Government. 






mm 


D. Revenue from Temple Priests ' ■ 

The State; in spite of the fact that it championed the 
cause of the Hindu Dharma, Was not partial towards the 


. * III,* Nj. 117, p*/^o6. The stone epigraph mentioning these 

‘ details speaks of the god Mulasthana of Tagadur. It appears a, deity 
' called by this singular appellation was also known to other places. CT 
Mulasthana god ot Chitteviir in A.D. ii54« K Q. VIM, Sb. 510, p. 84. 
Perhaps this was another name for the god Ramanatha of Chitt.evur, see - 
EX,, VIII, Sb. 515, p. 85. . : ^ ,, r : 

^.E,C., IX, Ht. 103 (fit), p. 101, op. cit. Supra p. 153. ,',,s , i v? 

i * Rice, My, Gaz., 1 , p. 476, (ist ed.); I, p. 582 (Rev. ed.). 

* Butterworth^Chetty^ Nellore Ins., I, p. 319. 
f',, /Wd., II, :p. 
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Brahmans. Manu .says: “Though dying (without want), 
a king must not levy a tax on' S'rotriyaS, and no S'roiriya, ' 
residing in his kingdom, must perish from hunger’’,* * 
According to Vishnu ; “Let him (the king) not levy any 
tax upon Brahmans. For they pay taxe.s to him in the 
shape of titeir pious acts’*.’’ Kautilya lays down as a rule 
that “those who perform sacrifices. . . spiritual guides, 
priests, and those learned in the Vedas shall be granted 
Brahmadeya lands, yielding sufficient produce, and ex¬ 
empted from taxes and fines. . The Hindu monarchs 
of Vijavanagara conformed to the classical rules regarding 
the granting of the. brahmadeya lands; but it must be said 
to tileir credit that they did not hesitate to extend their 
financial regulations to the Brahmans, w'ho had to share 
the burden of the State with the humbler c1a.sses of people 
in the land. It may indeed appear that in taxing the 
priestly class the Vijayanagara kings transgressed the 
classical Hindu rules. The justification of this unorthodox 
attitude of the Hindu Government is to be found not only 
in their avowed policy of granting large villages to groups 
of Brahmans but also in the stipulation of S'ukrachiirya, 
noted at the beginning of this chapter, to the effect that 
the State could at times of great need! resort to taxation of 
the holy places and propertie.s consecrated to the gods. In 
no previous age in the history of southern India had the 
very existence of the Hindus been threatened with extinction 
as it was in that of the Vijayanagara monarchs. There is 
another consideration which may lae mentioned here. The 
Vijayanagara age was the product of the intellectual exer¬ 
tions of the Brahmans no less than of the industrial 
achievements of the middle classes; and it was but meet 
that the Government should impose on the Brahmans the 
same financial restrictions which it did on the agriciilniral 
and .ihdu.strial sections of the people.. 

Brom the imscriptions we gather that Brahmans and 
temples were taxed. In the times of D6va Raya II, as an 
inscription dated 'A.D, 1427-28 informs us, a circular {mya- 
smn) appears to have been issued through the officers 
Ariyappa Datindyaka, Bhikshavritti Ayyagal, and Chandra- 
giri Devaraja Odeyar, to all temples in the Chandragiri- 
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as KAfSchipurain* * Tirukkajatti, Tinivoj;riyury 
Tiruvala^gaclu, and Tiruppalaivnam, remitting the vihk'u- 
the voluntary fee paid to a temple by its 
devotees while receiving the sacred ashes) which, till S'aka 
1349 (a.d. 1427-3^), appears to have been collected as a royal 
due.* Under orders of the same monarch, in a.d. 1432, 
Devaraja Ocjeyar made a grant of the dues paid by the 
Srivaishnava Brahmans and others of Srirahgapura, 
amounting to thirty honnu, for the spring festival of the god 
RSmanatha.* The temples of Muluvayi seem to have been 
taxed. We infer this from an epigraph dated Ajd. 1465 
which relates that Mujuvayi Jannarasa granted a dharma- 
Msana by which he remitted the tribute money for sacred 
ashes (vibhuti-ganike^honnu) and the revenue from forced 
sales (kadddyada-huttu‘i>aUi) which were levied for the palace 
from the temples of the Muluvayi-rajya.* 

The lands owned by the mathas were taxed like those 
owned by the average citizen. An agreement (hdiriyada 
kallu-^aUe) was made in a.d. 1530 between Bhadrayya, 
Agent for the affairs of the MaMmavddtesvra Rama RjiJa 
Tirumala Rajayya Deva Maha-arasu, and the svamis of the- 
matha at Suttur, Nanjanagud taliika, to the effect that the 
annual rental {irotriyada guttige) of forty vardha, which 
they had been paying on the lands at Suttur belonging to 
the god SometiVara, should thenceforward be paid to the 
temple treasury.* That Brahman endowments were also 
taxed can be made out from an inscription dated a.d. 1575 
which records that Venkatadri Nayaka, son of Eja-Krish- 
happa Nayaka, in order that merit might accure to Krish- 
nappa Nayaka, of Belur, remitted the hirdda (extra tax) on 
the temple and Brahman endowments to six Brahmans.® 
An inscription dated S'aka 1510 (a.d. 1588-9) of the reign 
of Venkatapati Deva, deals with the gift of 400 for 
providing twenty (rice) offerings to the god Chidambarerf- 
vara and distributing the same among begging devotees. 
It is stated that this amount till then had been set apart by 
the temple of Nataraja at Chidambaram for the ilakkai 
and korru of the king and his followers (rajagaram.y 
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These instances of the State impbsing taxes on the 
temples are best understood when studied in the light of 
the liberal policy w/hich it showed not only to the Brahmans 
but also to all other classes of people. The idea of remit¬ 
ting taxes was not an invention of the mediaeval monarchs. 
Baliala Ill, in A.D. 1301, remitted to the mahajanas of 
Kunchiya taxes' amounting to 230 gadydna and one-and-a- ■ 
half which they had been paying to the fralace.* 

While describing the political situation in the first 
half of the fourteentli century a.d., we remarked that 
Baliala MI, in a.d. 1313, released die taxes on all conunodi- 
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ties in Chikka-Kudali and Hanasavadi, in commemoration „ ;i 


I 


of the return of his son Vira Bailaki from Deihi. 

The Vijayanagara monarchs not only maintained the 
tradition of remitting taxes but made it almost a principle 
underlying their financial policy. Four causes prompted 
thern to remit taxes: religious considerations, political 
motives, financial needs, and .social demands. Taxes \vere 
remitted to temples and priests on the occasion of the con¬ 
secration of a temple; or, as it hapj>ened sometimes, when 
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on enquiry it was found that a particular temple, celebrated 


■tel 


but in straitened circumstances, needed aid, or in recognition 
of services done in temples. On returning from a victorious 
campaign or on the suppression of a rebeilion, the Emperor 
remitted taxes obviously for political reasons. The nobles, 
in some instances, imitated him in this respect and gave 
expression to their loyalty by remitting on their behalf taxes 
withiri their jurisdiction. Financial discretion madt " 
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monarchs relax their stringent regulations when they were 
confronted with the problem of the agricultural classes 
migrating from province to province becau.se of their in¬ 
ability to pay the heavy taxes. Social considerations, it 
may doubtle.ss be assumed, were also to .some extent res- 
pdnsible for their remitting taxes on marriage, and perhaps 
Oft the poorer classes of people like the shepherd.s, fisher¬ 
men, Ixarbers, and the like. Sometimes these remissions 
of-t,axes were made public on the occasion of a laksha- 
sacrifice.’ 

•• The' monarch whose munificence was unrival/ed was 
Krisbnh Deva Raya, He granted in S'aka 1440 (a.d. 1518-9) , 

. ■ ■■ ■ ' " 
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iMsions of taxes on the properties of temples and of 
Brahmans who did service in them/ In S'aka 1456 (a.d. 
1534.4!^^ M the Agent of Ramapayya, who was 

bearing the burden of the kingdom with the king Achyuta 
Raya, restored the villages and lands belonging to the 
temple of Mallikarjuna at Old ModahalH in Hadinad-sime, 
and remitted certain taxes in its favour/ The Mahti- 
mandaleivara Aubaja Rajayya Maha-arasu of the Araviti 
family, in a.d. 1550, having been informed On enquiry that 
the Chaturvedimahgala Vidyanidhiprasanna-Somanatha- 
pura was the holy hermitage of Vas^ishtha, remitted the 
taxes that were being paid til! then by the Brahmans of 
the agmhnra to the royal palace.® in S'aka 1472 (a.d. 
15,50-1) remission of certain taxes due to the State on lands 
in Tiyagapafijavaneri and other villages belonging to the 
temple of Krishna, on the ea.st .side of Sevval, in Mujli- 
nadu, for offering cakes daily to the god, was made by 
Uddandar, the Agent of Vi^vanatha Nayaka, for the merit 
of the latter.^ The Mah&mandaleivafa kamaraja Vitthala- 
raja Tirurnalayya Deva remitted in Saka; 1478 (a.d. 1556-7) 
taxes on the agrahdras in the Rayadurga-sTme.® Dalavayi 
Vehkatapa Nayudu, under orders from Megoti Timma 
Nayudti, the Agent and, minister of the king S’rirahga 
Rajaya Deva Maharaja, in S'aka 1503 (a.d. 1581-2), remitted 
the taxes nagari-birdda, a^avechhdlu and birudulu, due on 
the lands owned at Bukkasagaram and Anantapuram by 
the temple of Chavud^^vari of Krottacheruvu-Bukkasaga- 
ram". In S'aka 1515 (a.d. i 5 q 3 - 4 )> the districts of Deva- 
mandaia^irami Vtranarayanachchirmai, Terku-nadu, Vada- 
kka-nadu, the five villages grouped under A* *luvur anrd all 
others that had been enjoyed by the temple of Chidambaresl- 
vara at Chidambaram from early times, for the merit of 
Vaiyappa Krishnappa Kondama Nayaka, were made reht- 
free.^ On the occasion of the consecration of the temple 
of ChennakgsVaradeva, at Dombara-Nandvala, remittahce 


’ 335 of igis- The inscripticm was found in the KapoteSvara temple 
at Chejarla, Guntur district. 

’ 245 of 1913. Mo^ahaJUaimod. Modalii, KollegSl tSluka, Coimbatore 
district. 
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was made ojf taxes payable at rlie village of Nandela, which 
belonged to the district of Renadu in the Gandikota-sime, 
by three chiefs, in S'aka 1443 (a.d. 1521), in the reign of 
Krishna Deva Riiya.* 

I'he conquests of that great monarch enable us to con¬ 
jecture about the second feature underlying the policy of 
remissions. This wtis in connection with hi.s campaigns. 
On liis victorious return from the Gajapati kingdom on the 
eastern coast, Krishna Deva Raya remitted taxes in favour 
of the S'iva and Vaishnava temples in his Empire.® This 
royal order was proclaimed im,jS'aka 1439 (a.d. 1517-8), and 




covered such taxes as tiddi (jddi), Mlvari, and amsuperud 
The total amount of taxes remitted thereby amounted to 
10,OCX) vardha.* Among the temples which were affected 
by this proclaniation were the following: 

Chandratekhai (or Seridalai, i.e. Tanjore), Tirunagari, 
Tirunanagur, Tiruvalundur, Tiruvennagar, Tevur, Tirup- 
pugalur, Vaigal, Tinimuttam, Iraivanaslur, S'endavanmaA- 
gajam, Narariyur, Kanattanpullur, Ta|aiclichai*igadt'i, Kuri- 
chchi, Tiruppungur, Korukkai, Talainayar Tirurnurugal, 
Tirumahgalakkndi, Tirundudevankudi, Suryanarkoil, 
Tirukkodikka, Kurralam Syrukudi. Tirukkuraiyalur Vir- 
kudi, Achchflpuram Tiruvaliputtur, Nalliir, Tirumechchur, 
Akkur, Permulai, Tiruvalliyahgudi, Parivalur, Andarkdvii, 
TIrunannipalli, Ilahgarkkudi, and TirukkondL'lvara,'’ The 
.success which crowned the Vijayanagara arms in Saka 1435 
(a.d. 1513-4) was also anotlter cause of the remis.siein of 
taxes. This we gather from an inscription dated in the 
same year, which states that Krishna Deva Raya, who had 
gone to S'ivanasamudram on State business, ordered from 
there that the ceremony of laksha-hdma might be per- 
foimed at Pcnugonda; and that on the closing ceremony 
of that occasion when the purnahnti was offered in the fire, 
the assessment of the denadcyfl and bniftmadeya lands be¬ 
low the tank of Krottacheruvu which,—although reckoned 
tax-fee from the times of Chikka O^fiyalu, had been re¬ 
assessed during the subsequent political disturbances in the 


country,—^were to be completely exempted from paying any 
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_._., in kind or coin. This was evidently in rbmineniora- 
tibn of the signal victory which Krislina Deva Raya won 
OA-er the refractory chief Avhose capital was at S’ivana- 
samudra. The royal behest, it may incidentally be noted, 
was engraved on stone by the command of Rayasam Koij- 
damartisayya Demarasayya, the son of the famous Brahman 
general Kondamarusayya.’ 

1, Patriotic, motives sometimes impelled princes and officers 
to remit taxes. Ghinnamaraju, the officer (adhtkdram) in 
Idaiturai, remitted in S'aka 1347 (a.d. 1425-6) the taxes 
dekkunuin'radi, kodik (konai), vadakottu, and Uruvettai in 
the village of Kavidu, to the temple of Tirtivagattisvar* 
ainndiya-Nayinar for the (long) reign of king Deva Riiya.® 

.Sometime.s, however, financial discretion prompted the 
monarchs to remit taxes. Thus, in a.d* 1528, there was 
danger of people migrating from the Maleya-Bennur village 
because of their inability to pay the heavy taxes imposed on 
them. Rerni.ssion was consequently made of the kanike and 
meluvana, and the dues on sugaf-cane." 

Two kinds of remissions deserve special notice because 
of the scx;ial consideration.s that lay behind them. ■ These 
were remissions of taxes on marriage and on barbers. The 
marriage tax seems to have been imposed in ancient times 
as well. It was being paid probably from verv early times 
by both parties of ail castes during marriage.s.* Deva Raya 
II perhaps inaugurated the policy of exempting people from 
paying this tax. We may assume that he was prompt¬ 
ed to do so by considerations of Hindu Dharma. That 
is the reason why in a.i>. 1432 it is said that “for the sake 
of dharma, he remitted the marriage tax on all classes in 
Ballalapur’k* Whether thicS benevoleni roA^al order was 
extended to all parts of the Vijayanagara Empire during the 
reign of the same monarch cannot be made out. We may 
conjecture that it was done so on the strength of another 
inscription dated in the same year (S'aka 1354) which in¬ 
forms us that all castes at Kotapi, Anantapur district, were 
freed from this tax.*, 
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he reign of Krishna Deva Raya witnessed the liber¬ 
ality of the Central as well as Provincial Goven'>'T^‘'^nt in 
this direction. The great names which were associated 
with the execution of the royal decree were those of Saluva 
Timmappaya, Saluva Govindayya, and Adapinayingaru.’ 
Timniaptira , Gahga Nayaka and others petitioned to the , 
Emperor and obtained a royaf order which embraced the : 
following provinces—the Ghanagiri kingdom, the famous ' 
Gutti kingdom, the Kandanavolu kingdom/ the Gbandi- 
kota-sthaja, Siddavalta (or .Siddavata), the celebrated 
Siddapura-slme, the Nagamahgala-sime of the Ghandragiri ; 
kingdom, the great Muluvayi kingdom, arid the great 
Rayadurga kingdom.'’ All classes of people Were affected 
by this royal edict.® To the list of the provinces given v 
abov'e is to be added the name of Yalapi-sime/which was : ; 
in vS'aka 1431 (a. D. 1509) released from the payment of ; 
the same tax,* * and that of Maleya-Bennur-sime, which was '/ 
exempted from a similar obligation by Prince Virabhadra , ^1 
in A.D. 1516.® Another locality, where a similar d/tartna- 
Sftsana remitting the marriage tax was set up, was the 
Ktindalagurike village of the Malaliir-sthala, belonging to itv 
the Nallur-nad. Here in the presence of all the mid" *' 
gavun^as, the remission was made in A.p. 1523.* , 

Achyuta Raya continued the liberal policy pf remitting ' 
the marriage tax. Ramappayya, the House-Treasurer, in 
A.iL 1535, executed the royal order by exempting all the 
eighteen castes of Kandikere-sTme from the same.’’ In the 
same year Ramappayya extended the monarch’s bounty to 
the Budihal-sime.® Bagur-sime was freed from the burden / 
in A.D. 1540.® There seems to have been much rejoicing at 
the royal proclamation of A.D. 1540, if one may Judge from 
the ending of the epigraph, which records that even the 
family of Naganachari of Vijayanagara, the engraver of the 
“w'ill certainly be undying”. Achyuta Raya 
clearly states in this edict, ‘T have given up the marriage ■; 
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$aN/^hroughout my kingdom”. Iiv the same ywir Jajuru- 

sime was likewise exempted from paying the marriage tax,' 
These orders were due to tlie initiative of the Emperor 
himself. , 

But in S'aka '1464 (a.i>. 1542) his liberal policy was 
imitated by his high officials, one of whom Peddirajayya, 
unde.r orders from Runiabatlayayhru, remitted the marriage 
taxes and those of the earnings of the Brahmans, and this 
order was conveyed to the Reddis, and Kanuims, ot the 
village of Krottacheruvu in the Anantpur district,® The 
Mahmnadnalesevara Rama Rajayya, in the reign of 
Sada!>iva Raya, in A.D. 1548, remitted the marriage dues 
payable to the Government by each family in the Honna- : ^ ii 
vaili-sirae in the Hoysana-nadu,'* ' .'il 

Among' the particular classes of pt'ople who were bene- 
fited by the munificence of the mediaeval monarchs mention 
must be made of barbers, shepherds, artisans, cowherds, , 
and fishermen. The barbers figure to a great extent in the 
later history of Vijayanagara. The probable causes which 
gave the barbers an opportunity of winning the favour of 
the Vijayanagara government will be presently stated. In 
the meanwhile, we may sketch briefly the history of the 
remission of taxes in connection witlt them. Mahamanda- 
lesvara Riima Rajayya Deva, we may assume, was solely 
responsible for the promulgation of the ordinance which 
exempted the barbers of tlte Vijayanagara Empire frc^m 
paying certain hereditary taxes, '.rite reason given for this 
royal generosity, as we shall see, w'as a flimsy one—that 
he was pleased with the proficiency of Timmoja, Hommoja, 
and Bhadroja, in the art of shaving {gaddada kela.sa).*' 
Whatever that may be, we are told that in a.d. 1544, Rama 
Ra jayya . granted a sdsana to them on their having made 
four petitions to the Government.' The barbers of Yeiap- 
peya-sirae, in S'aka 1465 (154.3-4), were exempted from all 
taxes by him.* In S'aka 1466 (a.d. 15144-5) those of Penu- 
gonda( and of the agraham-vUlage of Gajaramapalli in 
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-durga,* together with their brethren of Kurukundi 
situated in the Sdavani-sime,® enjoyed this roy^, bounty. 
In A.i>. 1545 the barbers of Hoje-Narasfpura also profited by 
it.® In the next year (S'aka 1467 —a.d. 1545-6) Murti Rama 
Rajayya, the Agent of the Mah&mandaleh’ara Rarna Rajay- 
ya Deva Maha-arasu, the viceroy over Koijdavidu, under 
the command of the latter and of the king, liberated the 
barbers of Vinikoijda> Bellarhkopda> Addafiki, and Amman- 
arabrolu from taxes.'* Those of Bagur-sime® and of the 
villages comprising Nasana-Kota-sthala received the royal 
order in the next year (S'aka 1468).' The barbers of the 
Karnataka country of the Ghandikota-slme, and pf the 
villages belonging to the Indranatha temple in the Karnool 
district were relieved from the tax in S'aka 1469,' when 
perhaps those of the hhandafa-gr&mas (crown villages), 
agrahidras (Brahman villages) and divasthdnafn-gfdmas 
(temple villages), in the Uravakopde-slme (Gooty), were 
most likely liberated from it.® Mahtlmandaledvara Tirumal- 
aiyya Deva’ Maharaya, with the permission of Rarna Raja- 
yayya Deva, in S'aka 1469, (a.d. i54;)-8), widened the scope, 
of the benevolent order so as to include the barbers of 
Kalumalla in Pulavindala-sime.* Those in S'rirangapaftana 
came under the new provision in a.d. 1550,*® and those in 
Tafigeda-sime in S’aka 1474 (a.d. 1552-3).“ Srlrangapaftana 
was fortunate enough to have its idsana confirmed in a.d. 
1576.*® This suggests that S'riranga Raya I also continued 
the liberal policy of his predecessors. But by that time 
we may reasonably assume that the barbers throughout the 
Vijayanagara Empire had benefited by the royal edicts, es¬ 
pecially when we realize the fact that Rama Rajayya Deva 
Maha-arasu was “Agent for the whole of the Empire of 
the King”;*’ and that generous as he was, he would not 
have been partial to the barbers of one province leaving 
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of other localities in the shade. Definite statements 
in the inscriptions that the barbers tliroughout the Empire 
were benefited by the ro3'ai orders confirm our assumption.' 

We may note in passing the names of some of the taxes 
which were remitted. According to an inscription dated. 
A.D. 1555, they were the following—forced labour, hirada,'. 
fixed rent, land rent, and Mahanavami torches." It is not 
. so much the names and numbers of- taxes remitted that 
interest us as the persons who were instrumental in securing 
from the Vijayanagara court uncommon concessions on be¬ 
half of a.communiiy Avliich, till the reign of Ernpetor 
Sadiisliva Raya, was hidden in the background of Hindu 
social life. Fhere is reason to believe that the barbers were 
not held in high respect from the ending of an epigraph 
dated A.D. 1545 whicli contain.s the curse that those who 
violated the grant would be born as sons of barbers.® The 
same is repeated in another inscription dated A.D. T549.‘‘ 
But this did not prevent them from having powerfuMeaders. 
Ixarn^oja, who is mentioned in about A.D. 1546, was one of 
tbenr. This person wielded considerable influence at the 
Vijayanagara court. In .\.v. 1555 his whole family became 
conspicuous by receiving remissioixs from the Government.® 
But Kaijcloja could use his exertions for more worthy ends 
as well. The poet Rudrayya, author the Telugu poem 
Nirankiisopdkhydnamu, -wem to the capital witli the desire 
of seeking an interview with the Emperor but could not 
get an audience of the ruler on account of the jealousy of 
the court poets. The unfortunate poet however got over 
the difficulty by approaching the barber Kauijbja and ex¬ 
plaining to him the circumstances. Kanclaja, so it is 
narrated, carried this inlormation to the Raya (Emperor), 
and the poet was forthwith summoned to the court and 
suitably rewarded. In gratitude for this service rendered 
to him by the barber, the poet composed a verse in his 
praisywhich is stiU extant.* 

Like the barbens, there were other insignificant com¬ 
munities too which received particular recognition at die 
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XI, Mk. 6, Hk. i.r, „pp.,Qo-i, try. 

M., Mk. 6, pp. 90.1. . 




*: .EyC., XL, Mk* 43, p. 97; Mk. 6, op. clt. 
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of the State and of some public bodies. Among 
them mention is to be made of the artisan class, the shep¬ 
herds, the cowherds, and the fishermen. As~we have 
already seen, an inscription dated only in the cyclic year 
Hevilariibi, but as.signed to the Saka ‘year 1340 of the 
reign of Vira Vijayabhilpati Raya Odeyar, records that the 
sthdnaUdr (i.e., managers) of the temple of Pulippara-kovil, 
after consulting with the revenue authorities at Chandragiri 
^ala, remitted six panam which they used to collect in excess 
as vaJal~panain to the Kciikholars living within the temples 
precincts.* * The Kcn},malas (artisans) of Tiruvadi-simai 
were exempted from taxes by the governor Saluva Nayaka 
in about S'aka 1449 (a.d. 1527-8).“ 

lilvarayya, the Agent of Vakiti-Timmappa Nayinivaru, 
in S'aka 1455 (a.d. 1533-4), communicated an order to Bhtivi 
Reddi Chennama Reddi of Kanaganipalle, Karanam Chin- 
nayya, Parvvata-Raju Basavayya, and Ayyaparsu Nag- 
ayya, to remit several taxes on the Pahchalamvdru, or the 
five artisan classes, of Kanaganipalle. This measure was 
introduced because the artisan classes, as we have already 
remarked, who had been exempted from taxes since former 
times, had been taxed in the time of Timmappa Nayudu, 
as a result of which they had migrated from the slMe to 
Kundripi-sime and Pakala-sTme.’ 

It was a wise step winch Saluva Tirnma took in a,d, 
1510, as noted above, when he exempted the cowherd class 
(gopa-kula) from taxes.* That this was to the satisfaction 
of all cowherds is evident from the epithet saraffet (chario¬ 
teer) given to Saluva Timma in the same year.* We may 
presume that economic considerations promn^d the rulers 
to exempt the cowherds as well as shepherdsw^p taxation. 
In s'aka 1502 (a.d. 1580-81) under Rama Rajay)^, a Maha- 
ndyaka remitted the taxes on sheep due from the shepherds 
of Kotur-sime in the Hastinavati-vajita.* The Mahd- 
mandaleivara Narasirnha Rajayya Deva Maharaya of 

* 294 0/1910, Op. cit. 

118 0/ 1897; i.vS'.jK. for 1908*9. p. 184; Ep. Ind., VI, p. 331, n. (8), 

• 340 of 1926, op. cit. 

* jK.C., Xn., Mi. 64, p. no, op. cit. 

^ E.C., X., CB. 4, p. 198, op. cit, Evidently the picture siijgj^ted 
here is the following: Kfitth^a (Deva Raya), the ruler and pr^pjitor; 
Sajuva (Timma) the chief minister i. and the populace including tlt^iow* 
herds the entirie gopa-kula. We may recall in this connection the i^prks 
of foreign travellers (Supra Chapter iJ.) about the remarkable con^Ppoh »of 
cattle in the capital during these years. B.A.S. 

• 318 of 1925, ^ 
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and- such great lords in his kingdom, who, 
e greater part of them, have themselves revenues, 
I answer thus .... there are captains amongst them 
who have a revenue of a million and a million a 
half of pardaos, others a hundred thousand pardaos, 
others two hundred, three hundred, or five hundred 
thousand pardaos, and as each one has revenue so 
the king fixes for him the number of troops he must 
maintain, in foot, horse and elephants”- 

Nuniz has some further details to give in this connec¬ 
tion, While describing the activities of an unnamed son 
of the king whom he calls Pinarao,^ the Portuguese traveller 
relates that the King had ‘‘every year thirteen millions of 
gold”.® The same chronicler gives an account of the great 
fpiirlatnrifts under the Viiavanae'ara Emoeror: ‘‘Salvan- 


feudatories under the Vijayanagara Emperor: ‘‘Salvan- 
ayque” (Sajuva Nayaka), with a ‘‘revenue of a million and 
a hundred thousand gold pardaos"; ‘‘Ajaparatimapa” 
( ?Hadapada Timmappa), with a ‘‘revenue of eight hundred 
thousand pardaos of gold”; ‘‘Gapanayque” (Gopa 
Nayaka) who had a revenue of ‘ ‘six hundred thousand 
pardaos"; ‘‘Lepanayque” (?), who was a master of ‘‘three 
hundred thousand J)ardaos”;“Narvara” (?) who could 
command a revenue of ‘‘four hundred thousand pardaos ; 
“Chinapanayque” (? Chinnapa Nayaka), with lands that 
yielded him ‘‘three hundred thousand pardaos”; ‘‘Crisna- 
panayque” (Krishnappa Nayaka), with a revenue of “twenty 
thousand pardaos”; Bajapanarque” ( ?) of “three hundred 
thou^nd pardaos a year”; “Mallapanarque” (Mallappa 
Nayaka?) “fifteen thousand pardaos”; “Adapanayque” 
(Hacjapa Nayaka?), “three hundred thousand gold Car¬ 
dans, excluding the precious stones which form a revenue 
by themselves’”; and “Bajapanayque” (?), “four hundred 
thousand pardaos”.* How far Nuniz is reliable in these 
figures can only be determined when we have found indi¬ 
genous or foreign sources to confirm his statments. Mean¬ 
while we may observe that the greatness of Vijayanagara 
always struck the imagination of foreigners. Varthema in 
A.D. 1502 wrote: “This king of Narsinga is the richest 


■ Sewell, For. Emp.. p. 280, op. cit. _ . 

‘ “Pina^China in Telugu, CAifefea in Kanarese, and means little,. 
Pina Kaya or Chilika Raya was the title applied to the Crown Prince.” 
Sewell, ihid., p. 302, n. 5. For Chikka Raya, see ibid., p. 223. 

’ Sewell, ibid., p. 304, 

‘ Ibid., pp. 384-9' 
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have heard spoken of”. Them again, ‘‘His 
Thins, that is, his priests, say that’he possesses a revenue 
of 12,000 pardai per day”.’ Tradition has it that Kfishna 
Deva Raya derived three crores of rupees from the districts 
of eastern Karnataka.^ The Burhan-i-Ma’dsir gives 
“120,000,000 kans” as the revenue of ‘‘that accursed in- 
itldel”, Sadtii^iva Raya in a.d. 1564-“ Hpng after the 
fata! sliock of Rakshasa-Tahgadi, Bi^naga stiW could lay 
some pretensions to a rich heritage. Antoine Vico wrote 
to Laerizo in a.d. i6tl : “The great Nayak of Madura and 
those of Tanjore and Gingi are themselves tributaries of 
Bisnagar, to Whom they pay or have to pay eacli an an nual 
tribute of six to ten million /rancs> Blit they are not 
punctual in paying it; often they postpone the payment;, 
sometimes they even refuse it with insolence”.■* 


■ iW'H 
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Section I. Dharma—Its Political Significance 


Pill 


The spirit underlying the movement which liberated the 


X T - - , - 

Hindus from a veritable cataclysm of foreign doiiiination 


brought into relief a principle which had found favour with 


Hindu lawgivers from Manu down to S’ukracharya. It 
was embodied in the statement that the king wa.s the creator 
of the age, and that the nature of his rule produced corre¬ 
sponding variations in the social, moral, and even physical 
condition of the times. Thus in the code oi Manu—“The 
various ways in which a king behaves (resemble) the Krita, 
Treta, Dvapara and Kali ages; hence the king is identi¬ 
fied with the ages (of the' world)”.® How, the king assumes 
five different forms according to five different occasions has 
been described , at some length in the Mahdbhdrata^ As 


i 




^ Varthema, Jone,s P* J Temple, p. 53 — 

M'aylur, Cat III, p. 39 ; Heras^ Aravidu, p., 112* . 

\ * Haig, L/LL., p. 143. . ^ ^ ^ ^ 

r , . * Satyanatha, ATayafei, p. 293. See also Heras, ibid., p. 41. 

rManu, IX, 30.1, 303 pp. 396-7. See also Ndrada, XVIlI. 26*33, 
pp. 217-8 ; 6 ra« Ifa«ia> VIII, i-n, ppt 214-5. 

^ SiinH Parvaf LXVII, pp/22iv 229. See wilso 'Ghosal, Hind, Pol 
pp. 187-8, (i.eci.), p. 139 (2nd ed,) 

ilils’V , , 'T 
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fe ii^:'■■ist; 

;;|*Kj»iito;i^i :^:5 oi /idulies 
^;i^ijb|i(^^';;nieitfier vtO'- tfae .age'^'nor :'t&K 

. “The king is the cause of the Setting oh foot 0^, 

Customs, jusages and movements and hence is the; cause 

Of lhiaker of the time. o 

ri" ' !i What precisely the writers meant when they made the 
M the creator of the age is a question which leads us ; 
' to, the elucidation of a vital principle in terms of Vijdya- 
: 'ftagara history. It is only then that we shall be able to 
' resize to a certain extent the position which the Brahman 
canonists took as regards the promulgation of an apparent¬ 
ly unintelligible dogma, and at the same time, to follow the 
thought and action of the mediaeval Hindu monarchs of 
southern India. In the famous saying of Bhishma we have 
the key to the interpretation of the statement which seems 
to give to the king some undefined superhuman powei’s. 
“Whether it is the king that makes the age, or it is the 
age that makes the king, is a question about which thou 
shouldest not entertain any doubt. The truth is that the 
king makes the age”.^ 


^ Sukraniti, I, IV, i, U. 116-7, P* 13^* 

. ^ Ibid., I, 11 , 43-4, p. 5. 

* iTie passage in question is the following: 

qrltfrr ^rsrr H^s^^sicir 1 

j ^1311 tricir fqar ?rsTr 1 

>0 ^ 

SRT^OT tTft ^filF I 

a eW ITHT^ 11 

TTSftT^ Ji^rtrsr 1 

nsrr mmh ^ mm. 11 

Santi Parva, Ch. 69, 79. See, LXIX, p- 229, seq., {ll<oy)/See Paraiara- 
Saf^hita, with the Commentary of Sayanna Mddhavackdrya, I, P, I. 
Xchlira-Knn^a, Adhyaya, I, pV 449- (Pandit yainan Sa$tri IslanTpurkar’s 
ed., temljay 1893).; ' 
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erein we have a political principle of the first magni¬ 
tude which the sons of Saftgama made the corner-stone of 
their Empire. To them it meant that “national” re¬ 
generation coul^tl only be achieved when political emanci¬ 
pation had already been secured. In other words, the 
ruler had to create the proper political environment in 
order to foster all that was best in Hindu culture. That 
this was! exactly in the minds of the» founders of the Vi jay a- 
nagara Empire is evident from the manner in which they 
promoted the Hindu Dharma. “In the Kali age evil 
having greatly increased, Dharma seeing that it was im¬ 
possible for it to move about, went to the side of its master 
the creator and benefactor of the world, and said;“With 
only one leg (left) how can I travel about in the troubles 
of this Kali age?. . It was this -prayer, as we had an 
occasion of remarking in an earlier connection, which caused 
the Benefactor of the world to create Sangama in the royal 
line of S'ailanka. The Hindus, who recognized the neces- _ 
sity of securing a proper political rejuvenation prior to their 
attempts at preserving their ancient heritage, called their 
monarchs Defenders of their Dharma.® This was the reason 
why Rajanatha, for example, wrote thus about Sajuva 
Nrisithha: 

tprg: 35cr| qia? I “ 

The ideal of the monarchs, who established thus firmly 
Dharma on its feet, and converted thereby the Kali age 
into the Knta age of righteousness, is also borne out in 
the writings of Krishna Deva Raya, who, as we have 
recorded elsewhere, in his Smuktamalyada, says. . . . “A 
crowned king should always rule with an eye towards Dhar¬ 
ma”.'* * The .same ruler has laid down the following rules 
which are to guide the general conduct of a king; “A king 
should rule collecting round him people skilled in state¬ 
crafts, should investigate the mines yielding precious metal s 
in his kingdom and extract the same, should levy tax es 


• E.C.. VIII, Sb. 375, pp. 65-6, op. cit. 

^ Infra; Volume II, Chapter I. Varna^rama-dharma. 

* SaluvSbhyudayam cited by Venkoba Rao, Vyasayogicharitam, Intr., 

p. CLXXX. . 

‘ AmuktamSlyada, Canto IV, v. 285, J-LH. IV, P. Ill, p. 77. See 
below. 
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tmi his people moderately, should counteract iho acts of 
his enemies b)' crushing’ them 'with force, should be-friendlyf 
siiould protect one and ail of his subjects, should put an 
end to the miifing up, of the castes among them, should 
always try to increase' the merit of the .Brahmans, should 
strengthen lus fortress and lessen the growth of the un¬ 
desirable things and should be ever mindful of the pUrifi- 
-cafion (?) of his cities and thus strengthen himself and 
increase his longevity just as a man strengthens his own 
body and increases his longevity by consulting good doctors, 
by learning the proi>erties of the seven Dhatus. . . . 


■vm 
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Section 2. The 






Origin of the King’s Power , g 

While the Vijayanagara monarchs recognized the need 
of agreeing with the ancients that the general lines on 
which adndnistratidn was to be conducted were to be those 
which were based on Dharma, there was one important 
detail in the observance of which mediaeval practice was 
allowed to transgress completely ancient tradition. This 
was in connection with the origin of the king’s power. 
From the Vedic age had been handed down the belief in 








the divinity of the kings,In olden times it was '‘pre- 


111 ;!#. 




eminently associated with his participation in the great 
political sacrifices”.® The earlier writers agreed as regards 
assimilating the functions of the king to those of various 
specified deities.® ^ 

This notion of the divine nature of the king, how'ever, 
^ave place to new dogmas in later tiiries when Hindu 
"political writers took a more rational view of sovereignty. 
They inculcated the older notions of the paramount 
importance of the king,® but dwelt less frequently on h\s 
-divine nature. li took some time before the old principle 
—whiidi was understood in the Puranas as referring to the 
king, in the form of a mortar, with a divine body*—was 
finallv modified to suit the changing, times. The later 
Hindu writers maintained that the duties of the king were 










> Amuktamiilyada, Canto IV, v, 271-2,-Bp, ,iS7-”8 (Ed. Vavi)la Rama- 
Wmy): 7I-N./IV, P. Ill, p. 74- , , ,, 

- » C.liosaL Hind, Pol. Tfieor. p. 28, (1st ed.); p. 124. (2nd-ed.) 

' : Ibid.^ (ist, ed). . 

Parva, LXVH, p. 215; Ghosal, tfc.d., PP-174-S. (*«• ed,). 

p. 127'seq (and. ed.). ,, • ' ■ ,1., 

» Ghosal, ibid., p. 217 - (‘St. ed.): p. .i?6 -tei]. (2nd. ed.) ^ 

• /&id., pp. 224-5, (jst. ed.); p. 184 (*f>d,ed.) ' 
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nger limited to Kshatriyas only. This was the vi5w' 
ot Medhatithi, amplified by Vijfianeslvara.^ According to 
Mitraniis^ra, the duties of kingship were extended to all the 
rulers, and even to subordinate officials.'* * When royalty 
was thus no longer the monopoly of the Kshatriyas,* a 
modification of the classical ideas Was bound to follow. 
Hence we find in the ^ukranlfi the dying echoes of the 
earlier doctrine of the divinity of the king side side With 
the enunciation of the new principle in the following words : 
“The ruler has been made by Brahma a servant of the 
people, getting his revenue as remuneration. His sov.- 
ereignty, however, is only for protection”.^ Then again : 
“From the very moment a man attains the position of a 
king through skill, might or valour, no matter whether he 
is properly anointed and duly installed of not, he shall 
begin to rule his subjects according, to Nlti, being always 
above board and ever the holder of the sceptre”.® And the 
clas.sical theory of the divine nature of the king received 
its death-knell in the following statement of S’ukracharya: 
“The king is honoured because of these qualities. It is not 
birth that makes a king. He is not respected so much 
because of his ancestry, as for his prowess, strength and 
valour”.® Thus was promulgated a principle which justi¬ 
fied monarchial authority on the sole ground of merit.^ 
S'ukracharya’s conception of kingship anticipates the 
origin of the mediaeval monarchy of southern India; and 
one may have applied the statement of S'ukra to the sons 
of Sangama were it not for the difficulty one finds in recon¬ 
ciling the theory of S'ukracharya with that of the celebrated 
writer Madhavacharya, whose influence was profound in the 
early days of the Vijayanagara Empire. Madhava is inclined 
to give a dogmatic interpretation to the old theory in his 
commentary on Para^ara, thus: “Now the word rdjan 
applies to Kshatriyas alone, and not to one qualified for 


^ Ghosnl, Hind, PoL Theor,, pp. 234-5 PP* 234-5 ed.); pp- i 93 » 

197; seq, (2nd. ed.) 

* Ibid,, pp. 262-3, (*st. ed.); pp. 223-4. (2nd: ed.) 

^ Infra Volume 11 , Chaptef III. Brahmans. See also Acharya, Dicty, 
of Ind. Afch., p. 60, 

* Sukranlti, 1 , 1 . 375, p. 24. ’ V 

Ibid,, I, 11. 52-4, pp. 67. 

* /fold., I., 11 . 363-4, p. 24* 

VGhosal, ibid., pp. 254-5 (ist, ed.) ; p. 214 (2nd. ed.) 




■'ii^^pisrtion, which 

" S^ikrachSry^ ■ but ■ -al'^'witiV ■ 
of the very founders wlwj^;. 
AlMhav^^arya Jiirnself helped to stabilize, is; % la 
extent qualified by the following words offthfe sarne higi 
authority i “^As the divine incarnation in the form of RLIima ' 
came ■ into being for punishing the,; toighty ' 
and others like him, so the divine ine«^a^A|in‘ 
itfte fpriir) of the king (Rajuvatdta) is born^for the purpose of 
puni^ing lowly beings like thieves and the rest”.^’ The 
'theory of the divine incarnation in the form of the king 
is reflected in the following words of Krishna Deva Raya, 
who writes: “Manu, Dapdadhara and others became known 
as’ addicted ta Dharma only by finding out the mistakes of 
th^.:subjects and punishing them. The anointed king: wh6 
'is ^yal to God and who is created by God (,f*rajapati) ini 
vanPus forms for the purpose of ruling tlie subjects Js' 
kno'j'i'n by various terras which are sanctioned by the vedas, 
as Virat, Sarhrat, and should put up wi.th the trouble and 
relieve the sufferings of the world. If he does not do this, . 
tile purpore of his creation is not fulfilled”.® The terp|, 
SanirUt lorries us to the Vedic conception of the positidfi- 


pf the universal monarch*; the i( 

dea of the anointed king 

’ Ghosal, . 

Hind, Pol Theor., pp, 260-2 ( 

[ist ed,); p. 220, (2n(J. ed.). The 


cl qiff ff g: i 

f? Hiir Wdfi&l: I 

qscf qctf ^ efiRnff I 

.. -so • sp 

fiRsr^R ff s 

Parai^afa-samhita, I, p. 1 , Ichara-kanija, Adhyaya, i, vv. 60-2, p- 445 * 
For Madhava’s explnnatlon of the point in que^iony p. 449 (ed. by, 

Pandit Vnman iSSstri Islamapurkar); Para 4 afa-Mddhaviy(^t)tharm^^sastfmHf 
lchi|ra^^ai?^a, Adhyfiya, i, vv. 61-3, pp. 2 S 9 i ^62-3. (V^enk^^^aiyya). 

■ Gho$hal» ibid, 

• Amuhta'niatyadat v, 285; J.LH. IV, P. HI, p. 76* 

; * Macdbnell, Vedic Mythology, p, 24; Ghpsal, P '34 (tst ed,) i 
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by Prajapatiy to the dogmatism of Vidyaranya j and 
the purpose for which the king is created, to the ^ner 
views of Sukracharya. It is in the last detail that Kfishna 
Deva Raya truly confesses the needs of the times/ The 
basis of the king’s authority in the. Vijayanagara age is 
to be sought, therefore, not in the dogma of the divine 
nature of the king, which was inapplicable either to the 
sons of Saftgama of to Krishna Deva Raya himself, but 
in the solution of the fundamental question of the times—the 
protection and encouragement of the Hindu Dharma/ 


Section 3, Position of the King 
A. In Relation to Society 


The earlier notions of the divinity of the king having 
thus been modified in later times, it remains to be seen 
whether the corresponding ideas about the position of 
sovereignty also underwent any alteration in subsequent 
ages. The adherence of the early Hindu canonists to the 
theory of the divine nature of kingship may at first sight 
seem to be most uncompromising, especially as expressed 
Manu. Nevertheless, it is curious to observe that their 
attitude was to some extent characterized _ by tolerance. 
This is seen when we deal again with the topic of protection 
which we discussed once from the point of view^of the right 
which the king could claim in levying a specified rate of 
taxation. We shall now analyse the same question from 
the standpoint of the obligation which the king owed to the 
people for having received from them a certain amount of 
revenue. In other words, we shall explain the position of 
the king “as a moral element in the social system”/ 

The acknowledgment of the king as an integral part 
of the social order presupposes, on his part, the observance 
of the very principle which brought into being his soverr 
eigrvty—viz.,, the principle of protection, which now resolves 
itself into the foremost of his duties. The second duty of 
the king is his adherence to the dictates of polity (dandantti) 
in the fullest measure. Thus in the code of Manu : “A 


^ As regards Krishna Deva Raya’s idea of protection, see supra. Chapter 






-kirtg who protects the created beings in accordance with 
■the sacred law and smites those worthy of corporai_punish- 
ment, daily offers (as it were) sacrifices at which hundred 
thousands (are given as) fees’It was also the duty of 
ihe king to respect the traditional rights and customs of 
individuals as well as of collective bodies.! The duties of 
lawful punisiiment, giving State-relief to the Brahmans and 
other people, fighting the enemy, levying taxes, administer¬ 
ing justice, appointing State officials, and performing 
sacrifices—these are some of the duties of the kings that 
are given in the dharma-sutras." To these may be added 
the personal duties of the king as mentioned in detail in 
tlie 

Classical as well as mediaeval theory, as regards this 
question, may be set side by side with the maxims of 
Krishna Deva Raya. “ . . . So with very great care 
and according to your power you should attend to the work 
of protecting (the good) and punishing (the wicked) with- , . 
out neglecting anything that you .see or hear. In the Case 
of impossibilities, you should throw the burden on the 
God Vishnu (Punciarikjiksha) who is the Protector of the 
afflicted who take refuge in him”.® ‘‘You should not think 
that ruling a kingdom-is a sin and feel embarrastsed how to 
get rid of the sin. The scriptures do not ordain any im¬ 
possible thing. Therefore you should rule the kingdom 
to the be.st of your ability”.® “A crowned king should 
alvvays rule with an eye towards Dharma. The lives of the 
Gods like Varuna, Indra, Vaisirayana, Vayu, and Agni are 
the result.s of their actions in several previous births. The 
various worlds, as the B/m, Bhuvah, and Suvah owe their 
positions to Dharma. So, skilfully fulfilling your Dharma,' 
you get rid of your tliree-fold debt and attain fame among 
your equals”/ 



’ Manu, Vni, 306. See also 303, 307, p. 307; Sdfiti Parva, LXIX, pp. 
228-31; G.hosnl, Hind. Pol. Theor., pp. 184-6. op. c 5 t. (ist. ed.) 

^ Crautama, XI, 20-1, p. 237; Ghosal, p. 16 (is?t. ed.) ; Majuindar. 

Corporate Life, in Ancient India, p.X^o, seq. 

^ Manu, Yll, p. 216, seq.; Gantama, XI, p. 234, seq: Apastamha, 
11 , 10, 25, p. i6t, seq., VaMshtha, XIX, p. ^ 6 , seq,; ^ 


’18, p. r<i9, seq. See Ghosal, p. 62. (ist ed.) 


* .^tikranUi, 1. 11. 551-72, pp* * 36-7. 

Amuktamalyada, v. 285; J.f.H., IV, P, III., p. 77. 
Ibid., V. 284, p, 76. 

Ibid., v> 285, pv 77 - 
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B. In relation to Other Parts of Sovereignty 



The recognition of the king as an integral jpart of 
society did not prevent legists from considering the relation 
in which he sfOod to the other parts of sovereignty. The 
disappearance of the classical theory of the divine origin of 
the king was in itself an indication of the growing claims 
that were being put forward in support of the inter-depend¬ 
ence of the different parts which constituted sovereignty. 
When the ancient writers introduced the notion of protec¬ 
tion, they ushered in at the same time the idea of divided 
responsibility between the king and his ministers, and of 
the limitations on the authority of the king. It is true 
that even in thei earliest times royal action was to a Certain 
extent limited by the highest moral and spiritual sanction.' 
But what -definitely diminished the importance of the ruler 
as a despot with an atmosphere of divinity around him, 
was the principle which made the mini.ster an indispensable 
adjunct to sovereignty. Since neither the king nor his 
minister alone, nor both of them combined, could solve 
the growing demands of the Stat&X there necessarily were 
introduced the financial, military an^ foreign departments,® 
the ministers in charge of every one of which were to a 
large extent responsible for the effective execution of the 
orders of the sovereign. It is exactly this sense of respon¬ 
sibility being shared between the king and his great officers 
that is expressed in the maxims of Krishna! Deva Raya on 
what may be called the civil service of Vijayanagara. 

Before we deal with them, we may acquaint ourselves 
with the words of Kautilya, who explains to us the relations 
of the king, to other parts of sovereignty thus: . . it is 

verily the king who attends to the business of appointing 
ministers, priests, and other servants including the super¬ 
intendents of several departments, the application 
remedies against the troubles of his people, and of his 
kingdom, and the adoption of progressive measures; when 
his ministers fall into trouble, he employs others; he is 
ever ready to bestow rewards on the worthy and inflict 
punishment on the wicked . . The interdependence 

of the several component parts of the State is more clearly 
given in the SuhranUi thus : “The kingdom is an organism 


‘ Gliosal, Hind. Pol Theor., p. 41. (i«t ed.) 

» Ihid., p. 86. (ist ed.) 

* Arthaidsira, Bit. VIII, Ch. I, 322, pp. 377-8. 
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:.^en limbs, vW,j.-il:he Sovereign, the Minister, the Frien 
tife Treasure, the 'Sfhte, the Fort, and the Army.__Of these 
seven constituent elements of the kingdom, the King or 
sovereign is the head, the Minister is the oye, the Friend 
is the ear, the Treasure is the mouth, the Army is the mind, 
the Fort is the arras, and the State is the legs’*.* 


The Secretariat' 




'tm- 

m 


III; 


Section 4. 

The idea of a ruler conducting the administration of the 
country with the aid of what may be termed civil service 
is as old as Manu. “Even an undertaking easy (in itself) 
is sometimes hard to be accomplished by a single man; 
how much (harder is it for a king), especially (if he has) 
no assistant, (to govern) a kingdom which yields great 
revenues’’.* Krishna Deva Riiya was evidently conversant 
with the injunction of Manu, if one may say so from the 
following statement made in his poem : “When the work 
of a single subordinate (oflicer) is entrusted to a number 
{Of men and when each of them is assisted by his friends 
the business of the State may easily be accomplished. On 
the other hand when the staff is decreased, work cannot be 
turned out when business increases. No business can be 
accomplished by money alone without the co-operation of 
/many big officers. For having them in due subordination 
the following are essential—absence of greed, absence of 
cruelty and truthfulness’’.® 

From theory we may now turn our attention tO'the actual 
state of affairs in Vijayanagara. The existence of a sort 
of a secretariat is proved by the writings of foreign tra¬ 
vellers. ’Abdur Razzaq says: "On the right hand of the 
palace of the Sultan (i.e., the Vijayanagara Emperor) there 
is the dmdn-khdna, or minister’s office, which is! extremely 
large, and presents the appearance of a chihal svMm, or 
forty-pillared hall; and in front of it there ruris a raised 
gallery, higher than the stature of a man, thirty yards long 
and six broad, where the records are kept and the scribes 
are seated’’.* • 

Nuniz has some details to give about the secretariat. 


* Sukramii, Ch. I, IL 121-4, p, ii. See also GU. XI, 11 , i4i'^62, pp, 68-9, 

, ® Manu, 55, p. 224, 

* Amuktamatyada, T., vv* 214*5 ; /./.H,;, IV,, P-66* 

* * Elliot, Hist, of India, IV t p. According to Elliot, the divan- 

khdna was on tl)e right hand of the palace; hut according to Major 
it was on the left*hand side. Major, India, p. 25, Sewell evidently follows 
Major. For, Emp., p. 91, n, (2). 
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/captains and lords of this kingdom of Bisnaga, as 
Ten those who are at Court as those : Whd are away from 
it, have each one his secretary who g'oes to the palace in 
order to write to him and let him know what the King is 
doing; and the/ manage so that nothing takes place of 
which they do not soon know, and day and night they are 
always in the palace. And the King also, when he leaves 
the palace, takes with him on his own account secretaries; 
who write what the King says, and the favours he bestows, 
and with whom he spoke, and upon what subject, and 
what his determination was; and to these men is given 
a credit equal to that of the Evangelists, because they say 
that whenever the King speaks there must be something 
worthy to bo recorded, and also that such a record is neces¬ 
sary for their remembrance. Thus no written orders are 
ever issued, nor any charters granted, for the favours he 
bestows or the commands he gives; but when he confers a 
favour on any one it remains written in the registers of 
these secretaries. The King however gives to the recipient 
of the favour a seal impressed in wax from one of his 
rings, which his minister keeps, and these seals serve for 
letters patent”.* 

The inscriptions as well as the accounts of travellers 
throw some light on the general features of the adminis¬ 
tration of Vijayanagara. The king was assisted by a 
council of ministers. About the council we have some 
details in the chronicles of the Portuguese travellers. Nu* 
niz, while describing an incident in the diplomatic relations 
between Krishna Deva Raya and Sultan ’Adil Shah, re¬ 
lates that the latter had harboured at his court a man called 
“Cide”, who had misappropriated the revenues belonging to 
the Hindu Government. ’Idil Shah sent an letter to Vijaya¬ 
nagara professing innocence in the Cide affair. ‘‘When 
those who had come from the King returned faearin||^ the 
YdallcSo’s answer,; the King showed great indignation at 
it, and held that the peace was broken; he at once ordered 
to appear before him the great lords of his Council, and 
had the letter read aloud so that all might hear. As soon 
as it was read he said that without more ado they should 
make ready, since he was determined to take full venge¬ 
ance”. The influence which the councillors had on the 


‘ Sewell, For. -Emp., pp. 374 -S. See also Taylor, O.H. MSS., II, pp. 
171, 199, seq., for some notices of the secretariat of the provincial rulers. 
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Emperor is thus described by the Siimc traveller, 
the councillors advised the King, saying that tor ; 


But 
such a 

small suni of money as this it was not well so to act; that, 
be should think of what would be said and talked of through¬ 
out the world ; and that if he was bent'on breaking so 
prolonged a peace for silch a trifling cause, he should call 
to mind that there never wa.s any honesty in a Moor; tiiat 
others w'ere to blame in that which Cide had done; and 
that if Cide should dare to come to that war which was 


\va«e 


d in order to take vengeance on him, then it would 


be well tliat those who accompanied him should die, but 
that they knew that Cide would keep well away from the 


army. 


‘The councillors, however, saw that the King remained 
unmoved from his determination to make war, and they 
then counselled him, saying‘Sire, do not go to war by 
that route (DabuII), but go against Rachol, which now be¬ 
longs to the Ydallcao but of old was part of this kingdom ; 
then the Ydallcao will be forced to come to defend it, and 
thus thou wilt take vengeance jointly both on one and the 
other'. The King held this advice to be good and prepared 
for his departure. . . 

In the above passage we have evidence of a council, 
of the stubborn stand made by the Emperor as regards the 
question of war, of the equally ijersistent attitude of the 
counciliors, and finally, of the manner in which the ruler 
yielded to the advice of his ministers.^ Whether the 
ministers were able to have their own way in a!! important 
matters cannot be made out; what we may assert is the 
fact that the king governed witli the aid of a council. The 
remarks of Barbosa seem to confirm the evidence of Nuniz 
as regards the existence of a council. Barbosa speaks of 
a council-room thus : “This King has a house in which 
he meets with the governors and his officers in council upon 
the affairs of the kingdom. . . Firishtah also speaks of 
a council summoned by the king. While relating the 
events of Deva Raya's reign, the Muhammadan historian 
says: “He called a council of his nobility and principal 
brahmins. . . .’’’ It was summoned, as we shall see, to 


i'i 


^ SeweWy For, Emp., pp. 3 ^ 4 ’ 5 * , 

2 Barbosa, sStanley, p* 89; Dames thinks it to be the divdn^knana, 1 , 
p. 208, n. (i); Sewoli, pp. 129-30“ 

« Finshtab, Briggs, Ti^c II, p-43<>; Scott, I., p. 118; Sejvell, 

p. 72. 
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the ways and means of improving the Vijayanagara 


army.' 


The council, we may presume, was composed of mini- 
sters appoirited by the king and of the great nobles of the 
kingdom. Tire tiadition of appointing ministers was of 
course in vogue in India since the earliest times.^ In tin? 
following words of S'ukra there is not -only a further 
denial of the divine nature of the king but also an aflirm- 
ation of the importance of the ministers. “Without the 
advice of the Pm/entis, i.e., the Executive Officers, the state 
is sure to be destroyed. If the king fears their control, 
they are good ministers”.’ Then again : “Even the king 
w'ho is proficient in all the sciences and a past-master in 
statecraft should never by himself study political interests 
without reference to ministers”.’ S'ukra is no advocate of 
the superiority of a particular caste as regards the question 
of the .selection of ministers. “One should not notice 
only the caste (or race) or only the family in making the 
selection (of ministers). Work, character, and merit—these 
three are to be respected—neither caste nor family. 
Neitiier by caste nor family can superiority be asserted 
This approaches the maxim of Krishna Deva Raya:“Db 
not have the following as your servants even though they 
are Brahmans : one born of a mean family, one living in 
a Kikata (a S'abara village), one who is not learned, a 
coward, a liar, an Itatayin, one who is not afraid of igno¬ 
miny, a foreigner and one devoid of Dharma”.'"^ The same 
ruler has recorded the following about the procedure to be 
adopted in the council : “In the Council when one officer 
proposes a particular course another may object to it as 
unsuitable througli mere spite of the former. The king 
should discover their individual motives and without deny¬ 
ing ^he statement of either should close the council and then ' 
follow the course adopted by the first councillor, without 
spite”.* * We are not certain whether the Vijayanagara 
monarchs followed this injunction of Krishna Deva Raya; 
but w'e are sure that as regards the selection of ministers, 
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^ Mann, VII, 54"68, pp. 224-6; Sdnti tx.xxi-Ixxxui, pp. y 

268, ; Ghosai, HisU Pol Tkeor,, p. 191* (isSt. ed.) 

® *yukfa>nUi/ Ilf j6i-3, p. 69. ; ^ 

® Ibid., Ur % 3 * 4 . 5-8, PP‘ 54 - 5 * ^ 

* ibid., Ilf tl. in-r2, p. 65. 

* Imuktamdh'ada, v. 209; /././/., IV, P. HI, p. 6$^ 

^ Ibid., V. 227; j.j.n.f Wf p. Ill, p. 67. 
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choice wiis by no means confined to the memhers of 
the sacredotal class. Their ministers were recruited from 
the ranks of Brahmans, Kshatriyas, and Vai^as. The 
office was sometimes hereditary, and sometimes rested on 
selection, ■ - 

Here we may perhaps add a word about the- function 
of the ministers. The post of a minister and of a royal 
chaplain was sometimes held by one and the same man. 
But there is reason to believe that in the generality of 
cases under Vijayanagara, while the raja-gUru was always 
a Brahman, the post of a prime-minister was bestowed on 
a Brahman, a Kshatriya or a Vaii^ya. It is evident, there¬ 
fore, that Sukracharya’s injunction as regards the choice 
of ministers was unconsciously followed by the Vijaya¬ 
nagara monarchs. Information is not forthcoming as to 
how the office of a f mdhdna, or, as he was also called, 
maha-pradhanat was confexred by the king. But we may 
assume from the manner in which similar high offices were 
bestowed on nobles, that appointments were confirmed by 
a idsana. We have so late as a.d. 1639 Venkatapati Deva 
II granting Erekkatte in Hoysala-de^^a to Bhairappa Nayaka 
of the Govala^goifra, by means of a iasana, with the office 
of amara-nayaka along with certain lands.* The granting 
of lands for personal services, or, as in some instances, in 
lieu of salary, was greatly in vogue in those times. Thus in 
A.D. 1416-17 under Ramachandra Odeyar, son of Deva 
Raya, Bhavanayanigaru was given as personal salary 
(anga-jUamu) fields in- the village of BoyaviUa.^ Whether 
ministers were granted lands in lieu of money, as salary, 
cannot be determined. The office of a minister, we may 
note in passing, was in some instances hereditary. Thus 
we are told in a.d. 1382 that Muda Dande^a inherited his 
office from his father.® 

The history of ministers under Vijayanagara now de¬ 
serves to be examined. The most popular name which we 
meet with in early Vijayanagara history is that of Madha- 
vacharya. This name, however, was borne by the celebrated 
Vidyaranya, the author of the Comntefitary on the Vedas; 
by Madhava-mantri, scholar, author and minister; by 


^ My, Arch, Report for 1918, p. 54. 

^ Butterworth-Chetty, Nellore Ins,, 11 , p. 637. But here w6 may observe 
that this personal salary waal granted to him for constructing a tank. 
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1431 the were the following — 'fS 

!;;> ■'./ "f on artisan^, vWX'Agn-gadyana, the frve kinds of work- ’ll 
men, tax on oii-tnills, tax on tortoises (?), stamp on looms, 
inward and outward dues, tax on ntarriages, together with • , • 
the customs dues, food for watcliman, loading of sweepings 
.j; and Gaudy’s claim.^ , / 

i. , Then again we have in the Siim& reign nMtukkdmkkai, 
n(Ufu-viniydgam, paUirai, pddagavari, palavari, puduvan, 
pulugupddu, porpddfi, kasttpadii, fuddvaippadu, nelpddu, 
mttZat/t.fefdj oh the tenants, their cows, horses and goats/ 

In A.D. 1433-4 under orders from the Dalavdyi D&va- 
i:';- ' rajaya Vadayuiavaru, Manuri Devala granted the following . 
taxes for the merit of Deva Raya Maharaya, for the divine 
service of the god Narasimha-deva : tax on marriage, on 
carts, slaves, horses, bullocks, cows, buffaloes, and other 
live stock, on all kinds of grains, oil, women’s clothes and 
other beautiful articles, on temples, watcher’s fees (?surifea- 
kamadaluridialiam) and palace tax.'* '"'ll 

S'ekkayanii and magamai are again mentioned under 
|j;:; . Siiluva Narasinga Deva in a record dated only in the cyclic 

year Ghitrabhami.'V o' 

i;i'.' - About A.D. 1495 herjjunka, (dues on) terraced land 
Y- (HcIa-nudlu-stkaU^^ local dues, tolls, marriage tax, 

loom tax, goat tax(?), and other taxes, besides the plough , 
tax, licence for export, advance tribute, tribute in person 
and “all other rights and dues whatever they may be’’ are 
1 mentioned.* ' ^ 

Even salt pans were taxed a.s appears from the grant . 
of dues by Ghikka Raya to a learned, Brahmana called . 
Ranganatha Bhatta, in A,D. 1505. The dues included '}y: 
lines, tribute, alms gold, corn, grain, tax 

Jangarnas, on marriage, fees on betel leaves, tax on Madi- 
gas, fee.s on salt-pans, tax on Jiyars, customs dues, and 
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^other taxes and burdens {suhUa-^odaldda satftixsta tetige 
horage ellavanu kulava-kadidubittu)d 

Taxes were imposed on mathas and on gold. This is 
evident form the grant made by Ghikka Raya of Ummattur, 
in the reign of Saluva Narasimha, te Alikontja Naga 
Bhatta of the vilkige of MopamuttahaUi in a.d. 1506. The 
gift included customs, inland duties, export duties, the goat 
tax, the potter’s tax, glass tax, caste tax, the samaya tax, 
the duty on sugar cane mills, the duty on large baskets of 
eggs, other fixed duties, with all the changeable dues, the 
tax on horse-grams, Bengal gram, offerings, fines, the tax 
on mathas, and all other customs dues, with the duty on 
gold.^ 

There were taxes on mendicants and fees for grazing 
cattle on the hills. Thus we are told in a.d. 1522—^the 
fees for grazing cattle on the hills, the tax on braziers, the 
, tax on Jangamas, the tax on artificers, the tax on mendi¬ 
cants, the tax on smiths (?), the tax on washermen, the tax 
on barbers, the tax on potters, the tax on oil-mills, the 
customs (?) on Kumba’s grazing land(?), the customs on 
looms, the tax on Madigas (?), the toils of Saliyur (?), and 
all other taxes.'’ 

The tax on salt-pans was sometimes granted along with 
a village. Thus a hamlet separated from Araiyan^eri in 
S'engajunirpattu together with the proceeds on ten salt¬ 
pans was given for worship and repair to the temple of 
S'enganmallsJuram-udaiya-Nayinar at Rajakesarinallur alias 
Taiyur, Chingleput district, in S'aka 1442 (a.d. 1520-1), by 
S'ellappar Vlra Narsimha Raya, in the reign of Krishiia 
Deva Raya.^ 

The taxes in grain and kind current in the reign of that 
monarch can be made out from an inscription from Devak- 
kapuram, North Arcot district, which registers the right of 
cultivation in general to certain Kannadiya (i.e., Kanarese) 
Nayakas who had settled down at a place called Marud'ara- 
ssar-Padaividu. Such rights of cultivation, which have 
been noticed elsewhere in this treatise, were usually granted 
by the treasurer of the temple. In this particular instance 
it was granted by the treasurer who was one of the presid- 


* E.C.p IV, Gu. 67, p. 47, text, p. iiS. 

* E.C., lilt Ml, 95, p, 66,: text, p. 197, 

* E.C., IV, Gu, I, p, 35, text, p. 87. 

* 225 of 1916. 
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ing'^riest's of the Bhikshavritti-matha at Devakkapuram, 
the trustees {tdnattdr), the mdhesvaras, and the Kaikkdla- 
mudaliyars, attached to the temple, and consisted of a per- - 
manent lease of an uncultivated waste land whicli the lessee i 
was authorized to ..reclaim and to settle, to grow crops that 1 
suited him,wet and dry, including plantain, sugar-cane, 
turmeric, ginger, areca and cocoanut; and after doing th>s, 
to pay the taxes in gold and in grain, such as vdsal-koda- 
mai, perkadamai, tari-kkadamai, sekkoUu, eruttudammd- 
dam, nidddrikkam, talaiyarikkam, dsuvakkadarnai, paUadai- 
muldyam, idaiilurai, vetlivari, palavari, puduvari (that may 
be enforced by the palace), nallerudu (good bull), narpasu 
(good cow), nailerumai (good buffalo), narkidd (good ewe), 
konigai, virimuttu, edakkaltdya.m, ’vinUtuppadu, uduga.rai, 
and mugampdrvai. To this list, the other inscriptions add 
palataU, kenikai, sandal, •crmunvilai, malai-amanji, madil- 
amauji, cdullalavu, virutiunuidu, iditu-kadamai, and 

viraraid , ;;. 

The mule-visa tax is mentioned in about A.D. 1525 when 
under Sadasiva Raya in right-hand man {dakshina-bhuja- 
rfandattflda) Krishriappa Nayaka was ruling over Dummi- 
nadu. For the c>fferings of the god Virabhadra of Dummi, 
Keiicha Virannodeyar of the Niradraya-matha of Dummi, 
granted one half of the muU-vtSa (i.e., ; an allowance of 
i/i6th) which tire Gaudas Pattana-svami, and subjects of , : 
Dummi had permitted him to levy.* * fij'' 

We gather tliat there wa.s a tax called somailMkttari, in 
S'aka 1452 (a.D. 1530-1), from the fact that the lands of the 
temple of Jambunatha of Jambai were exempted from it on 
the representation of yaiyappa Nayaka Aiyyan, during the 
rule of Veluru Bommu Nayaka.“ Under Achyuta Raya there 
was a. tax c.a\\ed dutga-danfiyani-'dartana. This is made out 
from the remission of 235 uarafeas in S'aka 1452 (a.d. 1530) 
by Rdyasam AyyaparusugarU, son of i?aya,taw Konda- 
marusayya, from seven villages belonging to the Bhaira- 
vei^yara temple at Mompuru, when he was in charge of the 
fortress of Ghapdikota.* Carpenters in a.d. 1544 had to 
pay a tax.® /odi and oedige are mentioned in a.d. 1545 as 


a 
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' ,152 of iqij,- Bg. Repoft for igi-?, p. laa. „,,i, „ 
» E,C.. Xl, Hk. JS, p. 118. , , . 

* 127 of 1906. , . 

^ 499 or 1906; fur 1908-9, p. n. (9). 

VAX’., X. Bg. 30, p. 235. 
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Tiawng been current in the various parts of Male-nacjiu.* * 

• The Tammalas and others of Mu^iyyam gave as a gift in 
S’aka 1473 (a.D. 1551-2) tfie tax called Mra-mushlUpannu 
to tlie SomeSvara temple of Ranatadiman, in Ghapdikofa- 
rajya.'- It seems that there was no tax on shepherds in 
certain parts of the Vijayanagara Empire. Thus a .'vttittna 
granted by Krishnappa Nayaka’s Agent Dammappa Nayaka 
to the Bili Kurubaru in a.d. 1554 affirms: “In our Biliehed 
country, for the kurubaru (shepherds) in the Benasayiir 
villages there is no sheep tax’’.® Some of the items which 
came under taxes and dues in A.u. 1563, under Sada^iva 
Raya, Avere the following: tribute, quit rent, alms, watch- 
man’.s dues, loss, injustice, miscellaneous tolls for the coun¬ 
cil and account, remission and such other imposts.’* The 
dues mentioned in a.d. 1565-6 were the a^dagada-sunkam 
(the tax levied on the sellers of sheep and similar things?), 
katmlu, (presents?), sunkam from the bharitas (residents?) 
of the stiuila, and the miile-vii^dlha^i (i.e^, the original tax 
levied proportionately upon the profits of traders).® 

Under Rama Raya Vitthala Raya these were some of 
the items of revenue: melvdram, upddlii, ■vimydgam, with 
the dues to the king (QairQfisapu uirL-irojil) viz., tirvaikkatyain, 
lahkdbdgam, including the fee for the maintenance of the 
hill forts of Jayatuhga-nadu, and S'ijaivay, tirigaikadamai, 
larikkadamai (tax on looms), uMaipattam, pddivilai 
(fishery), and taxes on the Idangai and Valangai 
classes. Chennadeva Chola-maha-arasu made for the 
merit of Rama Rajayya a grant of the taxes bi^ige and 
hiirdda of Kikkeri to the mahdjanas of various gotras, 
sdkluls, and sutrasj This latter tax together with /odt is 
also mentioned in S'aka 1505 (a.d. 1583-4) in the days of 
S'riranga Raya Deva.® The five classes of artificers in¬ 
clude in the Pafichalas of Budhial-sime had to pay till 
A.D. 1573 a tax on avail or bench called ade-van which in 
that year was cancelled by the governor SVipati Raja 
Vallabha Rajayya Deva Maha-arasu.® Taxes were levied 


> E.C., IX. Nl. 81. p. 48. 

“ 349 of *905- . . .. -. 

‘ E.C.. Xt, Jl. 2, p. 84. 

* E.C., V, P. I, Hn. 2, p. 2 ; text, .P. 11, p. 2. 

‘ Butterworth-Chetty, Nellore Ins., II, p. 947)- o. 

* Ep. Report U)i‘ 1917, p. t3i- ‘ 

^ My. Arch. Report for 1914-15, p. 6t. 

* 266 of 1916. 

* E.C., XII, Ck. 8, p. 71. 


(i)j in, p. 1498. 
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4^* *,„Yi^p<»tns, eggs, the and day of an extra month, and on 
'oiPmilis in about a,D. 1581.* The names of the taxes 
nagan-bnada, asave<fJidlu, and birudulu are also included 
in an inscription of the same year.The taxes in Devapura 
(in Sugutur ?) in^ about the same year were the following; 
er%ganikei h&nikey^ hitada, ulupe, and vartane/ 




In S'aka 1525 (a. 11. 1603-4), weavers had to pay tax to the 
TintriijIsVara temple in the Tindivanain taluk, South Arcot . 


m 


. district.'* The washermen who resided in the fifty-six 
countries of Belur-sime were required to pay, in a.d. 1650, 
a tax at the rate of one vardha for a girl or a woman, four 
uamfea for a widow.** An inscription dated only in the 
cyclic year Dhatu but falling in the S'aka year 155S (a.d. 
1636-7) records the remission of the cannon tax {birangi- 
vdri) to a private individual belonging- to the Anjujadi 




Panchalattar of Kutiyeita-rfirmai by Akkaijpa Nayaka, the 
dahivfiyi of Anegundi Venkatapati Raya.'' 


Section 5. Land Revenue Settlement 






' A. Theory and. Practice in Pre-Vijayanagara Days 

The outstanding item in the fiscal adrainistratioa of 
Vijayanagara which brought in the greatest amount of 
revenue was, it may be presumed, that concerning land. 
We may note a few general observations on this important 
question of land revenue, especially as it was understood by 
the earlier roonarchs, before we dwell at some length on the 
fiscal arrangement of the Vijayanagara times. Land 
revenue questions have been minutely dealt with by the 
Hindu writers on polity.^ The careful attention which, for 
instance, the authors of the Sukranlti have bestow(id on it 
shows that it was a matter of deep concern to the rulers and 
statesmen of mediaeval times. In the system of Sukra it 
seems to .have been thoroughly centralized. He suggests 
two modes of realizing revenue—it may be farmed out to 
one rich man in the, village, who is to advance the entire 
sum in periodical instalments to the government, or revenue 
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fectors may be appointed by the Slate, who are to be 
offieers of the central government for the purpose of realiz¬ 
ing the dues from the cpltivators. They are to receive salary 
at certain specified fates which we shah enumerate in detail 
in a, later connection. Each cultivator is' to have for him¬ 
self a deed of rent or tax bearing the government seal.‘ 
Some of thCvSe general principles mentioned in S'ukra’s 
NUisdra governed the action of the -Vijayanagarat monarchs 
who, as will be seen presently, over and above appointing 
officers to collect revenue, leased out estates according to 
what w'as called the guttige (or gutta) system. We are 
not certain whether the salary of the revenue officials under 
Vijayanagara was according to the injunctions of S'ukra. 
Neither are we in a position to determine with certainty 
whether the bifurcation of the revenue administration advo¬ 
cated by S'ukra into the departmeftts under two ministers 
called amdtya and sumantra^, was followed by the Hindu 
monarchs of Vijayanagara, although there are reasons to 
assume that the officials who were entrusted with the res¬ 
ponsibilities of revenue administration under them have 
exercised the powers which in the ^ukrantti are attributed 
to the Finance Minister (or sumantra) and the Minister of 
Realization (or amdlya).^ 

A glimpse into the revenue settlement in southern India 
prior to the rise of the sons of Sangama may be of .some 
importance in tracing the method which these latter and 
their successors followed in the solution of this vital 
question of administration. The perfection to which the 
sy.stem of revenue administration attained in the Tamil 
land, which formed the bulk of the dominions of the Vijaya¬ 
nagara emperors in the south and east, is fully borne out 
by numerous epigraphical records from the earliest times 
till the thirteenth century of the ChristiarT era. We may 
not be far wrong in affirming that the Vijayanagara rulers 
must have secured the tradition of revenue administration 
from the Tamil kings, although in the Karnataka proper 
they undoubtedly profited by the system which had prevail¬ 
ed in the governments of the Hoysala and Chalukya mon¬ 
archs. In the Tamil land the revenue administration was 
thoroughly centralized. An inscription dated in the 124th 


* SukranUi, IV, ii, 1 . 247, p. 149. 

* Ibid., n, II., 204-6, p. 73. 

* SarWar, Prt.v. Rnr.k.^ H. P. f, p- Tt?t- 
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gives us the following interesting details :, 

‘'The land of those land-holders in villages of Bfah- 
manas, in villages of Vaikhanasas, and in villages of 
Srainanas (i.e., tlie Jainas) in Sdla-nadti, in the adjacen.t 
disi riots included in the Sdlanadu, in Tondai-nadu, and ih ' 
'. Pand'-nadu aJias Rajaraja-vaia-nadu wFio have not paid, 
on the lands owned by them, the taxes due from villages, 
along with the other inhabitants of these villages, tor three 
years, of which two are completed, between the i6tb and 
23rd years of our reign, shall become the property of the 
village, and shall be liable to be sold by the inhabitants 
*■ of those villages to the exclusion of the defaulting land¬ 
holders, Also, the land of those who have not paid the 
taxes due from villages for three years, of which two are, 
completed, from the 24di year of our regin, shall be liable 
to be sold by inhabitants of those villages to the exclusion 
Vjt of the defaulting land-holders’’. This order “accordingly, 
having been written by the royal secretary, Rajakijsari- 
' ' nalluru .Kilavan, and having been approved by tlve chief 
Secretar-y, Mummudi Sola-Brahma-Marayan and by Mum- 
mudi Sola Po^an, (this order) was engrossed from dicta¬ 
tion on the 143rd day of the 24th year of the reign”.’ 

The detailed land-survey, the existence of royal regis- 
ters, of roj."al officers, and the strictness with which the 
1; , monarchs dealt with the defaulters even after the lapse of 
some years,—all these are implied in the above order given 
in the reign of Rajaraja. That this was not only a feature 
of that rrionarch’s reign but was also common through¬ 
out Tamil history is evident from the inscriptions of other 
Tamil kings. Thus the land survey conducted in the 
sixteenth year of the reign of Kulottuhga Chola I and the . 
remission of the customs duties brought to him the well 
known title of S^uhgandamrta Chdla.^ In the reign, of that 
monarch, however, it appears that assesments were not 
regularly paid to the royal treasury, and that dues from 
tenants con.sequently got accumulated. The king’s order 
(Hmmtkha) wiiich declared that the holdings of such of 
llv the tenants as had not cleared their dues by the forty- 
seventh year of the reign must be sold to any purchaser 
iiat would buy them and the money remitted to the 



’ Ep. Eepon for 1897 (loth August), p. 1. , 
* 98 of 1^10; Ep. Report for 1910, pp. 91-2. 
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Sury, was received by the assembly 6t" Vanavahmadevi- 
chaturvedimahgalam in that year. AGCordingly the lands 
owned by some Brahman tenants who, being unable to 
pay the taxes,-had resigned their land and left the villages, 
were sold to the temple of 'riruchchepneri-Udaiyar at 
Tiruchchij;ai.‘ In the forty-ninth year of the king’s reign 
a similar measure was passed as regards lands forfeited 
to the village assembly of Konerirajapurara by tenants 
who had deserted the village being unable to pay the 
taxes." The revenue survey conducted in the sixteenth year 
of Kulottunga is confirmed by another inscription found 
at Tirumayanam in the Tanjore district.^ 

To the Tamils even the minutest details of land measure¬ 
ment were known. Thus in the times of Rajaraja I land 

1 


as small in extent as ^ 


of a veil was measured 


52,428,800,000 , 
and assessed to revenue.The revenue survey made in the 
sixteenth and fortieth years of Kulottunga I was called 
aiavu;^ while that conducted in the seventh year of Raja- 
Kesarivarman alias Chakravarti Vikrama Choja Deva was 
named ulagalavu.^ The details of land survey, as remarked 
above, were entered in royal registers. About revenue 
account-books and officials we have also ample evidence.’’ 
In A.D. 1067 revenue order of king Vira Rajendra Deva 
was communicated by six officers of the udankuttam and 
two-and-thirty officers of the vidaiyil in the presence of ten 
officers of the piiravuvari-tinaikkalam.^ In the sixteenth 
year of Jafavaraman alias Tribhuvanachakravartin Vira 
Paitdy«i gift of land was made under the orders of the 
assembly of S'ervanmahadevi-chaturvedimangalam, Tinne- 
velly district, and the taxes on this land were deducted in 
the account registers.® 

As regards the title-deeds of land we have some details 
in the history of the reign of Kulottunga III. The order 
of the king written by his royal secretary (tirumandirdlai) 
was generally addressed to the executive members of the 


^ 98 of 1910; Ep. RepoYb for 1910, pp. 91-2. 

* 647 of 1909 ; Ep. Report fot 1910, p. 92. 

- * * 55 of *906. 

* S.LI.\ 11 , p. 62 ; Bp. Report for 1907, p. 76. 

* 440 of 1912. 

* 455 of 1905. 

/ 5 ././., Ill, P. n, p. 213. 

. * i8i of 1915; Ep. Report for 1916, .pp. 118-9. ‘‘’oe also S./.l., Ill, P.1, 
pp. 38-9, 
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assembly, temple priests, managing committee, 
and the supervisors of the temple. The names of the royal 
officers, and especially of four royal secretaries entrusted 
with the work of drafting the royal order, are mentioned. 
The original title-deeds of the lands granted and other 
connected documents such as the resolution of the village 
asserhbly to make the land rent-free from the donor or to 
distribute the due tax on the other assessed lands of 
the village, had to be deposited in the safe custody in a 
room or office of the temple called tirukkaiotli-fandmam 
together with the sale-deeds, if any. It is gathered also 
that there was a committee in each village called S&t j/aro/u 
ui_ Qu0u>ds&r which was solely entrusted with the duty of 
classifying lands according to their yielding capacity and 
measuring them.* * 

When we come tQ the times of the Pandya rulers, 
Jatavarman Kulai^kara I and Majavarman Sundara 
Pandya I, in the latter half of the 12th century a.d., we 
meet with an elaborate system of revenue administration. 
The inscriptions of these rulers include a number of docu^ 
ments repeating one and the same transaction three, and 
.sometimes four, times, but with a different purpose each 
time. The king in his royal camp at some place is ap¬ 
proached by a minister or by a private person or body of 
persons and requested to make a gift of a particular land 
to a temple, or oftener to make a land which had been 
already granted, tax-free. “The .submission of the request 
(vijilapti) was perhaps a customary procedure . . . There 
appears to have been in the South Indian courts a regular 
officer called Vijnapti who.se busine.ss it was to communicate 
such requests. The king promises to do so , . . solemnly 
and orders that the necessary dim and the ulavari from the 
Revenue Department may be duly issued. This forms the 
first document of the triple series-and was called evidently 
drmukha or tirumugam, being .signed by one or two of 
the king’s officers. The executive order (olai or kelvi) which 
is issued sometime after,—often some years**—is addressed 
to the authorities at (sic) the spot where the land-gift is 
made, wath in.structions to make the land tax-free in favour 
of the specified temple, and generally begins w'ith the title 


‘ Ep. Report for I 9 i 4 » ^ 9 « We may observe here that the extent, 

ownership, asse.ssment, clas.sific.ation, ^tc, of land had to be noted in village 
and temple registers by clerks especially appointed for the purpo.se. 

* 682 of 1916. - 
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an was called videlvidiigu,^ and that Under the Western ‘ j 
Chalukya king Somesivara in a,d. 1048-9, ^kerwda-g'a?e 7 7 
The rod which was used in the reign of the Hoysala king, ,! 
Ballala li, in hSaka 1100 (ajx 1178-9), was known as 
drohuTa-mallaJ' We are uncertain, however, about the,^^' ^ 
uniformity of these measuring rods. ' 
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„ The, Vijayanagara monarchs followed the Karnataka 
method of naming the measuring rod after one of the titles 
of the king. This accounts for the nijavihhndan-'kdl and 
the gandara-gandun-kdl, which for the sake of publicity, 
were cut oh stone.* * The former appears in S'aka 1360 (a.d. 
1438-39) under Deva Raya II.V The standard rod was 
thirty-four feet in length.* The existence of a standard rod 
presupposes that there was uniformity in the nneasureraent 
of land.Land was divided into two or three kinds. In 
the Karnataka dry and wet lands were called gaddc arid 
beddalu.^ But the more universal classification of landwas 
after the Tamilian method of dividing it into "nany'cy; or wet 
land, funsey or dry land, and topfa or groves, ofchards 
and woods. This threefold division has survived to our 
days.® When land was thus classified into different kinds, 
and the fields demarcated, the boundaries were shown gen- 
erally by means of stones bearing the sign of a dwarf, 
(Famana), and somtimes by what were called Ldkesvara 
.stones.*® A newly formed plot of ground thus marked wms 
divided into shares which were generally bestowed on per- : 
.sons of conspicuous merit. Thus S'rTgiribhupala,. or SVi- • 
girindra, the brother of Deva Raya II,hn A.D. 1424, while 
ruling from his provincial capital of Maratakapuri, gave 
the village of Nipatataka alias Vijayarayapuram (mod. 
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^32 of iqi2. 

Fleet, /. ->1., , IV,, p. i8r., ' a ; 

* 83 of 1912, The grain-measure under BallaUa III is mentioned in 
connection with the gift of land to the temple of ThTivuInga]arida*Porumaj 
by the assembly of Veljavur in Perur-nadu, under the name of tiruvatiaikkdh\ ^y;^^^ 
t^s of 1910. , 

■* 212 of 1916. ,, , 'V < . . 9 

^ IQ3 of 1916. 

' * Ep> Report for 1916, 

See F:C., X, Mb. 17' 

, * E.C., 11. No. 33S,, p. 144. ; , (l.«S 

' * Ellis, A!ffra.^j Right, p. 47. (1818 ed). * \ 

E.C., IV. Gu. 67, p. 47; E.C.. Ill; Ml. 95, p. 65; TN, 41, p. 75. 
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iipperi, North Arcot district) to a Brahman named , 
vSarapat Kumrirn Panclita, who was well versed in the - 
science of iyurveda. This learned man divided the village 
into fifty-six shares, gave two to the temple, one for feeding 
Brahmans, retaining twenty-two for his own use and 
bestow'ed the rest on his brothers, relatives and learned ; 
men.* *' ^ 

Lands brought under cultivation, and sometimes entire 
hamlets and villages, were sold. In a.d. 1403 six villages 
together with their five hamlets rated at 150 honnu were 
sold at 150 ■aaraha /'the price of the day”.® These .trans¬ 
actions relating to the sale of land were often conducted 
in the presence of all the people concerned. Tn a.d. 1407 
Tipanna-ayya, with the consent of all the tidd people of 
the iraga Eighteen Kampana and all the cultivators of 
the three cities, sold to Bommann-a-ayya land (specified) 
in the Mayise village rated at 60 hon, wherein to make 
an agmhdra, and other land (specified) at the rate of 
three ga (dydiia) for land yielding one ga (dyMa) receiv¬ 
ing the price of 200 ga (dyana).^ Thirdly of land, 

in Arunavalli were sold for eighty ■Jwmha, in a.d. 1427.* i 
The people were careful enough to pay a reasonable price 
of land. Certain Gaudas in a.d. 1475 bought from Govinda 
Deva, son of Kanchi .S'arnbu Deva, land at the proper 
price, which was forty-five gady&na.^ Nobles as well as 
ordinary citizens had to buy or sell land on payment of 
money. When Channaraya Odeyar of Danavisa and 
Samantabhadj-a Deva of Ggrusoppe' wanted to provide for 
the, offering in the temple of S'antl:^vara, they paid a tri¬ 
bute to the palace and accjuired thirty khandis of land cost¬ 
ing 120 gadymia.® ' 

The price of land varied according to the nature of sod. - 
Thi.s explains why in a.d. 1588 they paid for seventy-two^^^:’/^^^^ 
khandiiga of ricedand at Nagalapura sixty ©arafea, for 150 
hhanduga in Aradikoppa, loo ■aam/ia, and for thirty 
khariduga in Kagalagodu, twenty vanlha.'^ This system 








^ S. k; Aiyangar/Xa^ p/ in the Madras Museum, N. 9, 

■pp. ,45-6.'' 1: "l.d'y: 

^ E.C,, VT, Kpl 52, p. 87. 

* li.C.; Vin, TK 19D, p. 203. See , m/m. Volume It, Chapter, VIII. 
Corporate Life in Social Mcitters. 

• it.C., VI, Kp. 27, p. 80, - ^ 

® E.C., VlII. Sib. 527, p. 87, text, p. 233. ' '■ ; 

y « E.c„ VI, Kp. 21, p. 79. 
lUd*, Kp. 57, p. 89. 
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irchasing or selling landed property was extendecno 
ifitations as well; and even the highest officials 
were constrained to give a sale-deed to the party 
to whom they sold land. Chikkanna Odeyar of Musure 
gave to Appaji Senabova of Koppa, in a.d. 1578, and again 
in A.D. 1601, a saie-deed in which he wrote that he had sold 
a garden of 500 areca-trees, which he had purchased from 
a man called Devappa, through middle-men {madhyasta- 
parakalpitavdgi) for thirty vardha, to Appaji Senabova for 
thirty varaha, “the price of the time’’.* * 

These agents who are called madhyastas, and who effect^ 
ed such transactions, generally fixed the price of land. 
When Jakkanna Heggade of Honnohole and others (named) 
in order to meet the expenses of a marriage in their family, 
were compelled to sell certain land to Nimbarasa, son of 
Virappa, of the Vi^vamitra-gotra, in a.d. 1406, the price 
which mediators fixed was thirty-five gadydiM.^ It was not 
only the ncld people who were present on such transactions, 
as related above; the presence of temple officials and the 
relations of the parties concerned was also necessary for 
confirming the legal deed. And sometimes the whole tran¬ 
saction was conducted in the presence of the god of a temple. 
Chikka Bommana Heggade of Heddase in Kela-nadu and a 
number of others (named), sold certain land to meet the ex¬ 
penses of an auspicious ceremony (marriage), to Vishnu 
Bhatta, with the consent of those born -with them, their 
sons-in-law, children, heirs and dependents, for thirty-three 
vardha, the price settled by mediators.* And arranging 


^ E.C,, VI, Kp. 59, p. 90. This sfile-deed seems to have been confirmed 
in A.D. i6oi, The inscription bears the two dates. B.A.S. 

* Ibid,, Sg. 26, ^p. 99. 

* These mediators were also common to the Tamil land in the earlier 

ages. See Ep. Report for 1916, p. n6. As regard.s the official status of the 
nd 4 people and the the following may be suggested*: Inscriptional 

evidence does not positively define the status of these functionaries. The 
idea of comparing the people with the Tamil nattdr is not altogether 
improbable. But in m«^t of the Vijayanagara inscriptions found in the 
Karnataka, the term wdj^’vjpeople v|s used for all the people of the ndd. 
Thus in a.d. 1377 all the' and subjects {d-Aragada\ , , gauda* 

prajegalu fammolu satvekamatyavdgi) of the Xraga province gave the village 
of puttadahajli to Virupa^^a Odeyar, the Viceroy, as a gift E.C., VIII, Tl. 
125, p. 187. In A.D. 137*9 ^he ndd people of the two Mandu-nai Thirty 
{Mandu-n&du-Mdvattarolagala gandu-prajegahi) {many of whom are named) 
granted lands in Nitlur to Mallappa of the Treasury. E.C., VIII, Tl. 114, 
p. 185. According to the inscription already cited elsewhere, all the ndd 
people of the Araga Eighteen Karfipana {Aragada-ven^eyada hadinef^pu 
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the fixed rent of three honnu three feama should be paid 
.-by Jakkanna Heggade to the S'ri'-matha (of Sringeri) from 
the wet cultivation, the people of the nad made over the 
lands to Vishnu Bhatta (with all the usual ceremonies) in 
the presence of the god Mallikarjuna on the bank of the 
Tuhgabhadra. The compact w^as signed by Devaru Sena- 
bova with the (approval of) both parties^ Singanna Ay- 
yangar (of S'ringtu'i Matha ?) sold in about A.D. 1521 to the 
people of Kigga 36 Nad liis agrahura-makki (or liigh level 
rice land) together with a tank for thirteen honnti with all the 
rights in the presence of the god S'rihgerfvara.^ vSuch rights 
which figure in the transactions of the ancient and mediae¬ 
val times were called the ashta-bhdga-tejas-svdrnytt, or the 
eight rights of full possession : akshnl (present profit), 
Sgd^ni (future profit),' widki (hidden treasure), nikshepa 
'(underground stones), faia (springs), piishana (stones or 
minerals), siddha (actualities), and sadhya (possibilities).® 
These instances show us that the revenue regulations 
of Vijayanagara were of such a nature as not to allow 
even transactions pertaining to the buying and selling of 
land to be left unrecorded, since such a procedure, if per¬ 
mitted by the State, would have affected the revenue of the 
gcwernmenT; to a considerable extent, The vigour with 
which they maintained revenue regulations is seen in the 


Itamfia^ada samasta-ndtfu->‘pa\tanada halaru ktldi tammohi sdrvvaikamatya- 
sarviHlniimatadim) tho people of the . three clHes, united and 

agreeing together, sold the Baudavali village to Vit|happa. E. C\, VIII, TL 
t 33 * P* 190* /This same person Vitthappa, who had thus bought the village 
of Kaiidavalli on Sunday, and March A.D. 1404, sold it on Sundiiy, 5th 
October, of the same year, to Belur Narasiva“d 6 va^s son SuAgari^a, for 300 
/ion, the price fixed by arbitrators. JSi.C., ibid., P. ii. TK 133, 134, pp. 
597-600 ; Swamikannu, hid, Eph., V, p. ro. This enables us to c< njecture 
that madhyastas were persons of some consequence, ■ since a private indi* 
vidual who had bought a village from /‘all the ndd people’, thought it worth 
while to sell it at a price fixed by the arbitrators* Honv far this could be 
maintained in all cases is a knotty point. The assumption is, that in those, 
days when corporate activities in social matters were common, the nmd- 
hyastas may have been what may be called honorary fudges, especially in 
disputed issue.s, and that they may have had the informal sanction of the 
State. We shall have something to say in detail about this while describing 
the corporate life led by the people of Vijayanagara in social matters. 
For the present w’e may remark that the term ndd people stands for 
the people of the district, and that they do not seem to have been regular 
functionaries. See also JK.C., VIII, Tl. 122, dated a.d. 1407, p. 187. B.A.S. 

> E.C.. m: sg, ^5: ■„- 
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^ hich befell the Maravas of Velangudi i 
'^a 3 u in S'aka 1432 (a.d. 1501-2). They were compelled to 
sell their lands to the local temple of Tirukkolakkudi 
Nayanar in the Tiruppatur taltika, Ramnad district, in 
order to pay the taxes due by them on their holdings.‘ 

The documentg relating to the cases arising out of such 
and other allied transactions in connection with land were 
called sameya-^atra. These existed even in A.D. 1263.^ 
This brings us to the question of land which was leased out 
in mediaeval days. A lease-deed was known as adda-ulai. 
An -adda-olai is mentioned in S'aka 1321.* * Two pieces of 
land, which belonged to the temple of Arulala-Perumaj in 
Padaiparru alias T^perumalanallur and \vhich had remained 
uncultivated on account of their non-irrigable high level, 
in the days of Virupaksha, in S'aka 1389 (a.d. 146S-9), were 
purchased as ulavakdni by the treasury of Tirumelisialvar, 
reclaimed and brought under cultivation. These w^ere leased 
out for 200 panam of gold per year by the temple.* This 
right of cultivation commonly known as ulavu-kuniynkshi, 
was generally granted, in the case of temple lands, by 
the temple authorities of the locality, as it happened in 
S'aka 1441 (a.d. 1519-20).® The officer who was responsible 
for the granting of a lease was the temple treasurer. To 
Tirumalai Nayaka, one of the Kannadiya Nayakas, was 
granted a lease of certain temple lands, in S'aka 1442 
(a.d. 1520-21) in the reign of Krshna Deva Raya, by the 
temple treasurer I^ana-S'ivacharya of the Bhiksha Matha 
at Devakkapuram.® In S'aka 1453 (a.d. 1531-2) the per¬ 
manent lease (ulavu-kduiyakshi) of Devarayanpattacjai was 
granted again to a Kannadiya Nayaka of Guhgapuram in 

Pahgala-na^U'^ 

A permanent lease of cultivation was distinct from a 
permanent grant of land under a tank called daiavanda. 
Da^avaiida was rent-free land granted for building or repair¬ 
ing a tank, on condition of paying one-tenth (or a small 
share) of the produce.* The granting of a dasavanda of a 
tank, as in S'aka 1450 (a.d. 1528-29), was very common 


* 50 of 1916. 

“ B.C., XII, Tp. 2, p. 42, text, p. 118. 

* Sp. Report for 1921, p. 102. 

‘ 658 of i 9 !> 9 - 
‘ 353 of 

* 35* of 1912; See also 354 of 1912. 

’ 369 of 1912. 

* B.C., V. P. I, Intr., p. iii. n (5). 
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t)^ughout the Vijayanagara Empire. In that year the 
permanent grant of tlaitit’antia of the tank at Dondavate to 
a certain Malesaiji was made by the people of that village 
with the permission of Muddanna Nayaka, who was enjoy¬ 
ing the village as an unibali or rent-free gift,' T his enables 
us to conjecture that land which belonged to a government 
official as Mt/i&a/i estates, was giveii by him as a gift to a 
person for agricultural improvements obviously in the pre¬ 
sence of the village people. Rent-free lands granted to 
Brahmans below a tank were called brajimedeya, and those 
granted to temples, de-oadeya lands.* * These sonietimes 
came under the general designation oi sarvam/inya lands. 

The system of letting out temple-lands on lease, however, 
seems to have been rather elaborate; We are told in an 
inscription of S'aka 1457 (a.d, 1534-5) that the meMrain, or 
the Government share, on areca, cocoa.-nut, rnango, and 
other trees grown on the bra’jn’daiyuWnttt lands of the Aruj- 
ala Peruraal temple in Little Conjeeveram, Chingelput 
district, was formerly three-fourths of the yield, the remain¬ 
ing one-fourth going to the cultivator; that in a severe 
drought the above trees withered; that the tenants were 
asked to plant free trees and pay up the mctoflratTJ. in the 
reduced ratio of two-thirds ; that, in the case of sesamum, 
green-grain, and sugar-cane, the rates obtaining in adjacent 
villages were adopted; and that in cases 'where betel, 
plantain, and other quick-yielding crops were reared side 
by side in newly planted areca and cocoa-nut groves, the 
mehuram was fixed at three-fourths of old rate.* 

•') It was not only arable land that was leased out in the 
Vijayanagara days. We know that in Saka 1481 (a.i>. 
i53b-6o), in the times of the MahawandaUdvara Rama Raja 
Ti'rumalarajayyadeva, the lease of the forest land or jangli- 
gutUi, as it was called, was also granted.' 

Our assumption that there must have been an efficient 
system of land revenue administration is furtlier proved by 
references like the following relating to the legislation on 
mortgaged lands. A subordinate official of the last Vijaya- 
nagaVa ruler S'riranga Raya, by name Siddaramappa 
Nayaka of the Hande family, issued an order in S'aka 1565 


* H 34 of 1913- , , 

2 179 0/ 1913'dated Saka 1455. 

* 655 of 1910; K^k Iieport for 7920, p. 114. 

’‘ 329 0/ u>'io. The mscription was found in Yep;atimmarajuchv‘ruvu, 
Gooty taluka, Anantapur district. 
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ila, a master of the Gautama'jgtifra, increaser of the 
a garland of love to the royal bhdtSy a bee to the 
virtuous, king of virtue,—fearless champion of eulogisers,. 
an elephant-goad to hostile kings, the illustrious Bachi- 
yappa of the About a.d. 1487 bhata-rdja sub¬ 

jects are mentioned in connection with a grant of money 
and grain which they received at the hands of the Mahd- 
nnyakdchdrya Mukon^a Kadiri Vobali Nayini and Kadirapa 
Nayini.“ 

The calendar-makers and authorities on the religious 
date^ of the year, or, as they were called, the f ancli&nga-^ 
clavaru, are to be considered next. As their name implies, 
they were concerned with the compilation of almanacs. VVe 
are made aw'are of their existence in an inscription dated A.D. 
1472 when the temple priests of Betamahgala requested that a 
grant be made to the panchangadavaru, which was forthwith 
made by the officer Sihgarasa.^ If a little district like Beta¬ 
mahgala could maintain calendar-makers, it is obvious that 
the Central Government must have had under it almanac-!, 
makers as well. These panctuhlgadavarU' maj'^ have had 
somethirrg to do with minor religious ceremonies and wor¬ 
ship. They are mentioned so late as a.d. 1698.'* * 

But an official who was of greater consequence than the 
almanac-maker was the person who was in charge of in¬ 
scriptions. The commands of the king, the details of public, 
or private benevolence, the news of victory—in fact, every'-; 
thing that was of public interest and that w'as to be 
permanent was inscribed on stones and copper-plates. These 
were the media of public information in those day.s. The^ 
charge of in.scription was given to a man well knqyvn for 
his literary attainments. He was officially known as 
^dsandchdrya, vihile the actual engraver under him was 
called the or the sculptor. In pre-Vijayanagara days 
the sdsanfichdrya seems to have been known also by the 
name myasutradhiin, or. the royal draughtS'man. Suroia, 
for example, held this post in a.d. 1237.* About this 


. V E.C., III, Ml.; 43, p-60. text, p. 181. 

* X, Cu 22, p. 248. Whether these or 

any way connected ‘with the o.f Srirahgam, vve do not kn^w. On 

thft' hhafiars of ffrlrahgam, see Gopinatha Ri\o J£p, /nd. XIV, p* 85, seq. 

* .K.C. X. Bp. 19, p. 139. 

* E Cyv IX ; Dv. 15, p. 75. This date however falls, outside the province 

of our .subject. B.A.S. , >; 
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arently insignificant but nevertheless impoirtant official 
Ave ha\'e some details'in records of an earlier date. During 
the days of Vira Rajendra I, for example, revenue officers 
entered mattor which was related, to land i,n revenue regis- 
• . ters in accordance with the comtnand of the king; and then 
they had it engraved on copper-plates and stone.‘ 

The usage in the Karnataka is thus given in an epi¬ 
graph dated.A.D. 1180. ‘‘By direction of that muni (Bala- 
chandra'Munjndra)—Boppana Pandita, known as ‘a polish 
to the Kannada fmets’, {Kannada-gavi-buppa), approving 
- of' (the proposal to compose) the dasana praising the 
- qualities of Gommapi-Jinendra, lord of earth, and having 
finished it, by Kavadamayya Dev'a’s order, Bagadage 
; Rudfa with affection caused it to be engraved and erect¬ 
ed”.^ There was thus a muni or a sage \Vho directed (the 
thoughts and matter), a poet who approved of the same 
and who composed it, an officer (probably of the king)^ 
who ordered its execution, and an engraver who inscribed 
'.and erected the stone (or copper) inseription. 

The stone and copper-plate epigraphs thus engraved 
were in accordance - with certain recognized rules which 
. have been ' thus ' given in an, inscription dated Saka 
izgi (a.d. 1369-70). • This epigraph- gives the char¬ 

acteristics (lakshana) of a susana as follo-'vs :“Out of the 
five mystic syllables (pranuva) the sacred blja (syllable) 

( should be uttered first. One should avoid (the use of 
the letters) cha, ka, ta, ha, in the ritu (6th), adfi (7th), 
lOth, and rudra (nth) syllables. At the beginning of a 
composition (the gam) ma, consisting of three long (sylla¬ 
bles and representing) the Earth, brings bli-sSivrea w'ith many 
(i.e., ail) short (syllables) which represents THAT (brings) 

' wealth ; and ya, with the first (syllable) short, (and represf-mt- 
ing) ITn/er,'(brings) gold; ;a'with the middle (syllable) 

, long, (representing) the Sun, (brings) diseases; m with the 
middle (syllable) short, (representing) Fire, (brings) fear; 

" , sa with two short (Syllables) in the beginning (representing) , 
Wind, (brings) destruction; ta, with a short (syllable) at 
the end, (representing) Space, (brings) lordship; and hha :• 


'(M 






if 


‘ s,Li„ in, P. L p. 39 

. ^ E.C. 11 , No. 85, p. 156. (ist ed.) See nlso No. 234, pp. loo'i (2nd ed.) 

® Sometimes it was the village citizens \vho is.sued an^ See 

d S.LL, Til, P.. L pp. 20, 22, 24. And at other times, a.s in those of 
Pallaya Nafidivarmma', the royal grant was written by his Majesty’s great 
h ice:ii^uvGV p. 346. 
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long (syUabie) at the beginning, (representing) the 
iMoon, (brings) happiness'. Not having a visarga at the end 
of the first half, absence of compounded words at the begin¬ 
ning, and having a wsarga..(at the end as) dekham: these 
are the best characteristics of an edict-stanza”.‘ 

The above is as much a specimen of the intimate 
knowledge of the Vijayanagara composers of the 
rules of metrical composition as it is of their inveterate 
conservatism and superstition. But it niust be ad¬ 
mitted that, so far as literary merit is concerned, 
the composers, in most instances, were men of ex¬ 
ceptional ability. Their opinion, as in earlier times, must 
have beep reckoned to be of great value in literary matters. 
What praise was bestowed on poets is suggested in the 
following inscription dated a.d. 1113 relating to Mallikar- 
jiinaryya: “So as to win the praise of poets, the poet very 
clever in composing (ati-patu~kavi), the servant {kinkara), 
of the Sdrasvata lord, Maliikarjunaryya, wrote this S'iva- 
dharma-;^asana, so as to bs a new (model): the nniversal 
emperor of mnemonics {dharana^sdrv>vdbhauma), Maflikarju- 
naryya of Gobbur, a Shanmukha among good chief poets”.“ 
We may not be wrong in asserting that in Vijayanagara 
times too there were composers (and engravers) who were 
adepts in the art of composition. In the beginning of 
Vijayanagara history, however, much praise is not given to 
the composers or engravers. Hence Dharanojai is said 
merely to hare written nicely the stone ^dsana {Dharandjam 
bare dam tire iild-idsanamum) oi k.T>. It is said of 

Machl Deva’s son Dharanoja, in a.d. 1424, that “by thei fa¬ 
vour of the god Harihara, he wrote (i.e^, engraved, bare dam) 
the choice sentences and verses of this Msana —the moon 
to the ocean Manli-kula, Machi-deva’s son Dharapoja”.* 
That the composers wrote verses under orders of the king 
is proved by an inscription dated a.d. 1538 which speaks 


* Sukthankar, Ind. XIV, pp. 99, seq. tos.6. 

^ E.C. Vlly Sk. 99, p. 67. As regards tlie definition of a mnemonic 
we have the following about the same literary marvel: * If two from two 
sides should together come writing it down from the end and reading it 
out, he would arrange the poem so read but, whatever it might be, as a 
new poem; repeat four stories from hearing them related; and make cal¬ 
culations in any givert figures—all this was fie (Mallikarjuna Bhafta in a»o. 
1103), able to do by mental effort. E,C. VII, Sk. 98, p. 64. 

® fi.C. XI, Dg. 34, p. 4^, text, p. 100. 

* Ibid., Dg. 29, p. 38. 
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prominent composer thus: *‘Tt?e Vadhula and Yajusha 
learned man, born in the Kotiflanvaya, Tirnmanaradhya’s 
son named Mallaijaradhya, made the verses in this ^asana 
by order of the lord”.^ , 

The composers and engravers of tiie ^asanas were re¬ 
munerated in the customary manner. In a.d. 1410 “. . . . 
to the composer of this ^asana, the Brahmans who were 
shareholders under the god Harihara’s channel, bowing 
down, granted eight manuvina kolagu of rice-land, four 
from the god (Harihara) and four from the Brahmans—- 
to Bayaijacharya, son of Mallikairjunacharya, of the 
Ka^yapa-gotrfl, Yajui-sakha, and Chala-sam^radaya.® 
There is every reason to believe that the Vijayanagara 
monarchs had before them the Hoysala custom of selecting 
engra;vers mostly from the community of carpenters and 
stone-masons. To a certain extent this can be made out 
from the history of the engravers of the last days of Vira 
Ballaja III and of those under the early Vijayanagara 
kings. The skilful Maroja’s son Yadoja was the engraver 
under Vira Ballaja III in A.0. 1305'* Simoja, son of 
Baboja, was the engraver in a.d. 1328 under the same 
monarch.* In a.d. 1331 Nagalapura Chaudacharya’s son 
Masaijacharya, and Dai^avidya Dandanatha’s son Benka- 
charya were the engravers, while the post of the 
composer was held by the joyi^a Sudhakara Deva." 
The next year saw Ehgoja’s son Bairoja as the engraver 
under Ballaja III.® 

‘ We have unfortunately no evidence as to whether these 
engravers of the Hoysala monarchs continued to serve under 
the new rulers. The earliest name of a ^Vijayanagara en¬ 
graver appears in a.d. 1346 when Lihgoja, son of Chinna 
Malloja, is mentioned as the engraver.' The next name we 
come across is in a.d. 1355 when the Msana, which was not 
royal, was written by the haranikas Devanna and Revappa, 
and engraved by the stone-mason Ja^eya Ramoja,® This 


> E.C. XI, Dg. 27, p.37- . . . 

‘ Ibid.. Dg. 23, p. 32; Rice. My. Ins. p. 29. Here iMallikarjuna- 

charya Is called Vish^iukarma. 

’ E.C., VIII, Sa. 156, p. 122. 

" E.C., XI, Cd. 4, p. 3. 

» E.C„ XII, Gb. 30, p. 22. 

« E.C., IX, Bn. 6j, p. 13* 

^ E,C,, VI, Sg. I, p. 92. 

• XI, Cd, 2, p. 2; Rice, My. Ins., p. 4‘ 
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^ver is credited witii some achievements in the same 
epigraph ; “The workman who made the upper-storey, the 
pinnacle and the swing, and engraved this sasawa, was the 
stone-mason Ja^eya Ramoja. Notwithstanding any letter 
in defect or any letter in excess, this is entirely genuine”. 
Jadeya Ramoja figures in an inscription of the‘ next year 
A.D. 1356.^ In A.D. 1368 the engraver who wrote with his 
own hand {s'oa-hasta-Ukhitam) was Lahi Deva Bhatta, son 
of Rama Deva of the Sarngarava-featfeas, while the com¬ 
poser was the learned Phaniditu, son of Vidvanatharya,? 

The vocation of engraving and composing edicts was, 
therefore, not restricted only to the members of the carpenter 
and stone-mason classes. Brahmans too seem to have taken 
to this kind of work. Poets soon make their appearahce 
as composers. In S'aka 1291 (a.d. 1369-70) the composer 
was the poet Lingayya Machanarya (or as he was also 
known, Machapa, son of Lingayya) of the family of Kaustas 
and a resident of Nandapura.® Till we come to the fifteenth 
century information is meagre about the royal engravers. 
Iruganpa, son of Pedumanna of Arasahakejre, seems to have 
held this post in the times of Bukka Raya in- a.d. 1374.* * 
Dharanoja in a.d. 1379, as vve have alfeady observed, was 
the engraver under Harihara.® In the next year we have 
Akshara-Gopanna,® while in a.d. 1381 under Kampana 
Odeyar there was Bayiroja.’ In a.d. 1382 the engraver is 
praised as “the pure one, a jewelled mirror to the face of 
good poets, of a voice like the roar of a lion, glorious as 
the rising moon, Nrisirhha”.* Vira Bhupati in a.d. 1386 
had under him Muddapacharya.* 

-As related elsewhere, somewhere about a.d. 1488 there 
appears the sasanacharya Naga Deva. There is nothing 
improbable in the instituting of an ofiRce under a 
Msanachdrya by the Vijayanagara monarchs about 
this time, especially when we realize that with the 
needs of a growing kingdom, they were faced with the 


^ B.C., XI. Cd. 3, PP- 2 - 3 - 
’ E.C., vn, Sk. 281, p. 147. 

* Sukthapkar, Ep. Ind. XIV, p. oS. 

* g.C., Ill, Ml. 23, p. 58. 

* E.C., XI, Dg.- 34, p. 43, op. cit. 

« E.C., IV, Ch. 64, p. 7. 

' B.C., III, MI. 18, p. S7. 

* Ibid. Ml. 21, p. s8. 

* E.C.. XI. Mk. 31, p. 9 S- 
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lem of disseminating royal proclamations in the distant 
provinces of'their Empire. Under Virupaksha the provincial 
engraver in S’aka 1312 (A.D. 1390-91) was Vidvanatha.’^ In 
A.D. 1396 we have Muddanacharya unden Harihara,® 

Muddana is remarkable in the sense that with him be¬ 
gins a family of engravers who held for generations the 
post of engravers under the emperors. His name is coupled 
with that of another person, Mallanaradhya, the composer, 
son of Kdtl^aradhya, who had frequently performed sacri¬ 
fices.® The connected account of the engravers from 
Muddana tilTthe end of Vijayanagara times is given in 
the subjoined genealogical table (Table A). We admit that 
ill some instances,, vizi., while tracing the descent of Virana 
(II) and Ganapaya (I), it has not been possible to state 
definitely their relationship for want of data. This diffi¬ 
culty is heightened by the continual recurrence of the same 
names, e.g. Mallapa, Virapa, etc., which add to the 
confusion of the question. Nevertheless, we may say that 
from the beginning of the fifteenth century, till the end of. 
the Vijayanagara Empire, excepting in five instances, the 
post of Msanachdrya was retained by the members of the 
family of Muddana. For some reasons unknown to us the 
royal engravers in a.d. 1430, 1458, 1538, 1540, and 1639 
were chosen from other families. 

As regards composers, the same monopoly can be noticed. 
Till the days of Svayambhu Sabhapati no family of poets 
had the sole monopoly of the post of composers. With 
the advent of that celebrated composer, the family of Din- 
dima of Mullan^rurn soon x^on for itself the foremost place 
among the composers of the Empire. 

That justice may be done to the names of composers who, 
in private and public service, helped to spread news and 
knowledge in the Empire, we have also appended here a 
list of engravers and composers from 1378 a.d. onwards. 
(Table B). 


• Gopinatlj Rao, I.A., XXXVIII, p. 12. 

^ E.C., V, P. I, Hn. 86 , p. 57. Whether this Muddanacharya is identical 
with his namesake mentioned under Vira Bhupati cannot be ascertained. 
B.A.S. 

• Venkayya, Ind,, III, p. 126. 

• Cf. ihtd., p. 237. Here the remarks apply to engravers from Virana 
IV pnwards. B.A.S, 
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Relfere^' . 

^ . -i ';..' . • 'i , 

1378 A. D. 

-Eo grayer.' 

Senabo ya Bisay^^n^ta ' . 

My- ' Report -lor 
©20, p. '3S. 

1379 ,, 


Nad-Senob 5 va PSvappa. 

£'.C.:vXlI,Tl.lt4,p4'8^. 

1390 ,, 

II 

Devaraya MiSra, (tiader 
Yuvaraja Ramacl?an- 
dra). # ‘ 

ButtervcorthhC'h ft 11 
' A'ellore /»s., I, p, 5. 

1394 „ ' 

II 

Narasinaha Bha^ta 

E.C., VII, Ca. I 8 p. ISO. 

1395 „ 

1 »_ 

Piiigana, son of Piapana 

£-.C., X, Sp; 54, p. 279. 

1306 », 

II 

Savuttam ^ 

£.C, X, Mb. 34, p. 77. ■ 

1400 (?) 

»« 

SenabovaLachanaa, son 
of Kali Deva. 

E.C., IV. Ng. 35, p. 122. 

1400. 

, - 11 

Tirumalanatha 

E.C., IX, Kn. 97, 134;^; 

1401 „ 


Pati- 6 ja, son of AchM 
Akanayaka, ^ 

E.C., IX, Dv. .39, p. 78. ; 

1401 ,, 

*» 

Nad* Senabo va Singanna 

£:c., VIII, Ti.3i;p.m 

1403 

>1 

Varfidanna, son of 

Anaatkppa of the 

E.C.,1V, Cb.4S,p. 6 .!, 

1404 „ 

II 

Madnvahka NadrSena- 
b 6 va Singarasa., 

E.C., VIII, TI. 134, 
p. m- . _ j 

1405 „ 

11 

Nad-S5nab6va Narahari 
Deva. 

E.C., vill, TI. 22, 
p.l67. 

1406 ■ „ 

. 11 

Nild-Senabova Devappa 

£-.C., VI, Sg. 26, p;'99.^.. 

1407 „ 

11 * 

Maduvanka Nad^Sena- 
bova KeSayanatha. * 

E.C., Vill, 
p.203. ■ 

1408 ,, 

11 ■> 

Stone-mason Mudoja, 

E.C., X, Gb. 60, p. 22C^ 



son of Tipaji. 


1408 ,, 

1 « 

Devaru-Senabova, 

E.C., VI, sg. 2 s;:p.'^.y^.^ 

140^ , 

■ 11 ■ 

Vi|bthanaa 

'E.C., Vl'l, Sb. 70, py2|.'' 

1415 „ 

♦ ♦ 

Sahkarayya* ^ 

.£.^1^X11. Pg. 88,'p. 13l. 

i4is • „ 


■P. . . .‘y 

S enabo va Mallappa^ " ^ v. 

■■Mt., Vin, T1.217, P.21Q, 
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Mngravers in Public and Private 



^Engraver 

Name 

Reference i "■ 

'';Ji20':A.I> 

Engraver ... 

Hariyakopa Dtigoja ... 

A’.C., VIII,Sa.74, p. 105. 

i420 ,,. 

a 

Mallara Odeyar 

.C.C., VII, gk.288, p,148. 

.1424 ». 

': ■7'' •■; : , ■, , 

*> 

DharanOja, son of 

M^chi Deva. 

£.C., X, Dg. 29, p. 39. * 

,1427 ,, 

11 

SenabSva V4hthana ... 

£.C., VI. Kp. 27, p. 80. 

44p':^,/ 

tt 

Aloja, son of Sdmanatha 

£.C., Xll, Ka. 18, p. 35. 

1430(,?) 


Chennappa... 

£.C.. IV, Hs. 61, p. 90. 


»» 

KalikSja, son of Tara- 
mOja. 

£ C.^mi, Sk. 40, p. 47. 

1431 „ 

>» 

Pratapa Raya, son of 
Mangappa Dannayaka. 

£.C., IX. Bn. 127, p. 24. 

1434(?) „ 

♦ > 

Tirumala ... 

£.C., X, Mr. 2 , p. 155. 

1441(?) „ 

f 1 

Kavindra Sankara (?) ... 

£.C.,Vlll, Sb. 19, p. 9. 

; 1442 ., 

, >» 

Majdya 

£.C., XI, Hr. 14, p. 106. 

j 

i4SS „ 

»» 

Mantraraurti 

X././., II, P.I., p. 119. 

14S8 „ 

»i 

Timmoja, and the writer 
was Senabova Naganpa. 

£.C., VI, Sg. 30, p. 100. 

1475 „ 

M 

Timraarasa, son of 

Athavani (Treasurer ?) 
Devarasa. 

£.C. X, Bp. 20, p. 140. 

1470 ,. 

>> 

Mallana ... ... 

£.C., XII, Gb. 29, pp. 
23-23. 

1473 „ 

>» 

immadi Bhairasendra, 
son of Bhairanna. 

£.C., VIII, Sb. 60, 103. 

jm{f) „ 

» » 

Hiriyapna 

£.C., X, Kl. IS, p. 4. 

1481 „ 

1 1 

Indagarasa ... 

£.C., VIII, Sa. 164, p. 
125. 

149i4(?),* 

ti 

Palahaya 

£.C., vm, Sb. 316, p. 
54 . 

' .'l' :’ - ' 

k* , '. ■. 

Na4‘Sghab5va Nara- 

si:^ha DSva. 

£.C. VI, Mg. 86 , p. 74. 


I ’■•!■ ; 

■ 
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Date 

Engraver 

''V;' Name ; i . 


1499 A. D. 

1 ^^ ,, 

Engraver 

i % 

Composer ... 

■ ‘ n-'' ,-1^ 

Timaj^A^acfaSri 

. . , ^ ■ V-t:. 

Cai'penter Jiftardhana. 

VTra Narasimhendra 

r;,228-229.V,f,A:|™| 

\Do/: '-C;‘doif*p 

yE'.C., VII, sk.. 25. 'P. 4^.. ! 
E.C.. VIH,Sb. 3?g;|^'8Jt. 

151S ,, 

»> > » 

1 1 

Engraver 
. and Com-, 
poser. 

Triyam bak a D5va 

Lings ja 

ISIG 

Engraver... 

Virdja 

E.C., XL,Dg.i;i07[ i^- ^l;'.-' 

1 S21 

r, » » • • • 

Kallaya, son of Kalloja. 

VI, Kd. 9i, p. 16^' - 

1S21{?) „ 

It 

Sena bo va Sriranga 

Deva, son of Kula- 
grani Appaya. 

E.C., IV, Ng. 82,"p. 133.' i 

1S28(?)'„ 

1 ) 

/HonnakalaSa 

iff.C, IV, Ng. 6S,p. 1^: 

1530 „ 

(?) 

Vardhamana-munindra, 
relative of Vidyananda. 

E.C., VtU, Nr. i«, ,:p. 
ISO. 


... . 

Visvaniitha, son of 

Bavachaya who was 
the son of Vodeyapaya. 

^.C, V.P.I.J Cn. 187, p. 
207. ,-:v: 

1531 

It 

Goldsmith K a r i y a 

Tipoja, son of Niravi- 
roj (corrected the 

idsdna). 

B.C,Xl, Dg. 31, p. 40. ; 

1534 

>1 

Sindachari 

£'.c.,xni,pg.ii, p-mV.; 

1535 „ 

»» 

Ganapa ... 

^.C., IX, Nl,, 2, p. 29. 

1509(?)„ 

I 1 ■ 

Basavanna Somayaji* ... 

Rangachari,' Topi hist,, : 
I, p. l4. . 

1547 ,, 

1 » 

Chaudappa 

iff.cl, vr, sg. io, 'p. '9S;: 

1549 „ 

>1 

/ Klishnappa, son of ^ 1 
< Sankara DSva. }. 

( Maldia ) 

iff.c, yi> Ck. 48, p. 49,; ’■ 
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TABLE B— continued 
II. Unofficial Engravers in Public and Private Service —continued 


Date 

j Engraver 

Nap^e 

Reference 

1551 A. D. 

Engraver 

Lakshmatia Bhatta of 
the Kandachara* (i. e., 
the Military Depart¬ 
ment). 

B.C., XI, Jl. 24, p. 87. 

1552 ,, 

. 

Senabova Sihgapa 

P.C., VIII, Nr. 5, p. 127. 

1553 .. 

1) 

Malaparasa 

B.C., XI, Mk. 45, p. 102. 

1563 ,, 

M *> 

ft 

Composer... 

Kallayya, son of 1 
Lakkana j 

Nafijappa Ugadhya, 
son of Nanjappa 
Upadhya j 

B.C., V, P. I, Hn. 2, 
p.3. 

1569 „ 

Engraver ... 

Kenehapa Nayaka 

.ff.C., XI, Hr.79,p. 113. 

>» »» 


Annarasa 

B.C; VI, Kp. 5, p. 76. 

1577 „ 


Kencha Timmayya 

£•.0., XII, Su. 18, p. 90. 

1583 „ 

->> »» 

>» 

Composer... 

Blacksmith Siddana, son 
of Chikkaiya. 

V6bi, son of Mallappa... 

B.C.,XI, Si. 3, p. 88. 

Do. do. 

1614^ ,, 

Engraver ... 

Kuril bhalinga, son of 
Mahalihga, 

My. Arch. Report for 
1917, p. 57. 


N. B .—How some names, e. g. Pratapa Raya, son of Mangappa Dap- 
nayaka, came to be associated with those of engravers who 
were mostly of the carpenter and stone-mason classes, can 
only be determined by future research. B. A. S. 

Part II. Features of Administration 

Section i. Verdict passed on Vijayanagara Administration 

in General 

The above is a rough sketch of the administrative 
machinery of the Vijayanagara monarchs. A further 
examination of the same subject leads us to the interesting 
question of the problems which faced -the rulers and the 
methods which they adopted to solve 'them. Before vve 
dwell at some length oii them, it may not be improper to 
note in passing the' adverse criticism which has been passed 
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the Vijayanagara system of administration. Wilks 
' wtote ' the following : “The external appearance; of the 
general government was brilliant, and imposing; iisi internal 
organisation feeble and irregula.r: foreign conquest was- a 
more fashionable theme than domestic finance at the court 
.of Vijeyanuggur”d The Rev. Taylor remarked; . . . 
his (iiC-, Krishna Deva Raya’s) conquests were extensive, 
and his power, nominally at least, very great. It is not 
certain that internal good govelrnment kept pace with ex¬ 
ternal splendour and conquest: probably not so’’.® The 
author of The Madura Cormtry wrote : “. . . showy and 
powerful its it was in appearance, (it) proved to be utterly 
rotten at the core; and at-once fell to pieces on receiving a 
few heavy and well directed blows,. 

That these remarks, which. judged Vijayanagara on 
the strength of the- evidence ,of the chaotic days of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, were the outcome 
of a lack of know.ledge Of Vijayanagara history can be 
seen by citing the opinion of Rice, who writes thus ; “It 
appears that in the time of Krishna Raya and Achyuta 
Raya the revenues of the Vijayanagar State were first 
reduced to a regular form,' checked by ordinances, and a 
system of accounts and management introduced, calculated 
to improve the revenue of the empire gradually in yearly 
aihount without distressing the inhabitants’’.^ To these 
remarks Of writers on Vijayanagara administration we may 
add those of Dr. S. K. Aiyangar; “The civil administra¬ 
tion was so organised over this vast region that ithe people 
carried on the administration themselves more or less com¬ 
pletely subject to the supervision and control of 
the great officers of state, who constituted a com¬ 
paratively small hierarchy. touring the country to set 
matters right, wherever their attention should He called 
for. This kind of an organisation left the Imperial 
revenues almost exclusively for the purpose of organising 
the military resources for the defence of the northern frontier. 


^ WUks, The Sketches, I, p. 20 (1810); I, p* * 13 (1869). 

" Taylor, O.H. M 55 ,/ 11 , p. 94. 

® Nolson, Madufa Country, p. 176. 

* Rice, My. Gaz., I, p. 471 (ist ed.); P- 57 ^ (Rev. ed.). These words 
of Rice seems to have guided the Rev. Heras, who writes j^Imost an iden¬ 
tical comment on the revenufc administration of the two rulers. Aravidu 
pp. 40-1. Rev. Heras also writes about Venkata H, thus : **As to the internal 
welfare of the country, the twenty-nine years of Venkatareign were ydars 

of prosperity and comparative peace”. Ihid., p. 511. 
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HfHwas necessary on this frontier to adopt the policy of 
avoiding war by being ever the most ready for it. Such 
a policy involved a military expenditure which would have 
exhausted tire resources of an ordinary Empire”.* 


Section 2. 


Some Remarks on Administration in 
Pre-Vijayanagara Days 


The assumption that the Vijayanagara government was 
“brilliant and imposing” only in external appearance while 
it was “utterly rotten at the core” makes u.s inquire whether 
a government that came into existence on the ruins of the 
great empires in the Karnataka and Chola lands could 
really have had no redeeming features in its administration. 
The fact that the Vijayanagara rulers successfully with- 
.stood foreign aggression for at least two centuries is in 
itself sufficient to make us believe that it must have been 
conducted on lines approved by the people both in the 
southern and in the western parts of the Empire. To these 
regions good government was not entirely an unknown 
thing; and all trustworthy records agree in ascribing to 
pre-Vijayanagara rulers both in the Chola and Karnataka 
lands much of the wealth which characterized southern India 
in the early ages of her history. It is profitable to note that 
in the dark days which preceded and followed the Muham¬ 
madan invasions of the south in the fourteenth century, the 
government of the Hindu monarchs was capable of dealing 
with minute questions relating to land and administration 
of justice. We shall not set ourselves to the task of ex¬ 
amining in detail how government was conducted in pre- 
Vijayanagara days; but we shall give one or two facts that 
tell us how careful the rulers were, prior to the rise of the 
sons of Sangaraa, in exercising governmental authority. 
Under Rajaraja Deva III, in about .\.D. 1230, according 
to an inscription of that date found at the devaddna village 
of KulottuAga-SolanallQr, the lands of certain persons, 

. w'ho were declared enemies (drohin) of the State, were sold 
by public auction (rajardjapperuvilai), and the price for 
them being fixed by eight officers of the king, the lands 
were purchased by some private individuals on payment 


^ S. K. Aiyangar, 5 ome Contrihutions, pp. 301-2, 410-11, For the view 
tha^t Vijayanagara wa$ essentially a miUtary state, see Iswari * Prasa 4 i Med^ 
Ind.f pp. 424*6. 
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,ooc) kdsu to the royal treasury/ In pre-Vijayanagara 
times, at least so fat as Choiamandala was concerned, the 
king went on a royal tour through his dominions, and 
thus acquired first-hand information about the actual state 
of affairs in the country. On one such circuit Rajaraja 
III paid a vist to the" Tiruvori;iyur temple on the occasion 
of a great festival when, as we shall relate presently, he was 
present at the muscial performance given by one of the 
dancing-girls of the temple/ Grants were made on such or 
different occasions to persons of approved merib or 
to institutions; and these endowments were recorded on 
stones placed within the precincts of the temple. When 
such lithic records were wanted or had to be renewed, they 
were copied, obviously at the in.stance of the Government.® 
The concern with which the Government set matters 
right is seen in an inscription dated in the 3rd regnal year 
of an unidentified king who ruled over the Kongu-deda. 
This epigraph of Parakesari Tribhuvana-chakravartin 
Konerinmaikon^an, king over northern Kongu-de.^a, deals 
with the remission of a tax called voUachchu in favour of 
the S'aiva temples of Kongu-de:^a, The inscription relates 
that the tax voUachchu which these institutions were pay¬ 
ing (to Government?) in previous days, being found .sub- 
secfuently heavy because of the requirements of daily wor¬ 
ship, was altogether abolished. In this connection it was 
ordered—(a) that in accordance with the agreement with 
Kuttadum Nayanar, the managers of these temples wf;re not 
to pay further taxes even on the production, of the king’s 
order (olat); (b) that no (frivolous) demands from chiefs 
who took possession of the district (as governors) were to 
be noticed; (c) that in remunerating the servants who carried 
the royal order one panam was to be paid on ordensi actually 
bearing the king’s .signature, and one panam on orders 
which were issued under royal warrant; (d) that the king’s 
messengers might not receive any travelling expenses and 
food, nor even handfuls of rice; (e) that the two panam 
(mentioned above) were to be paid only by such as had 
been paying already ; (/) that when under the king’s 
orders, the 600 achchu thus payable to Government (?) 


\t2 oi 1911; Ep, Report for 191T, p. 75. See also S. K. Aiyangar, 
5 . India, p. 28. For selling land by public auction, see 260 of 1906. 

* 211 of 1912 ; S. K. Aiyangar, ibid., p. ^o. See infra, p. Tii. 

» Ep. Report for 1911, p. 75. 
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|ether with loo achchii payable to Tondaitnanar were 
collected, no- (additional commission i') was to be paid to 
those who received the money (into the royal treasury); 
and (g-) that these privileges granted were to be engraved 
on copper and stoned This epigraph provfes not only that 
the servants of the Government made huge demands on 
the people but also that the State was prepared to take 
prompt action into alleged complaints against heavy tax¬ 
ation, and to guard the interests of the people against 
further encroachments by the officials of the king himself. 

Lest it should be surmised that Hindu governments in 
pre-Vijayanagara days were partial to the Brahmans^ we 
shall give an incident which took place somewhere in the 
middle of the thirteenth century, during the reign of a 
certain Jatavarman Sundara Pandya, in connection With 
Brahmans who were found in unlawful possession of arms. 
It is stated that at Uttippakam alias 5 .dinayaka~chaturvedi- 
mahgalarn, the Brahmans, StakotKfavillai, Pambanaiyan, 
Malaivayakakonj Varadan and S'alvan and some Vellaia 
STidras gave Up the duties legitimate to their caste 
and following the profession of lower classes, wore weapons 
(dangerous to human life), murdered Brahmans, cut off 
(their) ears, insulted the Brahman ladies, committed rob¬ 
bery, destroyed cattle and sold them, to the great distress 
and terror of the residents of the district. When, on a 
previous occasion, this matter had been reported to the 
ruling authorities, the chief Viknama-^oja-deva alias Irun- 
g(o!a{>aniyan V5i?arayar, Tirumalaitandar alias Munaiyad- 
araiyan and others, who were in charge of the country, had 
got ‘the offenders together, beaten them, fined them, pulled 
down their houses, and kept them under surveillance(?)”. 
But as these offenders were not actually imprisoned, and as 
this leniency in punishment did not contribute to any change 
in their character, the people again complained of their mis¬ 
deeds to Prince Pottappiyarayar, who next took charge of 
the country, and requested him to apprehend the mischiev¬ 
ous people. Under orders from this prince, the chief 
Vajluvanadalvan Iruhgdiar and a band of Malaiyala soldiers 
went to capture the rebellious persons, wnth the result that 
the criminals escaped to the hills after they had killed (a 
few of the soldiers that had followed them), pierced some, 
shot others down with arrows, and robbed the rest of their 


V185 o/ 19T0; Ep. Report for 1911, pp* 77-8, 
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5 ns. However, AtkoijcJavillai and Pambanaiyan were 
ecured and locked up in the prison-house of Tirukkachchur. 
After sometime, they were being tajcen along with some 
other prisoners, to tlje king (Ulagudaiya-Perunial) at 
Kannattur. On entering the forest of S'anur Arasiippakkam, 
the northern hlamlet (of Uttippakkam ?), the three other 
Brahman brothers, who were still at large, and who, in the 
meantime, had collected together a number of people, at¬ 
tacked and killed the party which was leading the captive 
brothers to the king, liberated them and escaped. The 
news of this action of the rebels having reached the kingy 
he issued stringent orders that they be captured where¬ 
ver found, and punished according to the rule applicable to 
the lower classes, that their houses and other hereditary 
property be sold to the temple and other charitable insti¬ 
tutions, that the money thus realized be credited to the 
treasury in payment of the fine imposed on them, and the 
balance, if any, be presented to the temples (of Tiruvagatti- 
^varamudaiya-Nayanar and Kailayamudaiya-Nayanar at 
Uttippakkam) as a permanent charity in the name of the 
criminals. The order of the king was carried out by the 
people and the money realized by the sale of lands was 
deposited in the treasury at Tirukkachchur.* This tradition 
of impartiality® was handed down to the rulers of Vijaya- 
nagara, whose administration we shall now examine from 
the point of view of the divisions of the Empire, the prob¬ 
lems which faced them, and the methods that were adopted 
to solve them. 


Section 3. Administrative DiviHons of the. Em.pire 

In the year of its foundation it appeared as if the new 
state of Vijayanagara was to be split on the shoals of 
divided sovereignty; but in reality, the position occupied 
by Bukka (I), Harihara (I), Kampatia (I), and Marappa 
over the eastern-central, western-southern, Nellore-Cud- 
dapah, and Shimoga districts, respectively,® were rather an 
indication of the co-operative spirit which prompted the 


* Ep. Report for 1910, p. 9S- 

^ For Ch6]a administration, see S. K. Aiyangar, Some Contributions. 
pp. 391, seg,, 406, 412-41; A.S.R. for 1924-5, p. 117. For early Hindu 
administration, see Rice, My. Gas., I, p. 572, seq. (Rev. ed.)> Consult also 
Nilakantha l?astri, Studies in Chola History and Administration. (Madras, 
1932.) 
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Prprising brothers than signs of conflicting elements in 
the formation of the new administration. Vijayanagara was 
a unit composed of different provinces from the very ebm- 
menceraent of its career. Everyone of tht;se divisions was 
under a governor, who was vested with great adniinistrative 
powers, which made it appear as if the different provinces 
were practically autonomous. But these units were neyer- 
theless linked up with the capital in a manner which, when 
one realizes the presence of a great number of disintegrating 
forces both in and outside the Central Governiment, interests 
one as much by the devotion with which the distant pro¬ 
vinces submitted to the dictates of the capital as by the 
freedom with which the great city allov/ed them to run their 
own course of quasi-independent existence. Although even 
in the days of the sons of Sahgama the general limits of the 
Empire were more or less fixed, yet the precarious position 
of their kingdom did not permit them to prefix the title 
of Maharaiddhiraja as an indication of the 

final stability of the Empire and as a mark of the growing 
importance of the new dynasty, was assumed first by Hari- 
hara IL‘ There was one arrangement, however, which the 
five illustrious brothers transmitted to their successors, at 
least for some years to come, and tliat was in connection 
with the status that was to be given to persons of royal 
rank. In the times of Harihara Odeyar and Bukka Raya 
I, some of the divisions of their principality were given over 
to the charge of members of the royal family, while “the 
others were, apparently, looked after and governed by the 
rulers themselves”.® We shall presently see that there was 
nothing new in such a procedure. Till the advent of Hari¬ 
hara II, the rulers were content to style themselves by 
modest titles, one of which, as remarked in an earlier con¬ 
nection, suggested the expansion of the Empire to the seas 
in the words “Master of the Eastern, Western, Northern 
and Southern Oceans”.® 

. The new State had to struggle strenuously before it could 
reach the zenith which it attained under the great Krishna 
Deva Raya. The Karnataka proper shorn of its northern 
portions, the Tulu country, Nellore and Cuddapha, as re¬ 
laxed above, may lx? said to have been the earliest limits 




* Sfiwell, For, Emp., 

® AS.R. for 1907-8, p. 237. 

* Harihara Raya II also called himself by these tltks, 


Venkayya, ‘Ep> 
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^ ^ Vijayanagara Empire. With the conquest of Toij^al 
mandalam and Madura some of the ancient provinces of 
1 amil-na(^u passed into the hands of the new rulers. The 
extent of the kingdom under Harihara II is shown by the 
inscriptions found at Harfipe, or Vijayanagara, in the Bel- 
lary district, at Belur, Chitaldroog, Harihara and Hassan 
in the Mysore State, at Makaravalji in the Hanugal taluka 
of the Dharwar district,.at Conjeeverain and at Tiruppa^ur 
near Tiruva||ur in. the Chingleput district, and at SrTrah- 
gam in the Trichinopoly district.* *' About the limits of 
the Empire under Deva Raya II, we may be permitted to 
repeat the evidence of ’Abdur Razzaq cited in one of the 
earlier chapters. The Persian ambassador says that the 
kingdom “extended from the borders of SaradTp (Ceylon) 
to those of Kulbarga (Gulbarga), and from Bengal to Mali- 
bar, a space of more than i,ooo fardsangs *’The same 
traveller informs us that “inland his cities and provinces 
extend over a journey of three months”.The campaigns 
of Krishna Deva Raya the Great brought all southern India 
under the sway of Vijayanagara.^ Paes relates the follow¬ 
ing about the extent of the Empire under that monarch. 
“You must know that this kingdom of Narsyraga has 
three hundred graos of coast, each grao being a league, 
along the hill-range (serra) of which I have spoken, until 
you arrive at Ballagate and Charamaodel, (i.e., Cbdla- 
mandala), which belong to this kingdom; and in breadth 
it is one hundred and sixty-four graos; each large grao 
measures two of our leagues, so that it has six hundred 
leagues of coast, and across it three hundred and forty- 
eight leagues . . . across from Batacalla (Bhatkal) to the 
kingdom of Orya (Orissa). 

“And this kingdom marches with all the territory of 
Bengal, and on the other side with the kingdom of jOrya, 
which is to the east,, and on the other side to the north 
with the kingdom of Dakhan, belonging to which are the 
lands which the Ydallcao (Idil Shah) has, . . . 

With the capture of Kondavidu, the largest part of the 
kingdom of the Gajapati rulers was added to the Vijaya- 


* Venkayya, Ep, Ind., Ill, pp. 115 - 16 ; Sewell, For. Emp., p. 4 ^. See 
also Rice» My* Ins., p. 269. 

* Elliot, Mist, of India, IV, p. io5> op. cit 
’ Ibid., p. 103. 

* Sewell, ibid., p. 122. 

* Ibid., p, 239. # 
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j^ra Empire/, The influence of Vijayanaji^ara, in the 
'days of- Acjiyuta Raya^ seems to have reached the great 
priagipaTl-ties on the western arid .southem-raost coast of 
, IndiaV' Calicut/ Gochin and Trahvancore/ Nuniz states- 
'th^f even the rulers of Ceylon, Pegu, and.'Tphasserim paid 
-tribute to the Hindu Emperor/ .Dark clouds were hover¬ 
ing over the Empire becau.se of itsWealth andi extent.'* It 
.suflered diminution, > as we have already remarked, after 
the battle of Rakshasa-Tahgadi, in the north, where 
' “Several petty chiefs and governors of the North of < the 
Empire, either through fear of : the Muhammadans, or on 
. account pf tlieif own ambitiori, proclaimed themselves indei- 
pendent in their cities or fortre.sses“/ The - only, other 
example of a chieftain withdrawing his allegiance in tt.ie 
south was, acGording to Heras, the Kala^a-Karkaja ruler.*^ 

- We shall presently: dee what effect this great battle had on 
. the administration of the Empire. In a..d 1574 the Empire 
judged by the Maredapalli grant of S'rlrahga II, seems 
. icr have included Kondavidu and Vinukbpdapura. If it 
"eiin be proved that the statement referring to the reduction 
of Chauradidurga, supposed by Mr; Natesa Aiyar to be 
the eighty-four iull-forts of Maharashtra, is true, then S'ri- 
"-ranga may have retrieved, to some extent,’ the lost prestige 
ofV.ijayanagara.’’ The. earliest signs of the dismember-, 

. ment- of the great Empire were seen 'when Raja Odeyar 
‘ ■ was permitted to possess tlie territory of Mysore, the chief 
ciiy .of which, Snrahgapattana, he had occupied about a.d, 
i6iOji*-when the .Nayakas of Madura and Tanjore assumed 


, ^ Sewell, For. Kmp., ppv 3117-8. . , -i ^ \ 

w'V . 38*4-8. ‘ / 

302. "-rj; . 

. ^ - .^.Manucci gives the following account of the extent of the Empire 
limler Riima Raja ; “His empire was so extensive that it readied to the river 
’'‘ .•'KarrnaeJu, which divides tlie lands of Hindustan from those of the Dakhin,. 
as 1 have already said. This was? the northern fro.nuer; that on the north- 
esisl, was Jagarnate (Jagannath) on the coast of ;Gergellm (Ginjili) (‘Giri|iH 
coasts it Hes between Orissa and Masulipata.m’.) 
v " “Ill addition; he was the lord of all the coast of Ghoromandal and, 
' the .Pcscaria. coast (Fisher coast) , as far* as Cape Comeris (Gomorin)v includ-. 

\ ing the said cape, of. all the coa,st of Travamcor (Travancore) and Canara 
as far as §urat“, ,; Froni ; the following account of the Dectan. principalities 
aniong “his (Rahta Raja’s) servant and slaves”, it is evident that ,Manucci’.s 
^ renuirks are to be- taken into account with great caution* . Siprio do Mogor, 
Hi, pp. 97-8, 98 0. (2). {Irvine, S907.) . 

^ -Heras, Aravidu, op. clt. r‘' 
ihid: • ' 

Natesa Aiyar, Ep. huh, XI, p. 328. 

;; * Heras, ibid:, ,p. ^2i, / 
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IS of independent rulers in a . d . 1602 j * *' and when the 
Bednore chiefs^ about the same time, especially under 
Chikka Sahkanoa Nayaka, laid the foundations of the 
powerful principality of Ikkeri/ 

Whether over their large Empire the Vijayanagara rnon- 
archs introduced any gub^ernatorial changes can be made 
out by acquainting ourselves with the administrative divi¬ 
sions in the pre-Vijayanagara days. In about a . d . *150 
tlie territorial divisions, following the conventional 
standard, were these in the ascending order—grama, 
nagara, kheda, kharvada, madamba, patta^, drOimmukka, 
and simhdsana.^ That the conception of these divisions was 
common in the western parts of India is proved by an 
inscription dated a . d . 1181 which speaks of the gramas, 
nagaras, khedas, kharvadas, madambas, drotidmukkas, 
puras, and pattanas of Lata, Gaula, and Karnataka.'‘ Some 
idea of the general classification of the territories in the 
Tamil land is gathered from an inscription dated in the 
thirty-ninth regnal year of a king (Kulottuiiga Chola I ?), 
when a village called Uppanelli is spoken of as having 
been in Mudukurukki in Vada Puli-nadu, a subivision 
of Perumbanappadi in Nigarili-Ghojamandalara.® Another 
inscription dated in the fifteenth regnal year of Chola 
Rajaraja Deva mentions a village known as Tirukkachchur 
in S’engunra-nadu a subdivision of Kalattur-kottam, in 
Jayangoiida-Chojamandalam.* Further, a similar record 
dated only in the tenth regnal year of Rajendra. Chola 
Deva gives the name of Punnai alias Parukalantaka Chatur- 
vedimaiigajam in Valla-nadu, a district of Damar-kottam, 
in Jayangonda-Cholamandalaw*^ The village called Muk- 
kaivadi, according to an epigraph dated only in the third 
year of Parakramavarman alias Udaiyar Srl-Adhirajendra- 
deva, was situated in Puli-nadUj a subdivision of Perumba- 
Oappadi in Padavuru-kdttam, a district of Jayangoijda- 


‘ Sewell, For, Emp,, p» 22a. 

^ Heras, Aravidu, p. 423, 

* E,C,, VII, Sk. 1x8, p. 118, ibid,, n. (i); Rice My. Ins, p, For 
a general account of the. terms used in Vijayanagara times, see Rice, My. 
Gas., I, p. 472 (xst ed.), I, p. 574, (Rev. ed.). It is highly doubtful, however, 
whether some of the pre-Vijayanagara territori^. divisions given below were 
in actual practice. 

* E,C., VII, Sk. ti9, p. 90; Rice My, Ins,, p. 120. 

* 568 of 1906. 

* 262 of i90<). 

^ 293 of 1906. 
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irahrahma-deia, the agricultural villages, veldnvur; 

a.Li*e towns, nagara.* i t 

The Vijayanagaira monarchs maintained, on ^the whole, 
these ancient divisions.- This we infer from inscriptions 
discovered both In the southern and western parts of the 
Empire. We shall first enumerate these subdivisions and 
then classify them. In A.D, 1346 we have the village, the 
nddu, and prdnta.^ The village called Mittaligana-katte' , 
granted to the a.strologer Ramaijna-Joyislayya by Bukka 

Raya in A.D. 1354-55 was included in the township of the 
city of the god Harihara, which was in the vejthe of 
Uchchahgr which belonged to the ch&vadi of Kotturu. 
Karaikottu Brahmadesiam, a village in Saka 1285 (a-D. ii 3 ^> 3 “ 
4), is said to have been in Damal-nadu, a subdivision of 
Damal-kottam, in Jayangonda-C'holamandalarn- ^ The tern- 
pie Ajudaiyar-Tiruppanahgavudaiya-Niiiyinar at Tiruppanan- . 
gadu, was, according to an inscription dated Saka^ I 3 p 3 > , 
(A.D. 1381-82), situated in Brahmadedapami, a subdivision 
of Kalmmala-nadu in Kaliyur-Kottam, a district of Jajrah- 
gonda-Chdlmandalam.* The village oT NaUur, in Saka 
1321 (A.D. 1399-1400), was a part of Meguna-valanadu for 
also called Nalaturipalern-sima) which belonged to Pa^yuri- 
kolfa, which was a subdivision of Chandragiri-maharajya. 

in A.D. 1406 certain specified villages formed a part m , 
a Bhanuvat ipattana which was in Kotturu-siriihasana, which 
belonged to Uchchangi-venthe.* In a.d. 1420 a village or 
halU is said to have been in a ehavddi which was ’'i ® 
nadu belonging to a venthe that formed a division of the 
province.* This order however is reversed in an inscrip¬ 
tion dated Saka 1349 (1350) [a.d. 1428-9] which mentions 
Sunepuha-nalur in the Melmuri of the Mala-nadu as a sub¬ 
division of the Rajaraja-valanadu which belonged to the 
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mm 
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lili 


> U Report for loio, p. 97. The dgrabrahma-de^a may be compared to 
the aoMa! of the KarnStaka. A still minuter subdivision of the villages 
w^as into viittiJ- See .My. Arch. Reforf for 1926, p. .^8. The term vpth 
appears in numerous grants. B.A.S. 
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Thw se^*'^to\avrpre^ the old terms like Banavase 12,000 

which referred to the number of villages that comprised a kingdom. : 


See Fleet. J. Bovi. R.A.S., XII. , p. 377 
Hultzsch, Ep. M; ni, p. 40. 
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-l^SJwhchirapajii-rajya or chMadi.^ In a record dated only 
in the cyclic year Parabhava, (S'aka 134®) fA.D. I426r'7}, we 
have a Chaturvedimangalarri (a village granted to Brah¬ 
mans) in a which was in a or district that formed 

a division of kditam in Jayangonda-Chdlaniandalam.^ In 
S'aka 1431 (a.d. 1509-10) a village granted by Narasayya 
Deva Maharaya of the Va£iish{ha-g 5 tra and the Surya- 
vamM is said to have belonged to the Pulivindala-sthaja in 
Muliklnati-sima, which was a subdivision of the Ghandi- 
ktita, a district of the Udayagiri-rajya.® According to an 
inscription dated Saka 1432 (a.d. 1510-n) Araj^urkilparru 
was in the Vennaiyur-nadu which was in the f?.ajadhiraja- 
valanadu that’ belonged to the Bhuvanekaviranpattana- 
sirmai.* * Fourteen years later (Saka I46 =a.d. 1524-5) 

Muliki-nadu is spoken of as a subdivision of the Ghaiidi- 
kota-sirnii' which formed a part of the Udayagiri-rajya.® 
An inscription dated Saka 1451 (a.d. 1529-30) locates the 
village called Kadalad in the Padaividu-maharajya that was 
in the JayangOnda-Cholamandalam in Phalgunnakotaka in 
Pangala-nadu.* 

The ancient divisions seem to have been still preserved 
in the Karnataka even in S^aka 1452 (A.d. i 53 O “0 can be 
made out frOm the grant by Narayana Deva, son of Tim- 
mafasa of the chinna-hhanddra (i.e., srold treasurv), of 
two shares to the god Harihara, in the villasre of Ballopura 
which was a vdda, md was also surnamed Achyutarava- 
puram, within the boundaries of the town of Harihara that 
belonged to the district of Pandya-nad within the TJ^nfke 
of UnchchaAgi which was included . In the chdvadi of 
Kotturu.’^ The territorial divisions in the reign of Achyuta 
Raya in the Tamil land remained unchanged. We infer 
this from an inscription dated ^aka 1457 Durm^Ukhi (a.d. 
1533-6) which speaks of Valaikulam in Velur-nadu which 
was in Narayapapura-parni in Kuni-varatana-kottam of the 
Chandragiri-rajya in Jayahgonda-Cholamapdalam.® 
uniformity is however at variance with that given in another 
inscription dated Saka 1461. (a.d. i 539 ~ 4 *^^) according to 


‘ Ind., xvn, p.in. Cf. Below. LA., IV., p. 329- 
^ 319 of 1911* 

» 491 of 1906. 

* 323 of 1913. 

® 326 of 1905. 

* Venk.ite.svara-Vjsvanatha» Ep. Ind,, XIV, p. 313. 

^ Fleet, LA,, IV* p. 329. 

® 27 of 19U* 





iMM BggM'fer was. mMi%i>n%«t^^^RM 
HBfeerflA „f venni“;--A<te«as»w* 

the inscriptions mention n\^r^|r 

Thns the village of SiataniiS^fa-r- 
^:g'f^'hl:ed ' by:'', Ramappa Nayaka in 

"Saumya (aId.' 1549), is said to have be longed to Meyj.f^tnrada-^^ 
Wtfanlfi^u Naripalliaadu in Magadai-niand^dam on tlie 
soiJtlierrrbank or the river Pennar.^' Raudakundi-simfi was 
in Kelavadi-nadu which was a part of Hastinavati-^valita, in 
Saka- 1473 '(a.d. 1551-2).’'* This term valita secerns to have 
been given to the district in which the capital city was 
situated^ ivuiajgo^^^ in . Shka ^478 (a. b. 155^-7) 

^Yas the. subdivision of Muganada-ventlie which was a part 
of the HastinSvatiwajita/ B it it is possible that other 
districts may also have been called by that name. An 
inscription dated S'aka 1501 (a. D. i57(>*8o) informs us that 
the village of Kunrattur w^as situated in Perrumbakka- 
fJirrnai winch belonged to l irukkalukkunraparru in Mugan- 
dur-nadu, a subdivision of Imiir-kottam, a district of 
PadaivTdu-rajya in J^Ayangonda- 0 fu 5 |arnandalatn.‘^ This order 
however is not seen in an inscription dated Saka 15T4 (a;d. 
1592-3) which mentions Tirupputkub’ in Damar-kotUim 
which formed a part of Damar-nadu in S‘oHngapura-parru\ 
a subdivision of the Ghandragiri-rajya in Jayahgondar 
Cholamandalam/'' From the above we gather the following 
about the territorial divisions iti the Karnataka and Tamil 
provinces of tlie Vijayanagara Empire : 

Divisions in the Kafnalaka Divisions in the Tamil lands 
Sthaja Village 


N'adii or S'imai 


Parru or Valana4u^ 


Valita or VTnthe 


Kottam 


Mandalarn or Rajyani 


Rajya( ?) or Ghavadi 


^ ay'j of 1913 . Tl'k' cylic year ■ does not correspond. 

^ 104 of 1906. 

^ C.P, No. i of 1914 * 15 . 

* ^12 of 1913 . 

* 255 of 1909 . 

^ 208 of 1916. 

^ Whether the term vaJan&du waf? uied outside Tondaimapd 
to be ascerrairied. U.A.S. . , - 
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Foreign travellers, who could not have beefi familiar 
with the detailed divisions of the Empire recorded in the 
inscriptions, have left to us some account of the larger 
provincial areas of the Hindu State. Paes relates the fol¬ 
lowing ; . .Since he (the Emperor) has so many and such 

great Ip/ds in his kingdom, who, the greater part of them, 
have themselves revenues, I answer thus? These.captains 
whom he has over these troops of his are the nobles of 
his kingdom; they are lords, and they hold the city, and 
the towns and villages of the kingdom; .there are captains 
amongst them who have a revenue- of a million and a 
million a half pardaos, others a hundred thousand par- 
dads, others two hundred, three hundred or five hundred 
thousand pardaos, and as each has revenue- so the 
king' fixes for him the number of troops he must 
maintain, in foot, horse and elephants”.* It is 
evident from this that there was some system of 
gradation among the highest officials, and that the king 
was the master, of all land. This is further corroborated 
by the evidence which Nuniz gives: “These nobles are 
like renters who hold all the land from the King . . 

Then again ; “During his feasts and the almsgiving to 
his temples all these captains, who are thus like renters, 
must always attend the court, and of those whom this 
King always has about him and by whom he is accom¬ 
panied in his court there are more than t>vo hundred . . . 
These nobles are never suffered to settle themselves in 
cities or towns because they would there be beyond reach 
of his hand; they only go thither sornetimes”.* 

Nuniz here seems to contradict Paes about the position 
which the nobles occupied in the political organization of 
Vijayanagara. ,Paes, as we have just remarked, informs us 
that the lords held “the city, and the towns and villages of 
the kingdom” and that, therefore, they could command im¬ 
mense revenues. Nuniz, however, is of opinion that the 
nobles were “never suffered to settle themselves in cities or 
towns”. If we are inclined to believe Nuniz, we cannot 
account for the fact that, as he himself says, the nobles 
paid to the Emperor “every year sixty lakhs of rents as 
royal dues”.* Then, again, Nuniz mentions the King of 


^ Sewell, For. Emp. p, 280, op, cit. 
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^apot (Bankapuf)j the King of Gasopa (Gerasoppe), the 
King of Bacanor (Barakur) the King of Calecu (Calicut ?), 
“and he'of Batecal” (Bhatkal)and then he speaks of the 
“captains and lords cif this kingdom Of Bisnaga’*.* , In the 
detailed Hst of ‘^the officers of the King who go about the 
kingdom’’, ,Nuniz: gives eleven names of the lords of Vija- 


yanagara;^ But in another connection he affirms that there 


I'® 


are “nine principal captains ia* the kingdom’’.’ I'urther he 
writes: “In.this way the kingdom of Bisnaga is divided 
between more than two hundred captains who are all 
heathen, and according to the lands and revenues tiiat they 
have so the King settles for them the forces that they 
are compelled to keep up, and how much revenue they 
have to pay him every, month during the first days 

of the montli of September’’.*. Evidently Nuniz confounds 
the tributary kings with the provincial viceroys, and these 
again with the minor nobles who were merely officials in 
the Government. This is clear from the manner in which 
he concludes about the “captains,-who are thus like ren¬ 
ters’’. “But a concession is granted to the kings that are 
subject to him, namely they do not go to court unless they 
are summoned, and from' their own cities they send to 
him their rents or tributes; yet the King of Bengapor (Baft- 
. iiapur) is obliged to be always in camp, and he goes to 
court twice in the year’’.' 

Since the narrative of Nuniz does not enlighten 
us on the question of the exact provinces info which 
the Vijayanagara Empire was divided, and on the 
topic of the tenure of office of the various provincial 
■governors, w'e shall have recourse to the inscriptions which 
contain some useful details about the viceroys-of Vijaya¬ 
nagara. But before we note them we may observe the 
.remarks of two other ,travellers, which are also meagre, on 
the provincial divisions of Vijayanagara. Barbosa writes 
tiiu.s: “Beyond this river (called ‘Aliga’) commences the 
kingdorh of Narsihga, which contains five very large pro¬ 
vinces, with a language of their own. One province is 
along tile, coast, and is called Tulinat (Tujurnati); another 
has the hanie. of Legni (Telihga?) which confines with., the , 




. '‘v; 




K Sewell, For, Emp., .p. 374^ , ' 

* Jhid,: p, 3S4, A’dg,. " ■ . 

IbiJ,;' p; 376, e „ , . ^ ■ 

389.' ^ 

' p. 374 ^-op/"crt.'v 
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gdom of Tissa (Orissa?); another is Canari (Kar- 
i^a^aka ?),>in which is the great city of Visenagar (Vijaya- 
nagara), and the other is Cholmendel (Ch6]amandaJam), a 
kingdom which they call Tannul”.‘ In A^. 1639 Mandel- 
slo observed that the kingdom was divided into three pro¬ 
vinces. “This Country w'as heretofore divided into three 
Kingdoms, that is, Coromandel, Narsinga, and Bisnagar; 
but at present ’tis ah subject to one Printe, who resides 
sometimes at Bisnagar, sometimes at Narsinga” 

According to the computations of the late Mr, H. 
Krishna Sastri, who has given us a most complete account 
of the Vijayanagara governors,* * there were six principal 
province^ in the Vijayanagara Empire. These were the 
following—the Udayagiri-rajya; the Penugorujiarrajya 
which included within it the Gytti-rajya; the Araga-rajya 
or Male-rajya, or Chandragutti-rajya; the Mujuvayi-rajya; 
the Barakuru-rajya, or Tuluva-rajya; and, finally, the Raja- 
gambhira-'rajya.* With the aid df this classification, on 
which we have ba.sed our remarks on the provincial organi¬ 
zation of Vijayanagara, we may ascertain a few details about 
the viceroys, especially in connection with their tenure of 
office. The northern provinces, becau:^ of their proximity 
to the Muhammadan kingdoms, were naturally of greater 
importance, although irr point of revenue it may be doubted 
whether they could vie with the more fertile regions of the 
southern or those of the western parts of the Empire. 
Udayagiri always claimed the greatest attention on the part 
of the rulers. When Tirumala in a.d. 1542 was given the 
charge of that province, it was called, according to 
Rev. Heras, the chief fortress under the royal throne of 
Vijayanagara.® Paes has some interesting details as to how 
these frontier fortresses were guarded. “In these passes on 
the frontier the king of Nansyrnga has a captain with a 
quantity of troops, but on the side of (Portuguese) India 


* Barbosa, Stanley, pp. 78*9 ; Dames I, pp. 182-3. Here the river is 
called Ligua, Ibid, p. i8.i. 

* MandelsJo, travels Lib. 11, p. 94. (1669, 2nd ed.) There was no 
Vijayanagara city in the days of Mandelslo. He probably refers to Vellore 
and Penugonda : Sec supra, Ch, UI, B.A.S. 

*4.5.JR. for 1907-8, p. 235, seq, 

* Ibid,, p. 235, seq, 

* Heras, Aravidu, p. 29. The reference given here (to My- Arch, Rep, 
for 1920, p. 39) i.s wrong. The information relating to Tirumala cannot 
be traced in the My. Arch. Report, B.A.S. 
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las none, except as I have said”.* * The greater part of 
these northern provinces, as narrated above, was lost to the 
Hindus after the battle of Rakshasa-Tangadi. It was once 
assumed that the Vijayanagara Empire about that period 
was divided into .six provinces, as a result of the fatal defeat. 
These Avere, according to Mr. Richards, Andhra, Karpata, 
Madura, Clinndragiri, Gingee, and Tanjore.* But Tiru- 
maiaraya in his Chkikadcvamya Vam.^<ivali gives us the 
territorial divisions of the Empire after the death of Rama 
Raja. The author tells us that Yera Timma Raja, the 
younger brother- of Rama Raja, made himself the ruler, 
setting a’side the nominal sovereign Sadasiiva Raya. After 
some time he clianged his capital from Vidyanagara to Penu- 
gonda. Of his tiiree sons S'rirahga Raya was the viceroy 
of the whole Telugu country with his headquarters at 
S’rirahgapa'tlana; and Vetikatadri, the tliird son, over the 
Tundira, Choia and Paiidya countries, with Chandragiri as 
!iis centre.’ 

\\''ithout dwelling at length on the history of any of 
these provinces, we may ascertain one or tw'o details about 
;he lenure of office of a viceroy. The province of Araga 
affords us some insight into this question. .. Araga as a 
provincial seat comes into prominence from the earliest days 
of Vnjay.anagara history. It was called, as we have said, 
the .\raga or the Chandragutri or, the Male-rajya. It com- 
pri.sed the modern Shirno'ga district of the Mysore State 
and portions of North Kanara. Marappa, brother of 
Hariiiara Odeyar, was in charge of this province in A.D. 
1347.'' There is rea.son to believe, therefore, that Araga- 
rajy.'! was at firsi under a prince of the royal family. Viru- 
panna Odeyar, also called Yadugiri, Udayagiri, and in one 
inscription Vandagiri, was the viceroy over Araga in A.i>. 
1362.'- 

The history of the viceroyalty of Virupanna Odeyar 
brings us tc) the second feature of the office of a provincial 
governor. This was the long tenure of office, presumably 
because of some un.specified political reasons or because of 
the inherenf efficiency of the governor, . There are at least 


' Sewell, For, Emp. p. 244. 

^ Richards, Salem Ga,^, I, p. 67. 

^ Chikkadevaraya Vam.'Mvali, The Source, pp* 302*3. 
vidii, pp. 2t;5"7 for some observations on this point. 

^ E,C., VIII, Sb. 375 . p. 65. 

* Ibid., Tl. 37, p. 170. 


See Her as, /Ira- 
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in stances of the prolonged career of a viceroy placed 
over Araga—that of a royal prince and that of a minister- 
general who belonged to a famous line of administrators, 
Yadugiri Virupapna, son of Bukka Raya, ^ continued to be 
the viceroy over Araga^from a.d. 1362 till about a.d« 1380.* * 
Another well known example of a ruler who continued to 
govern over Araga for aboiit the same period is that of 
Viththanna Odeyar, (a.d. 1402-17), a Brahma-Kshariya, son 
of Barhma Raja and .Virupaihbika, of the lineage of SaA- 
kappa and Rayap'pa.* BuVin these two instances it may 
be noted that, although b'Q^ of them exercised jurisdiction 
for nearly eighteen years, yet the names of other viceroys 
continually appear within the period of their viceroyalty. 
Thus Midarasa in a.d.^, ijjbg, and again in a.d. 1377,’ 
Sovanna Odeyar in a.d.*"t 369,* Chikka Raya, ■ the son of 
Harifiara, in a.d. i 37‘9 and a.d. 1381,* and Vira Vasanta 
M'Sdhava in a.d. 1379 and^.D. 1380,* ruled over Araga. 
•We can only suppose that some of these were merely 
deputies of the vicerpy^. althoiJgh it appears strange, that 
the provincial ruler jihould have found it expedient to 
change his deputies in a.d,- 1369 arid in a.d. 1379. 

However that may bCj. Araga was placed under govern¬ 
ors whose farriilies could boast of having held some of 
the highest posts in the kingdom. To such a family be¬ 
longed Rayanna Raja, whose descent is thus given in an 
inscription dated a.d. 1431 : “Formerly, under Bukka Raya 
(omitting laudations) was the great minister Baichapa- 
dandanayaka; whose son was Mangappa-da]j 4 Sdhipa; his 
son, famous as the king of Mahishmati, was Baichapa- 
dandanayaka; whose son vras Rayanna-Raya” who ruled 
over the Araga kingciom, the Hanagavacliya-Bhagada-nad 
of Anaveri-nad, and" the Hoysala Honnuru-nad.'^ Another 
instance of a family which'supplied liereditary governors 
was that of Rayappa from whom, as related above, was 
descended Viththanna. To this family of Rayappa be- 


A K.C., \TII, Intr., p. 12; Tl. 197, p. 206; ll. 28, p. 169; Tl. 125, p. 187; 
E.C.. VI. Kp. 30, p. 8j; E C.. VIII, Tl. 114, p. 185; Tl. 167, p. 197. 

• F.C., VI. Kp. 52-4, pp. 87-8j E.C., yill, Tl. 133. P >9<>; Tl. 130, 

p. 189; Tl. X48, p. 192. ' 

• E.C.. VI, Kp, 6, p. 77; E.C.. VII, SU. 35. P-46- ' 

• E.C., VIII, Tl. 132, p. 189. Sovapoa 0#yar is called tne son of 
Vira Marappa. 

• E.C.. VII, HI, 84, p. 17s; E.C., VI, Kp. 31, p. 81. 

• E.C., VII, HI. 84. p. 17s; E.C.. VIIl, Sb. 152, p- 22. 

' E.C.. VII, Sh. 71, p. 27. 
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^adi Sadas^iva Raya Nayaka was ruling the 5 raga king* * 
dom as his nulgaiii. ... The same Is mentioned in 
an earlier inscription dated a.d. 1560^ But in a.d., 1577 
his grandson Rama Raya Nayaka, ruling “the Araga-Gutti 
Sime, Barakuru, Mangaluru, and other kirigdoms developed 
in succession’’, gave expression to the new spirit, which was 
kindling in the hearts cxf the Keladi governors, in his 
account of the same mdgaij^i which in a.d. 1566 Sadasiva 
Raya Nayaka is said to have ruled by the order of the 
JBniperpr Sadai^iva Raya. “When (with titles) king Sada¬ 
siva being in Vidyanagari . . . the follower of his orders, 
by his command—the YMava—Murari, Kote-Kolahala 
establisher of the Visuddha-Vaidikadvaita-siddhanta, des¬ 
troyer of his opponents, devoted a Siva, Sadasiva Raya 
Nayaka, born in Ke.ladi* celebrated in the world by the 
place name Keladi, having taken possession of the 
Gutti-sime, the Araga Eighteen Kaihpana, Barakuru, Man- 
galiir, with their districts was ruling them . . The 
change in the nature of fief expressed in the phrase “hav¬ 
ing taken possession’’ of the various principalities and in 
the string of titles appended to the name Sadasiva.Nayaka, 
must have come as an inevitable result of the battle of 
Rakshasa-Tahgadi. Rama Raya Nayaka was discreet 
enough to proclaim that he ruled over the Araga-Gutti and 
other kingdoms “devolved in succession”, under the hand 
of the, Rajadhiraja Rajja-paramejsvara, Vira Pratapa, Vira 
S'rirahga Raya Deva, Maharaya;‘ but it must have been 
apparent even .to the latter that the province of Ke.ladi had 
outgrown the loyalty of the days of Krishna Deva Raya 
the Great, and that viceroys like Rama Raya Nayaka, who 
sliowed signs of outward submission, had in fact enoroached 
to a very large extent on the authority and name of the 
Vijayanagara Emperor. Indeed, or the pringipality of 
Ke.ladi, which thus originated in a fief, Jived beyond the 
days of the great Hindu Empire, the traditions of which 
it carried on long after the descendants of S'riranga Raya 
had relapsed into insignificance in their parent city of 
Anegundi. But the origin and growth of Keladi afford to 
later history one more example of the fundamental defect 
in the provincial organization of Vijayanagara. 


> E.C., VIII, Nr. I, p. 126. 
^ Ibid,, Tl. 103, p. 184. 

* Ibid., Jl. 5, p. 162. 

^ Ibid. 
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ION 4. Some Pfohlems of the Vijayanagara Monarchs 
and ho-u) they were solved 

Tlu^re have been two schools ol thought, as already 
remarked,' about The administration of Vijayanagara. To' 
steer clear of these divergent sirs of opinions it is necessary 
Uiat one should review very briefly a larget range of Vijaya- 
nagara activity in purely political inatters, and examine tiie 
problems which confronted the Hindu rulers and the me¬ 
thods to which the monarchs had recourse to solve thenf. 

Uf all the questions which the sons of Sahgama and , 
their successors had to solve,“ that which was fraught ■ ' 
with the greatest danger, at least so far as Internal admini¬ 
stration was concerned, was the continual recurrence of civil 
wars, usurpations, and rebellions on the part of the princes 
and potentates placed over the different provinces of the 
Empire. A satisfactory settlement of the paramount .pro¬ 
blem of guarding the northern parts of the Empire" was 
frustrated, to a great extent, by the fear of interminable 
civil wars. Internal strife was not uncommon during 
certain periods of Vijayanagara history. The earliest signs ; 
of such civil commotion are seen in the years immediately ' 
following the reign of Harihara Raya II, under whom the 
kingdom seems to have reached the utmost- lirnits and to 
have been firmly secured.* * The late Mr, T. Gopinatha 
Rao was the first to draw attention to the confusion which 
prevailed in the year a.d. 1404-5 when Bukka II and his ' 
brother Virupaksha were both represented as ruling from 
the capital city. According to Mr. Gopinatha Rao, since 
the reign of Virupaksha (in a.d, 1404) “overlaps that of 
Bukka Ji”, “it is not easy to -explain how Virupaksha 
could have reigned in the same period, except on the sup¬ 
position that either Virupaksha was acting as a regent, or 
that he seized the throne from his brother Bukka 11 , ruled 
for a short time, and was dethronejjf, by , the partisans of 


if.. 


y ^ Supra, Sect. 1, Verdict passed on Vijaj^anagara Administration in ;,i% 
vGrenoral. 

^ Supra, Ch. Ij Sec. 2. The Needs of the Times. We shall not deal 
with the question of imperial defence which falls within the purview of politi- 
cal history, nor with that relating to the preservation of Hindu Dharma, sdnee ‘ 1^ 

some phases of it will be discussed in the subsequent pages of this 1 
treatise., '■ 

* See for example, how the Gajapati king Kapilc^vara with the aid , 
of the Muhammadans and Pandyas invaded Vijayanagara in S. ’1391, (:\.D, 
H^9-74h Report for 1906, p. 64 ; A,SM. for 1907-8, p. 252. 

* A.S,R* for 1907-8, p, 242. , ,-1,'-'; 
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UKKa 11 . This lattfer may have been in his turn ousted 
Irom the government by Devaraya I. Hence we might 
conclude that after the death of Harihara II there was 
rapid succession of kings one after'another, thus : Bukka 11 , 
Virupaksha, Bukka II, once again, arid Devaraya' I”.‘ 
Sewell, relying on the testimony of Nuniz, speaks of a 
period of confusion in Vijayanagara after the death of Deva 
Raya II.» 

This uphappy state of things was renewed on the 
death of Achyuta Raya when the powerful RSma 
Raja, the leader of the opposition, elevated Sadadiva Raya 
to the throne.® The reign of Achyuta Raya himself has 
been characterized by Nuniz as an age of decadence.‘ 
Things in Vijayanagara must indeed have been deplorable 
after the death of a king whom Firishtah calls “Shew Ray” 
since the Hindus were compelled to seek the aid of Ibrahim 
'Adil Shah I.® Firishtah evidently refers here to the con¬ 
fusion that prevailed in the capital on the unjustifiable 
death of the Emperor, Sadasliva Raya, at the hands of the 
intriguing brothers. Caesar Frederick confirms the evidence 
of F'irishtah in these words:. . it is many years agone, 
since they got any there (i.e., diamonds found in a place 
‘sixe dayes journey from Bezeneger’) for the troubles that 
have been in that Kingdome. The first cause of this 
trouble was, because the sonne of this Temeragio had put 
to death the lawful King whom hee had in Prison, for 
which cause the Barons and Noblemen in that Kingdome 
would not acknowledge him to be their King, and by this 
means there are many Kings and great division in that 
Kingdome . . •”* * 

Without commenting on the incompatibility of the 
evidence given by Caesar Frederick according to whom 
“the sonne of this I'emeragio had put to death the law¬ 
ful King”, and that supplied by Firishtah, who says 
that “Timraj poisoned him” (i.e. the lawful king), it is 
apparent that the capital was split into rival camps and that 
consequently there was some confusion in the kingdom. 


* Gopinatha Rao, Ep, Ind., VIII» p,^oo; Ep. Ind., XV, p. 13. 

* Sewell, For. Emp.» p. 96; S. K- Aiyangar in Satyanatha, Nayaks, 
Intr., p. 6. 

* 4 . 5 . 1 ?. for 1911*2, pp. 177-8. 

^ Sewell, ibid., pp. 367-8. 

* Firishtah, Briggs, The Rise, III, pp. S0-4. 

® Caesar Frederick, Purchas, X, p. 97. 
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<S 4 ^j^^nnoymous: author of the life of St. Xavier relates the 
following: “There were several wars over the question of 
i the succession to the throne ; for there was no more issue 
of the royal family, and various nobles and leading chiefs 
of the kingdom did not acknowledge the one who is ruling 
at piesent’’.^ The shadows of civil war cast a gloom over 
the Eimpire. On Venkata Deva Raya’s death in about A.d* * 
1614 there was again disturbance in the kingdom. This 
we gather from Barradas, who writes that “Jaga Raya”, 
“Maca Raya” and “Tima Naique” refused to swear allegi¬ 
ance to the new Emperor, and that they were mainly 
instrumental in plotting against the latter in favour of the 
son of Jaga Raya.’* Jaggaya, the Goburi chief, the Ntiyakas 
of Madura, and Gingee, the Pantlyas of Tinnevelly and the 
Portuguese on one hand, and Prince Rama with the faith¬ 
ful Yachama Nayaka on the other, drowned the land in 
civil strife."’ 

The second aspect of this question is in connection with 
usurpations. The most conspicuous instances of usurpation 
' are those of the Saluva chief Nrisiriiha and of his general 
Narasa Nayaka. According to Nuniz, Saluva Nrisirhha, 
whom he calls “Narsyrngua”, was responsible for the over¬ 
throw of the first dynasty. “One of his (of the king, witom 
Nuniz calls ‘Padeardo’) captains who was called Narsym- 
gua, who was in some manner akin to him, seeing his mode 
of life, and knowing how ill it was for the kingdom that he 
should live and reign, though all was not yet last, deter¬ 
mined to attack him and .seize on his lands; which scheme 
he at once put into force”.'‘ Relying on the strength of 
the statement in an inscription of Immadi-Nris.irnha, the 
son of Saluva, NrLsiihha, that the latter “w’ith the aid of 
, his sword defeated all” and became a sdrvahhaitma or, 

' emperor, Mr. J. Ramayya Pantulu concludes that it points 
“unmistakably to his usurpation of the Karnata throne”.* 
The same writer characterizes the usurpation by Saluva 
Nri.sirhha and Narasa Nayaka, the Tujuva general, as 
double usurpation.® It is generally accepted that Narasa 


|!l 




^ Heras, Aravidu, p. 252. 




T'1 i''''? 

* Sewell, For. pp. 2i8» 244 

: ' * S. K. Aiyangar In Satyanatha> Nayakas^ Intr.,' p* 19. * :i'’ 

* Sewell, ibid., p. 306. 

^ Ep, Ind., VH, p. 79. See also Venkoba Rao, Vydsaydgicharitam, 
Intr., • pp. Ixxxv-lxxxvi, 44. 

0 /mi, pp. 78-9. I • . 
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^ka supplanted the dynasty oi the S^uvas by a line 
of kings of a purely Tuluva stock.The remarks of Wil¬ 
son in this connection still hold good, although it cannot 
be maintained with him that the illustrious Krishna Deva 
Raya also usurped the throne.^ Another instance of usurp¬ 
ation is that already referred to by Gaesar Frederick in his 
description of the tyrant brothers who kept the rightful 
king (Sadadiva Raya) in prison and who ultimately ushered 
in the Iravidiu dynasty in Vijayanagara history,* * 

A third turn which this thorny question took was in 
the shape of rebellion. A united front against foreign 
enemies was an imperative necessity, but such a common 
line of defence meant the unification of the various con¬ 
flicting elements in the land. This was however incompati¬ 
ble with the power and prestige of the ancient families, 
some of which could trace their annals to the early ages 
of south Indian history. There were also the demands 
of unruly tribes that had occupied various parts of the 
country, especially those areas covered with jungle and 
mountains in the western parts of the Vijayanagara Empire. 
A locality which was geographically an ideal centre for 
the forest tribes was the Araga or Male-rajya mentioned 
above. Here during the reign of Deva Raya I there was 
a serious Bedar incursion. We shall presently describe 
how it was quelled. On Narasa Nayaka’s death there .seems 
to have been a widespread disaffection in some quarters. 
The Tujuva province was almost in revolt; the Gajapatis 
of Orissa had besieged Kondavidu and Udayagiri; the 
Sultan of Bijapur had launched an attack on the northern 
frontier; and a powerful Hindu ruler within the Vijaya¬ 
nagara Empire had raised the standard of revolt."* This 
last chief was the Ganga Raja of Ummattur, one of whose 
titles w-as "chief lord of the Hoysala kingdom”.® Evident¬ 
ly the Ummattur chieftains considered them.selves as the 
only protectors of the Hoysala-'aawis'a, and, therefore, could 
not tolerate the imperialistic designs of the Vijayanagara 
monarchs. The Ganga Raja rebelled in about a.d. 1510. 
In the reign of Achyuta Raya the growing strength of the 
’ Vijayanagara Empire must have been as much a matter of 


* But read Saletore, LA., XLtI, pp. i-ii. 

* As, Res. XX, pp. loji. 

* Caesar Frederick, Purchas, X, P» 93'* 

* A.S.R. for 1908-9, p. 173. 

* S.C., IV. Ch, 192, p. 23. 
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/ance to some of the southern governors who were 
thinking of aggrandizement as it was a source of fear to 
some of the ancient royal families on the Malabar coast. 
This is evident from' the expedition which was led in the 
times of Achyuta Raya against the recalcitrant viceroy Vira 
Nafasirhha, and the subsequent campaigns to successfully 
conducted in the Tiruvadi-rajya or Travancore country.* 
While the monarch’s attention was thus diverted in the 
south, a powerful party led by three brothers, who claimed 
to be sons-in-law of Krishna Deva Raya himself or of his 
third brother, Rahga, was sowing seeds of dissension in 
the capital,® ' 

The reign of Sadadiva Raya was an era of the most 
fatal complications. Firstly, there., were the incursions by 
the ruler of Travancore into the ancient Pan4y^o territory. 
Then there was the menace of a great danger on the Fishery 
Coast of the south where the Portuguese, committed to a 
policy of conquest for the sake of the Cross, were coming 
into conflict with the political and religious stability of the 
Hindu Empire.' Thirdly, as narrated above, there was the 
fact of the rise of the .same powerful leaders of the rival 
parties in the capital, whose proud demeanour with foreign 
ambassadors was in no small measure responsible for the 
spark that kindled the smouldering fires of Hindu-Moham- 
madan antipathy into the greatest and saddest catastrophe 
ever witne.ssed in the history of southern India. This was 
the last and the most extraordinary disaster in the reign 
of Sudaniva Raya—the battle of Rakshasa-Tangadi, 
Whether the poor monarch was in any way responsible 
for the subversion of the Hindu Empire cannot be deter¬ 
mined with certainty. Although it is not possible to agree 
with Sewell when he says that the nobles proclaimed tlieir 
independence in the anarchy which followed that great con¬ 
flict,® yet it cannot be gainsaid that the battle of Rakshasa- 
Tangadi shook the Hindu Empire as no other terror had 
done in its history. This great battle forms a subject by 
itself, and we intend to discuss and describe it in a separate 
dissertation. Meanwhile we may be permitted to recount 
the effect it had on the fate of the Vijayanagara Empire.* 


S. K. Aiyangar in Satyanatha, Nayak^, Intr*^ pp. 11-12. 
^ Ibid., p. 12. 

® Sewell, Far, Emp,, p. 209. 

^ Supra, Chapter III. 
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the relatives of the gallant old Hindu Regent did on 
hearing the reports of the great disaster is told to us, as 
already remarked, by Caesar Frederick in a.D. 1567- Ihey 
fled, taking with them as their prisoner the Emperor 
Sada.^ivad We have likewise dwelt on the revolt of the' 
northern provinces of Adoni, Bahkapur, Dharwar, Jerreh,^ 
Chandragutti, Karur and Tirukal, and on the rebellion of 
the chieftain of Karkala in Tuluva.^ _The insecurity which 
prevailed over some parts of the Vijayaiiagara Empire is 
shown in the deplorable fate that befell poor Caesar 
Frederick on the outskirts of Ahkola in a.d. i 567-'' That 
same eye-witness, as we have seen, relates the dishonest . 
though dire methods to which the Hindu nionarch had re¬ 
course in raising a force of cavalry. Finally, we saw 
the administrative changes which Tirumala undertook to 
revive the stability of the Hindu Empire. 

The hew Government, however, unwittingly added to 
the number of its problems by the murder of the innocent 
Emperor Sadadiva Raya. Ihss political blunder is ^ 
difficult to account for as the other grave irror they made 
in transferring the headciuarters “from the front line at 
Vijayanagara to the second at Penukonda”.^ We confess 
that the political reshuffling of the Vijayanagara provinces 
was a measure which was not entirely without its own 
advantages. To their exultant enemies it was a sign of 
the vigour that was still loft in the Hindus; to the latter 
it vvfis another opportunity of consolidating the shorn glories 
of their Empire. Tirumala’s division of the provinces gave 
up all hopes of the northern districts, which had proved 
to be the bane of the Hindu rulers, and made it appeat as 
if the ruler had consciously redistributed the areas with an 
eye towards the linguistic affinities of the people. The 
Rev. Ileras says in this connection ; ‘‘The division being 
naturally made according to the three great different races 
of the Empire, a great administrative success in each part 
could reasonabl}^ be expected; and the Viceroys being of 
the royal blood, and in this case sons of the Sovereign 
himself, the fear of rebellion was reduced, since they were 
bound to be very loyal to the Emperor their father”.* * But 


' Caesar Frederick, Purcfeas, .N, p. 93, op- cit. 

^ Heras, Aravldu, p. 243, op. cit. 

•"* Caesar Frederick, ibid., pp. 99*100, op. cit, 

* S. K. Aiyangar in Satyanatha, Nayakjip Intr.f p. 1 $. 

* Heras, ibid., P‘257. 
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be doubted whether it was ever so, since we have 
no evidence to prove that the Hindus in or about a.d. 1567 
, were swayed to such an extent by motives of racial fusion 
in the wake of„a political disaster. Tirumala’s arrange¬ 
ment was “justified at the time but was pregnant with 
consequences fatal to the unity of the Empire”.- 

The fact that the viceroys at the inception of the classifi¬ 
cation were of royal blood is in itself no justification for de¬ 
fending Tirumala’s threefold division. His times were 
certainly not those in which Harihara 0 (leyar and Bukka 
Raya I lived: then the motive force which drove out all' 
ideas of insubordination from the minds of the powerful 
viceroys, who were, in most instances, princes of the royal 
family, was the fact that it was impossible to rise against 
the sons of Sangama and their successors who had credit¬ 
ably withstood the attack of their enemies; -now in a.d. 
1569 their subordinates were conscious of the plain fact 
that the Vijayanagara monarch had ignominiously failed to 
defend the honour of their country against the descendants 
of the very same enemies. Heras in defending Tirumala’s 
action further says; “But this apprehension (^i.e., of rebel¬ 
lion on the part of the viceroys) was never realised, since 
the viceroyalties ceased to exist after half a century”.^ It 
is difficult to follow the meaning which the learned writer 
wants to convey: the disappearance of the viceroyalties 
after half a century, and, we may incidentally add, the 
growing strengtli of the rulers like the Nayakas of Madura 
and Tanjore, are’in themselves a proof of the inadequacy 
of the new arrangement to meet the demands of the times. 
This threefold division of Tirumala, as will be made clear 
in the short review of rebellions which will follow, plainly 
indicated that his Government had failed to grasp the key¬ 
note of the whole situation—the need for levelling down 
the authority of the various viceroys placed over the different 
provinces, and centering it in the hands of the monarch 
at the capital. In ''fact, Tirumala’s political experiment 
struck at the root of that centralization which had been 
the characteristic feature of the government of Krishna 
Deva Raya the Great. The reverses which the Hindus 
suffered on the battlefield of Rakshas!a-Tanga 4 i had indeed 


* S. K. Aiyangrir in Satyanatha, Nayaks, Intr.,; p. i6. 
’ Heras, Aravidu, p. 257. 
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fjed the nature of the times, and unfortimately clouded 
the political sagacity of the Hindu rulers. 

The spirit of unrest soon manifested itself in Mysore, 
where the Vijayanagara viceroy was confronted with a re¬ 
bellion. “fn A.D. 1571 Heri (Hiriya?) Chamaraj succeeded 
to the government of the State. He was probably one of 
these princes of Kanara who did not pay homage to the 
new dynasty on account of the murder of Sadasiva. It is 
stated that he evaded payment of his tribute to the Viceroy 
of Seringapatam”. He drove out, Heras continues, the 
collectors of the royal tribute from Mysore,, but v/as fortu¬ 
nate enough to evade arrest at the handvS of the royal 
emissaries, and “continued with impunity to withhold all 
payment of tribute’’.* * 

“In the reig;n of Periya-Virafa Naicker (a. v>. i$16) the 
king of Mavalivanam came with hostile intent, placed a 
fortified camp before Manamathurai and Kalaiyar-coml” 
but, as w^e shall pre.sently relate, the Vijayanagara viceroys 
were still loyal and powerful enough to defend; the interests 
of the Empire against unruly chieftains. The troubles in 
the reign of Rahga Raya I, wore many: there was the 
revolt on the west coast, the rebellion of the Maravar and 
Kallar tribes in the south, and the Muhammadan danger 
in the north.® Vehkatapati Diiiva I’s reign was also pregnant 
with grave problenuj in the shape of the rebellion of Virappa 
Nayaka, the ruler , of Madura, and the defection of Tiru- 
nuila, the eldest son of Rama, and his march to S'rlranga- 
pattana.'* The Nayaka of Gingee, Krishnappa Nayaka, 
also added to the trouble by revolting against Vehkatapafi 
Raya II.® The Tanjore Nayaka showed unmistakable signs 
of insubordination in about a.d. 1595.* Finally the 
Nandyala chief called Krishija Raja raised the banner of 
fevolt.^ . 

The reigns of Rahga Raya I and Vehkatapati Raya II, 
therefore, witnessed the fundamental defect of Tirumala’s 


^ Herns, Aravidu, p. 202. - 

* Taylor, O.fi.MSi!., il, p. 25. Heras speaks of the king of Mavali-. 

puram, and places the event in ahout A.D. 1583. pp. 284-5. 

* A.S.R. for 1911-2, pp. 183-5; Heras, » 5 id., pp. 267-9. 

* -S. K. Aiyang<sr, in Satyinatha, Nayaks, Inlr., pp. ly-tS; Heras, 
ibid., p. 30.8. 

‘ Hcrits, ibid., p. 403. ' 

* Ibid., p. 308. 

y Rdiimrdfytitnif, The Sources, pp. 243, 248; Heras, ibid,, p. 309. 
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iqi 06 al reorganization. It may not be far wrong to say 
that as yet there was no sign of an actual dismemberment 
of the Vijayanagara Empire. About the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, the greatness of the Empire was noticed 
even by foreigners. In a.d. 1608-11 William Finch remark¬ 
ed thus : “Alongst the seaside towards the Cape is^ the 
mightie king of Bezeneger (Vijayanagar), under whom the 
Portugals hold Saint Thome and Negapatan^ but are not 
suffered to build a castle”.* * But the political shiftings of 
the great feudatories in the southern and central parts of 
the Empire® told sadly on its future life. In a.d. 1614 the 
Government was again faced with the problem of revolt. 
This time it was, as we have remarked above, the Gobburi 
chief who rose again.st the Emperor.® To Tirumala’s 
administrative changes alone can we attribute the insub¬ 
ordination of Tirumala Nayaka and the ruler of Mysore in 
the reign of S’riranga Raya,* which eventually led to the 
disappearance of the Vijayanagara monarchs from the 
political stage of south Indian history, relegating the old 
line of kings to the position of petty chieftains in'the city 
of Anegundi. 

These were the problems which the Vijayanagara rulers 
had to solve since the time when they had assumed the reins 
of government as the Hindu Suratmnas (Sultans) of the 
south. That they continued to wield undisputed authority 
for more than two and a half centuries is a fact which is 
to be attributed, among other things, to the methods which 
they adopted to combat the above mentioned grave dangers 
to the Hindu State. These methods may now be enumer¬ 
ated. The first problem with which we have to deal, ex¬ 
cluding that which refers to the foreign policy of Vijaya¬ 
nagara, concerns the civil wars and wars of succession. 
This recurring evil was to a large measure obviated by the 
two-fold means of appointing princes of the royal blood as 
viceroys and by a system of joint-rule. In appointing 
princes as governors over distant provinces, the Vijaya¬ 
nagara rulers unintentionally gave expression to the precept 
of Sukracharya which runs thus: “He (the king) should 
station them (the heirs and princes) in various quarters by 


* WilUam Finch in Foster, Early Travels in India, p. 182. 
® S. K, Aiyangar in Satyanatha, Nayaks, Intr., p. 20. 

^ Ibid., pp. 18-9, op* cit. 

* Ibid., p. 22, 
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levying them tin 64 burth of tile royal reYenues or make them"^ -J 
governors bf provinees”.* We cannot, however, cKitermine-'' 
the revenue that was assigned to the viceroys of. Vijaya-' v 
n.'igara, although we hay-e, . as related elsewKere, cited th(y^,;.. 
„ evideirce dfi Nuniz as to the income of some of the powerful 
lords of the kingdonii- ' i-' 

The other turn which this method took was singular-iu' 

' the, sense that it won the confidence not .ohly of princes. 
'but of the people as well. . There are-' some Fambus 
examples of joint-rule in, Vijayanagarn history. The- first 
relates to the. early years when the sons of Saiigama gave 
public- denionstration to the spirit of solidarity which 
characterized the Hindus in the face of common danger. 

,An inscriptfon' i-h Tamil dated a a>. r346. gives iis the fol- 
, lowing information : “ 7 Ten Mahamandaleslvaras, subduers 
-'of hostile'lcings, champions over kings who break their 
word',,. s!ri-Vira Ariyappa Udaiyar and Bukkanna Uejaiyar 
we,re. ruling the Earth”.* Another inscription of the-same • 

. date, also in Tamil, begins, thus: “The foMowing is' the ;v| 
Older -wdth the royal seal issued by (with titles.) sn-Hariy- 
appa'Tldaiyar and Muhanna (i.e., Bukkanna) Xldsiyar to 
the inhabitants of Tekkal-nadu”.'' An i.nscriptioti dated 
A.D. 1386 records the same titles and continues to 
state that “Vira Hariappa Odeyar Bukkanna Odeyar 
was ruling a secure kingdom”.'* Mr. Krishna vS’aStri 
"has di.scus.sed the question of Vija3mls having been ■ 
ai-regent with his father Deva Raya I for two or three 
years; prior to S'aka 1343 (a.d. 1431-2); and of Adjaya’s 
! joint-rule with his son Deva Raya II from S’ak.ai 1342 (a.d. 
-'1421-2) till S'aka 1346 (a.d. 1424-5)®. According to him 
\’'irupaksha Raya also “appears to have cGntrnued to rule 
jointly with diis son ‘Padea Rao* almost until tiie actual 

■ usurpation of the throne by the minister Saluva Nrisimha 

■ Raja”.*-''f'-. - , . - 

From the following inscription, dated a.d. 1524, in which 
two bfficials assign the customs of a village for the merit 
of Krishna Deva. Raya and of the heir-apparent Prince 


* 1, II; 697-8, 47‘ ' . " - ^ ' ' « . V 

* i?.C. ^ IX', Bn. 59, * p. 12. See Kfi^hna for 1907-8, 

?i37r 'n.'(2), 249. 
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it may reasonably be concluded that the Emperor 
must have associated his son with himself as joint-ruler in 
about A.D. 1524. The epigraph records: . . for the 

service of jewels„of (the god) Tiruvehgajejivara of Magadi, 
—in order that merit rriight be Krishtja-raya-maharaya,-^ 
Tirumarasa of that matha granted (the customs and tools 
in god’s villages) for the god’s treasury, (specified details) 
. . . And seeing this, Tiramanna-dannayaka . , . granted 
(specified) customs and tolls that had previously been paid, 
for the same god’s treasury, in order that merit might be 
to Tirumala R§,ya”.^ 

This seems to prove, on the whole, Nuniz’s observations 
to the effect that Krishna Deva Raya ruled together with 
his son (Prince Tirumala) for some time. Nuniz however 
does not give us the name, of the prince but relates the 
following: that the great Emperor after his brilliant victory 
over the Muhammadans, “desiring to rest in his old age 
and wishing his son to become King when he died, he 
determined to make him king during his lifetime, the boy 
being six years old and the King not knowing what 
would happen after his death. Whereupon he abdicated 
his throne and all his power and name, and gave it all to 
his son, and himself became his minister, and Salvatinica 
who had held that office became his counsellor. . . . And 
so far did King Crisnarao go that after he had given the 
kingdom to his son, he himself did obeisance to hini. 
With these changes the King made great festivals which 
lasted eight months, during which time the son of the 
King fell sick of a disease of which he died’’.* But Nuniz 
contradicts himself when in a later passage he tells us 
that the prince was “only one of the age of eighteen 
months’’.® 

Closely allied to these methods of combating the fears 
of civil wars and wars of succession were two other measures 
directed specially against the dangers of usurpation. These 
grouped round the important questions of appointing the 
yuva-rdja. In the ^ukramti we have the following about 
the crown prince: “The ruler should select as Crown 
Prince the offspring of the legally married wife who can 
perform the tasks of the State without idleness. He ma)*^ 
select as Crown Prince his uncle younger than himself or 



* E,X,y IX, Ma. 6, pp. 51-2. 

* Sewell, For, Emp., p, 359. 

^ Ibid., p. 367, 
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lapsed long ago ahus :-r-“. • . . his grants begin three 
years before those of his predecessors terminate. This cir¬ 
cumstance recurs in the succeeding reign, making it proba¬ 
ble that the praotice prevailed, which was common in the 
remote periods of Hindu history, of a monarch’s associating 
with him towards.the close of his reign, his son and suc¬ 
cessor as Yuvaraja or Caesar'*.*- About later Vijayanagara 
history w'e are told in the yasucharitamu that Srlrahga 
Raya was nominated yMaa-ra/a-by Tirumala Raj'’av“_ 

The Vasucharitarnu also incidentally infornis us of the 
other method adopted by the Vijat’^anagara monarchs to avert 
the dangers of civil war. And that was in connection with 
abdication. After making his second son (Rahga II) hi® 
heir-apparent, Tirumala eventually retired altogether from 
politics. “This abdication by Tirumala is also hinted in 
the ^^rutiranfam, a commentary on GUagovinda, of which 
Tirumala was himself the supposed author. We are here 
told tliat Tirumala placed the heavy burden of administra¬ 
tion on his four sons of high character and (retired from 
the kingdom) in order-to keep company with the best of 
the learned and their learning’’.® In the provincial govern¬ 
ments, too, this method was imitated by the viceroys. On 
the abdication of Achyuta Nayaka of Tanjore, his .son 
Raghunatha Nayaka was crowned by Govinda Dikshita.‘ 
How Venkata II, in about a.d. 1614 appointed Prince 
Rahga as his successor is described by Barradas : “Three 
days before his death, the King, leaving aside, as I say, 
this putative son, cal led for his riephew' Ch ica Raya, i n 
presence of several of the nobles of the kingdom and extend¬ 
ed towards him his right hand on which was the ring of 
state, and put it close to him, so that he should take it 
and should become his successor in the kingdom. With 
this the nephew, bursting into tears, begged the King to 
give it to whom he would, and that for himself he did not 
de.sire to be king, and he bent low, weeping at "the feet 
of the old man. The King made a sign to those around 


I } , ^ Wilson, As. Res^ XX, pp* 8-9, 
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^ Vasucharitarnu, The Sources, pp. 217, 221; tierasy Atavidu, pp. 260, 


* Krishna Sastri, .< 4 . 5 . 1 ?., for 1911-12, pp. 181-2. The,, evidence from 

5rM#tVan;flm‘’invalidates the re.mark.9 of Heras that **none of tho contemporary 
sources say that Tirumala appointed his four sons to the several governor¬ 
ships of the kingdom, as it has often been asserted”, /htd., p. 254, 
n. {9)." ' , • ■ ' ^ ^ : 

* Sdlntyaratndkarii, The Sources, p. 273; Heras^ iHd., p. 399. " ^ ' 
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that they should raise the prince up, and they did so; 
and they then placed him on the King’s right hand, and 
the King extended his own hand so that he might take 
the ririg. But the prince lifted'his hands above his head, 
as if he already had divined how much ill fortune the ring 
would bring him, and begged the King to pardon him if 
he wi&hed not to take it. The old man then took the ring 
and held it on'the point of his finger, offering it the second 
time to Chica Raya, who by the advice of the captains 
present took it, and placed it on his head and then on his 
finger, shedding many tears. Then the King sent for his 
rol^, valued at 200,000 cruzados, the great diamond which, 
was in his ear, which was worth more than 600,000 cruza¬ 
dos, his earrings, valued at more than 200,000 and his 
great pearls, which are of the highest price. All these 
royal insignia he gave to his nephew Chica Raya as being 
his successor, and as such he was at once proclaimed. 
While some rejoiced, others were displeased”.* * 

A fifth method meant to minimize the miseries of civil 
war refers to the appointing of a regent. Firishtah speaks 
of Timraj as managing the affairs of the State, evidently 
in his capacity as regent, during the regency of a certain 
“Shewa-Ray” in about a.d. 1491-92.* The rule of a re¬ 
gent was sometimes marked by Ikevere repression. Salaka 
Timma, for instance, seems to have inaugurated such a 
policy.But a Vijayanagara regent could also be liberal. 
Rama Raja was, for example, a regent of this type, 
Niccolao Manucci in his Storia do Mogor (a.d. 1653-1708) 
has the following interesting remarks to make in connection 
with Rama Raja’s generosity: ‘Tt seems to me that the 
reader will be pleased if I insert some account of the empire 
of Narsinga (Nar Singh), of the Hindu race, whose court 
was in the Karnatik. More than two hundred years ago 
there reigned an emperor called Ramrajo (Ram Rajah), 
who was so generous that it is remarked in the chronicles 
that he never' refused any favour asked. He confirmed any 
grant he made by a record on golden plates. Up to this 
day the Portuguese preserve one of these plates for a gift 
to them by the said Ram Rajah of the city of SaS Thome. 


^ Sewell, For. Emp., pp. 223-4. 

* Firishtah, Briggs, The Fise, 11 , p. 538; III, p. 80- On this name 
see Sewell, ibid., p. in, and n. (2). 

• Heras, Aravidu, pp. 6, 8. 
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to the liberality of this emperor his fame spreacT, 
aria many men of different nations resorted to him and 
entered his service, principally foreigners. He gave them 
pay, and confineri to them offices of profit’’.^ ' 

But it is not to be imagined that the liberality 
of the regents sometimes did not take the shape of 
material aid which they gave to their relatives. The 
reign of Riima Raja was eventful in many ways; : 
The fact that even Manucci, whose narrative is 
mainly concerned with the Mughals, was struck by the 
rather extravagant stories of Rama Raja’s granting gifts 
on plates of gold suggests that the fame of the Hindu ruIiT 
raigdit have travelled oeyond ttie limits of his worst enemies, 
the Sultans of the Dekhan, into northern India. This 
popular conception of the generosity of the great Regent . 
is, we admit, not altogether incredible. But at the same 
tirile we have to remember that Rama Raja, according to 
T'irishtah, aimed at giving the highest honours to members 
of his own family. Firishtah says the following; “By 
degrees raising his own family to the highest rank, and 
destroying many of the ancient nobility, Rarnraj aspired 
to reign in his own .name, and intended totally to extirpate 
the race of Shew Ray’’.^ This explains the rise to power, 
of Rama Raja’s nephew, MaMmandalesvara Komara ! 
Kondarajayyadeva Maha-arasu; of the Regent’s cousin 
Viththala, who became the viceroy of the south; of Jiilella 
Rahgapati Rajayyadeva Maharaja, who was related to the 
Regent on his mother’s side, and who became the governor 
of RamadUrga-sima; of Siddhiiaja Ttmma Raja, also 
a nephew of Rarna Raja; and of Rama Raja’s own son 
Krishnarajayyan,' who ruled over Tanjore.'’ In view of the 
fact that, as we have seen, the sons of Sangaina tliemselves 
had. set an example of elevating their relatives to high rank 
in the government, and that it was an age in which the 
personal element counted for much as regards the success;': 
or failure of a ruler, Rama Raja’s desire to strengthen the 
position of the house of Iravl^u by bringing in the fore¬ 
front members of his own family may, perhaps, to a certain 
extent be justified. . , 


* Manucci, Storia do Heras, p. 36. 




Firi.shtah, Briggs, Ill, p, 

* 129 of 1905, 104 of 1911; Ep, Report for 1911, p, S 6 \ Ep. Report 
for 1912, p. 82, seq.; Ep. Ind ., IV, p . ^ ; The Sources, p. 211. See also 
Heras, Aravidu, pp. ^S, 36, 40. 
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now turn to the other great problem with which the 
Vijayanagara monarchs had to deal. This was rebellion. 
From the examples we have already cited^ of the stringent 
measures passed by Rajaraja III, in a.d.,, 1230, and by an 
unidentified Jatavarman Sundara Pan^ya as regards traitors 
to the State and Brahman rebels respectively, it is obvious 
that the State took the counsel and aid of the people, and 
that it assigned to the village temples fines realized from 
culprits and from the sale of their property. We cannot 
determine to what extent the monarchs of Vijayanagara 
maintained the tradition of the Tamil rulers of aligning 
to the treasury of local temples money which the State got 
from offenders. There is nothing strange in Vijayanagara 
kings ignoring this custom when we remember that their 
age was practically one of centralization—at least till the 
days of the great conflict—, and that they themselves, as 
well as their subordinates, gave munificent gpnts to the 
temples which may have made extraneous gifts in the; shape 
of fines from guilty persons unnecessary. 

However that may be, we have the fact of the. 
people helping the Government in suppressing great 
disturbances. Thus, for . example, according to a 
vtragal which may be assigned to the reign of Dgva 
Raya I,^ there was much excitement in the Araga- 
rajya which was then under the jurisdiction of Viranna 
Ocjeyar. “A leading man there, Boleya Mummey-Nayaka, 
having slaughtered all over the' country, carried off pri¬ 
soners, and was causing many and great disturbances and 
famine in the kingdom, the king being anxious about the 
disturbances thus created, gave an order saying: ‘the Beda 
must be brought to proper order (a-Se^iarige iakka djneyanu 
imlduvudu endu nirupavanu chittayisidar). Viranna O^eyar 
raising the army and coming against that Beda, gave order 
in Anevari-nad to assemble any mimber of horse and foot 
. . . Angada-Rajammalla-raaha-prabhu, the Haljinad Ke- 
yuru-nacj-iga (with various epithets) and the people of Hara- 
talu, Modur, Kallur, Kelale, Danaraiila, with Haritala- 
Medi-gaugla’s son Muda-gau(ja, and Bomma-deva-gau^a’s 
younger brother Tiraka-gau^a, assernbling horse and foot, 

* Supra, /Part II, Section 2, of this ^Chapter. .* * 

* The date of this vlragal is !^ak^i««rusha neya Sarvajitu-samva- 

tsarada Mdgha Su. 10. Adivaradallt(, E.C., P, II, Nr. 29* p. 355. 

This is obviously a mistake for S^aka 1329^ Spired. Saka 1329, expired, 
Magha* S»u. 10, Adivara corresponds to^ 1408,. January, Sunday 8th. 
Swamikannu, Ind, Eph., y, p. 18. B.A.S, 
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tnd presented themselves before Viranna Odeyar, 
"sai?ja * *\Ve are not breakers of the word we have given ; 
Vira Pratapa Harihara-maharaya’s great minister fjiindapa- 
dannnayaka gave, us the title of Champion over the three 
kings {muvffni-fdyaTa-ga'iiday. ■ So that this title shall be 

sung (in songs) in such manner will I break and put down 
the Beda’s force,—thus saying (on the date specified) 
Tiraka-gauda, taking sword and shield, broke and put 
down the hostile force, slew and knocked down the leaders, 
and himself gained .sTarga”d 

Bole)^ Mummeya Nayaka was a Bedar chieftain, and 
as such might have been naturally expected to create 
commotion in the Araga-rajya. But the Vijayanagara mon-* 
archs had to deal with persons who committed graver 
offences of the type of those made by Kachapa Nayaka of 
Adavani, a subordinate of Saluva Narasihga, who is sup¬ 
posed to have made common cause in S'aka 1420 (a.d; 1498- 
9),'“’ with the Muhammadans; or of those perpetrated by the 
powerful vassals of Mysore and of the south, whom Krishna 
Dcva Raya the Great brought to reason soon after. Tlie 
two chiefs Niigama Nayaka and Vira Narasimha S'ellappa 
were apprehended and reduced to subjection,® although it 
must be admitted that with the latter the forces of Vijaya- 
nagara were not completely successful. The rebel leader 
managed to escape into the state of Travancore. Krishna 
Deva. Raya, however, as related elsewhere, crushed Nanja 
Raja Odeyar, the chief of Ummattur, by storming the fort- 
re.ss o| S'ivanasamudra. According to Dr. Liiders “the 
taking of S'ivanasaraudra, at any rate^ appears to have 
been the first military success in Krishnaraya’s career’’/ 
The complications brought about by the flight of Vira 
Narasirhha S'ellappa into Travancore and the encroachment 
of the ruler of that state on the Pandya country already 
referred to, could only be solved by sending an expedition 
against both of them. Hence we have Rama Rajayya 
Viththaia’s campaigns in Travancore for about ten years.® 


* E.C., VIII, Nr. 29, p. 132, text, p. 355, See also Ini., XV, 

p. l4^ ■ - , V., . . - , ' : . . , ^ / 

^ Ep. /nd., XIX, p, 90; 719 of Seo also Firishtah, Briggs, The. 

Rise., HI. p. 348. ■ ' ■ “ 

^ S. K. Aiyangar in Satyanatha, Nayaks, Intr., p. ii. 

* huders Ep. /nd., VII, p. i8; See also My, Arch. Report for I9i4-i5» 

p, 60; Sewell, For. p. 130. ^ , 

* S, K. Aiyangar, ibid, Intr,, p, 14; Heras, Aravidti, p. 
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e have no definite evidence about thelnethod by which 
the Hindus combated the other great problem^—the Portu¬ 
guese peril, particularly in the south, where the Christian 
missionaries were actively engaged in the conversion of a 
large number of the Paravars of the coast.* * It may be 
doubted whether the Hindu rulers in their anxiety to main¬ 
tain friendly relations with the Portuguese had not gone 
beyond the bounds of political prudence in allowing them 
too great a latitude in the south, especially when we realize 
tlie fact that the monarchs of Vijayanagara, since the days 
of the sons of Sahgama, had unequivocally stood for the 
maintenance and preservation of the Hindu Dharma. This, 
we confess, is a debatable point, and it falls within the 
scope of the foreign policy of Vijayanagara. 

We can only remark here that the Hindu rulers 
have left no proof of how they understood and solved the 
question of the powerful Portuguese in the south. Their 
attitude towards rebellious chieftains, even after the reign 
of Krishna Deva Raya the Great, was, however, not so 
indecisive. A prominent example of a chieftain being 
punished is that of Keiiipe Gauda of Bengaluru. This 
chief in about A.D. 1558 was imprisoned by Rama Raja 
for exceeding the powers of a feudal lord and coining 
Bhire-Dem-pagodas.^ Rebellion was sometimes followed 
by forfeiture of the fief. Thus in a.d. 1516 the territory 
of the Paleyagaca of Mavalivanam was annexed to the 
province of Madura by Virappa Nayaka.® The troubles in 
the reign of Ranga Raya I entangled that monarch in a 
series of complications with foreign rulers. For the time 
being, the dangers during the days of Vefikatapati Deva 
H were bridged by the reassertion of governmental 
authority over Madura, the formation of the viceroyalty 
of S'rifangapattana under Raja Odeyar, and the timely 
assistance which Raghunatha Nayaka gave to the State in 
averting an invasion by the Sultan of Golkonda.^ 

Rebellions were to a certain degree prevented by the 
periodical tours of the rulers. The Chola king had already 
set this example, and the Vijayanagara monarchs continued 


’ S. K. Aiyangar, in Satyanath^,^ Nayaks, p. 14 ; Heras, p. 119, 

and Passim, %■ 

.Puttaiya, Q.J.M,S„ XIII, 9/51^4 seq.; Heras, ibid., pp. 183*4. 

* Taylor, 0 ,H. MSS,, II, p. ^5, op. cit., Heras, ibid., pp. 284-5, op. 
cit. 

^ S. K. Aiyangar, ibid,, Intr., pp. 17-18; Heras, ibid,, pp. 36S-9, 
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i.t..Aj^<L)uring tlneSe tours the rulers rarel)^ failed to visit Ifie 
famous temples. As related elsewhere, Rajaraja III irt a.d. 
1235 visited the Tiruvorriyur temple on the occasion of the 
Tiruvavanittirunal festival (held in August* *Septeml)er), 
when he was present at the music by one of the dancing- 
girls in the style called agamarga-m.* In Vijayanagata' 
history Ave have some well known examples of rulers who 
went on lours. Saluva Vira Nrisimhendra, who “was equal 
to his father (Saluva Nrisimhgndra) in liberality,” we are 
told in an inscription dated a.d, 1506, visited a great many 
temples in his Ernipre. Many gifts did he make in Kana- 
kasadas (Chidambaram, South Arcot district), in the temple 
of Virupaksha (at Vijayanagara), in the city of Kalahasti 
(North Arcot), in Vehkatadri (near Tirupatf, North 
Arcot), in Kanchi (Conjeeveram), in S'rislailam (Kurnool), 
Sdri/iflailam (i.e., Tironamalee, in South Aroct), Harihara 
(in Mysore), Ahobala (Kurnool), Sangama (near Rai- 
chur), sVjranga (near Trichinopol}'), Kurnbhagona 
(in Tahjore), in the great Nandi-tlrtha, the remover 
of darkness (in Kurnool), in Nivritti (also in Kurnool), irt 
< 3 okarna (North Kanara), and Rfimasetu (in Madura).’ 
These temples are also mentioned in connection with Krish¬ 
na Deva Raya the Great.* Such royal visits must have 
brought the sovereigns into closer touch with their subjects, 
since, over and above the religious purposes which they 
served, they were also directed towards political ends. This 
is proved by an inscription dated a.d. 1347 which describes 
Vira Marappa, one of the five famous brothers,“protecting 
his subjects in good ways, with a contented mind” and 
which says that “in order to enquire into the Welfare of 
tile people, he set out on an expedition”.® Soon after the 
battle of Rakshasa-Tangadi, the Emperor SadasliVa Raya 
seems to have made a tour throughout his southern 
dominions.* It is said in the Annals of Hande Atiania^ 


^ These tours were by ito mean.s con fined only to the Clidja tukI 
Vijayanagara rulers. ITiey may have formed a part of the policy of 
kings. B.A.S. 

® 211 of KJ12, up. cit.; Sw K. Aiyangar, 5 . Jadia, p. 30, op. pit. 

; “ Is.C,, VIII, Nr. 64, p. 155. n (n). 

^ K.C. VTIL Sb. 375 . P* ^6. ; ' , ' 

* Gopinatha Rao Raghaviah, M. IX, vy. 44^5, . ; Hera.s, 

Afavidu, pp. 243-4. Rev. Heras wrfe:—‘^Trccisely in the year r568, the 
Emperor Sada.siva made a tour through the South of hts Empire....” 1 
cannot understand how one could assert this statement with certainty on the 
strength of the Krislioapuram Plates of Sadai^lva Raya. B.A.S. 
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that Ranga Raya II also set pjut on 


royal 


There were other dangers besides those of rebellion, and 
the Vijayanagara monarchs met them with some measure 
of success by allowing members of the old royal families 
to continue in their ancestral possessions, and by appoint¬ 
ing conquered princes of alien houses as viceroys or 
governors over provinces. The PSndyas, whose history 
can be traced back to the early centuries of the Christian 
era, were permitted to hold sway over some of the southern 
regions, presumably, in some manner sub^rvdent to the 
Vijayangara viceroys of the south. It is true that we are 
uncertain as to the nature of relationship that existed 
between the great viceroys of Vijayanagara and the 
descendants of the Panglya rulers. The latter, as, their in¬ 
scriptions show, continued to rule from A.p. 1365 till about 
A.D. 1615.“ Another ancient family which was likewise 
left to manage its own affairs was that of the Chojas. One 
of the feudatories of Saluva Narasinga Raya was Rarnaya- 
S'ola Maharaja, son of Uraiyur Chola Pottaya Solan Maha¬ 
raja of the Solar race." Two feudatories of Achyuta Raya 
claimed descent from the Cholas. One of them was the 
Mahamandalesviira Cholakulatilaka Ui;aiyur-Puravradh«vara 
Bdgaiya beva Maharaja, son of Tippayadeva Maharaja, 
mentioned in a record found at Elvanasur in the South Arcot 
district.^ And the other was Kaihchchiraju Rahgaya Deva 
Cho<fa Maharajulu, spoken of in a record at Gdpavaram, 
Cuddapah district.® That these descendants of the Cholas 
were under Vijayanagara is clear not only from what has 
been said above but also from the fact that, as for example, 
in the instance of one of the Chdia chieftains mentioned 
in the preceding lines, they made grants for the merit of 
the Vijayanagara monarch (.\chyuta Raya) under orders 
from one of his subordinates.* * . 

To Krishna Deva Raya the Great are to be attributed 
the two most famous instances of a monarch’s generosity 
to conquered princes. After his brilliant victories in Orissa, 


232; Heras, 
See 


* The Anmls of Hindu Anantdpuram, The Sources, p 

^ Ep^ R^^ort for 1910, p. 100; Ep, Report for 1906, PP* 54"5 
also Caldwell, History of Tinneveny,<p. 53- 

* Ep. Report for 1907, p. 89; 94 # 

* 174 of 1906. ■ 

« 479 of 1906. 

* Ep. Report for 1907, p. 89. 
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pointed the captive prince Virabhadra, son of the 
Gajapati king Pratapa Rudra, as ruler over the Maleya- 
Bennur country. Virabhadra as Nayaka over this province 
is given, in A.p. 1516, the titles of Dravila-mandaleivara 
a.nd Mahdray a.^ "The Vijayanagara monarch was also bene¬ 
volent toward other conquered chieftains. After having 
quelled the Ummattur rebellion, he seems to have allowed 
that principality to be governed by a menrber of the royal 
family.® Admitting that we are lacking in evidence 
as to the treatment that was meted out to the ruler 
of Ummattur, yet Krishna Deva Raya’s treatment 
of Prince Virabhadra scorns to have been more gener¬ 
ous than that which S'ukracharya would accord to 
conquered princes. The mediaeval canonist has the 
following to say on the subject: “When a territory has 
beeii acquired the king should grant maintenance begin¬ 
ning with the day of capture (to the conquered king) half 
of it to his son and a quarter to his wife. Or he should 
pay a quarter to the princes if well qualified, or a thirty- 
second part. . . The king should maintain the dispossessed 
princes for the display of his own majesty by the bestowal 
of honours if well behav^ed but punish them if wicked’’.® 
There were some special features of Vijayanagara rule 
which may be here mentioned. The most prominent of 
these was the despotic will of the monarch. This showed 
itSelf in those acts of absolutism which were perhaps inevit¬ 
able in an age when the monarchs stood forth as the em¬ 
bodiment Those were times when 

the ruler could dispose at will of the estates of a high 
official, as it happened in the case of Ambur Khan, who- 
fought a duel with Ibrahim Qutb Khan. It is Nuniz who 
relates this in his C/tronic/e.** Whether the fact of the 
Paravars of the Fishery Coast having sought the protection 
of the Jesuits and the Portuguese was in any way due 
to the tyranny of Muttu Krishnappa Nayaka® or to the 
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^ E.C XI, Dg. 107, 71; for 1908-9, p. 178, op. cit. > 

* Ep, Report for I9ii> pp. S4-5. 

* Suhraniti, IV, vii, 11 . 801-4, 808* *9, Pv 257. For Manu’s injunctions 
ns regards the treatment of conquered? princes in their own territory, Manul 
VII, 220, p. 249. See also KautUya, ArthaHstra, Bk. VII, Ch. XVI., 

P-; and Vishnu, III, 47*8, p. 18. 

*■ Sewell, For, Etnp, p. 189. 
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intervention in the affairs of the Paravars, 
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■ .' ;-'■, i ' /:.'■ rt ««)a^»S?M^o!ioo CiwoisaDoiJ^^jssjJrf t3?si^;jc!,o If ^ ^ 

■'., '‘ ! ' rlirsiSj5«?'& ^ctoSi ^oSjcwj osScte i ■ 

si^dir«;i«Ojdo35 ^?W;3c&)7^rf t^sJiF 'dSoo it ■■ 

:,. ■;.;;; ■;',, ''•>> i#ocr90,oSj8ow^(5c&«rfF asBsja- si ,1 

'■ ^?5a33 aDotaeSooawtij tarttd^Si^o rtt!i5?oi3ars£5t5«> II ^ 

Fwm the chronicle of Nuniz one can gather that Sajuva 
, !vr{ii^iii!iiia Raya was also a popular monarch. “. . . So that 
' , 4. captain o£ the army of this Narsymgua arrived at the gates 

' , «f ^snaga, and there was not a single man defending the 
, , placet aod when the King was told of his arrival he only 
j; >;'' Bfl^'that it could not be . . . And ^ter that Narsymgua 
, ', y^s raised to be king. And as he had much power and 
' ^ , feeloved by the people, thenceforward this kingdom of 

;l|iiS»iaga yeas called the kingdom of Narsyroga”.^ As re- 
,; ' g^i^s the esteem in which Krishna Deva Raya the great ' 
I was. held by the people, it is not too much, we believe, to 
■ s^ that he was perhaps the most beloved of all Vijaya- 
monarchs. As an example of an appreciation from 
Il^niitaika^ the following verses composed by Timnrianna 
(cHTca 15 *o)fe naay be found interesting: 

' Arifio 

,, cJE5?fo tJ^rtcratd ^ddli 


:ll', .:p. 8> , 

® Fo/. Emp., p. 367: 
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fJcSsiaSs o?)0ij?i I 

^ V 

qS.i«> ^i;AF?3oJ?so8b 1 
rtOrSo3^FCi?Swti2! 11 


Then again- 


gges^ifJiiiSaJjd «S'^r{«raJS!S.i 

if t 

7 iiC£*aj ags4 sadjs dio&t 11 

tr O ^ 

d^o3o 3^?isJ357)Ciaaote)rb 1 
<S.h fJcJSoSj ^l^creoSjfi 1 
t)®i sjiowiftis azsi^oi^A)2!j ii ^ 


Even Achyuta Raya, whom Nuniz has pictured in the 
darkest colours, was to some extent fortunate in securing 
this eulogy from the engraver in a.d. 1538: “Who else 
is there like the king Achyuta in quickly granting relief, 
for by nature he gives mukti to those who are not his 
friends (that is, he slays his enemies) whereas Hari who 
is also Achyuta gives mukti even to Vyasa and others his 
friends only after service and desire for a long time’’.® 
Sometimes the rulers of Vijayanagara thought them¬ 
selves secure only when they had received the support of 
the people. So late as a.d. 1602 we have an example of the 
concern the people felt in the matter of selecting their ruler. 
This is surmi.sed from a Jesuit letter dated a.d. 1602 which 
runs thus: “After the demise of this Prince’s (i.e., of the 
Viceroy Tirumala of S’rirahgapattana) father, the kingdom 
was given by the unanimous vote of all the classes to the 
brother of deceased, that is the one who is ruling at present, 
rejecting the rights of the deceased’s children, who on 
account of their age, were not able to rule over a kingdom’*.* 
If this Jesuit letter could be corroborated by independent 
evidence., Vehkatapati II might indeed be declared to have 
also been a popular monarch. In the case of some provin¬ 
cial governors, too, the support of the. nobles and ministers 


^ Kavichafitet Tl, p- J91. 

= E.c,. XI, Dg. 27, p- a;. 
^ Heras, Aratndu, p‘. (joi. 
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as considered to be of great consequence. The Hisfory 0/ 
ih& Carnatic Governors, while describing the reign of Muttu 
Virappa Nayaka, informs us that on Tirumala's death, ‘'the 
people of the palace at Madura, the lords, and executive 
ministers, having all assembled, held a deliberative council, 
and crowned Sri-Muttu-Virappa Naicker the son of Tiru- 
mali-Naickcr^’.^ 

If it is permissible to view the activities of the Vijaya- 
nagara inonarchs through the vista of ages, one may venture 
to say a few words on their central administration in 
general. Although it is not possible to agree with the 
opinion of the late Mr. Krishqa Sastri, who, while writing 
about Vijayanagara, remarked that “it is well-known that 
the touch between the ruler and the ruled was not very close 
in ancient Indian kingdoms” and that “Indian history is 
mainly the story of feudatory families rising into power 
when the time was opportune”,* yet it must be admitted 
that the liberty which was allowed to the Vijayanagara 
viceroys was to no small extent responsible for the weaken¬ 
ing of the authority of the Central Government, which 
only could successfully solve the problems relating to the 
domestic and foreign affairs of the State. In addition to 
this vita! defect, which, we confe.ss, might have had its owm 
advantage in some periods of those mediaeval times when 
provincial rulers could better handle questions of local 
importance, there was another shortcoming in the administr¬ 
ation of Vijayanagara. It is their failure to foster sustained 
commercial enterprise and to establish a system of efficient 
competition which might have been reasonably expected of 
a people whose kingdom possessed, according to ’Abdur 
Razzaq, 300 ports, every one of which was equal to Calicut, 
one of the greatest centres of commerce in those days. 
“This failure” as Dr. Krishnaswamy Aiyanagar rightly 
says, “proved a vital) defect in the imperial career of Vijaya- 
nagar, and made a permanent Hindu Empire in India 
impossible”.® How sadly his want of vision on the part 
of the Hindu rulers and people told on the later history 
of the land is a point which we may not discuss for the 
present. Finally, it may reasonably be doubted w^hether 


^ Taylor, 0 ,H. MSS. 11 , p. 183. This; Muttu Virappa Nayaka is also 
called the ^elder brother of jirumala, ibid, p. .179. 




A.S.R. for 1907-8, p. 235 
S. K. Aiyangar, Sovie Contributions, p-390. 


utions, p.:39o. . 
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^M^ijayanagara kings were ftot suffering from an imper¬ 
fection which may be said to be the worst blemish in Hindu 
adniinistration—that elasticity of temper and judgement 
which conduce to the production of a policy responsive to 
an ever changing environment. 

This may have been in some measure due to that exces¬ 
sive zeal for the standards of scriptures which cast an iner¬ 
adicable influence on the minds and actions of the niedi- 
aeval monarchs. Perhaps this was not unnatural, especially 
when we remember that the Vijayanagara age was essential¬ 
ly an epoch of Hindu revival. Judged from the Hindu 
standpoint, the administration of the Hindu rulers was not 
without its advantages. Some^vara, a poet who lived in 
the times preceding those of the rise of the sons of Sangama, 
voiced the popular conception of good government thus: 

A growth of public spirit resulting in patriotism; an 
economic self-sufficiency leading to the material prosperity 
of the people; and an efficient force to guard the frontier 
fortresses and the interests of the State,—these were the 
attributes of good government according to the current 
notions of the times. The first of these we shall explain 
in a subsequent connection ; and the last, as already men¬ 
tioned, forms the theme of the foreign policy of the kings 
of Vijayanagara. But we have noted some facts in con¬ 
nection with the general prosperity of the Empire, especially 
as recorded, in the chronicles of foreign travellers. Even in 
the troublesome times of the Emperor Sada^iva Raya, 
Rama Raja’s regime was marked by benevolence as the 
remissions of taxes on behalf of different sections of people 
clearly show. Some of the provincial rulers too, as, for 
example, the Nandyaja chief, Timmaya Deva Maharaja,* * 
maintained the traditional standards of liberality. If one 
desires to judge Vijayanagara administration as characterized 


‘ Some^vara, Kittel, Anthology, Preface, pp. xii, 99. 

* A.S.R. for 19^-9, p. 198. 
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the government of Rama Raja, one may find the foilow- 
ing epigraph dated A-D. 1351 of some importance. For, 
according to it, Rama RSja’s rule was an age of righteous 
administration: aliya Rama (Rdjaya-maha) arasugalu 
'dharmma-pdrupatyada meled Another cdhsideration may 
also be noted in our estimate of the government of Vijaya- 
nagara. If it is true that the superior cpiality of the liter¬ 
ature and philosophy of a people are the expressions of the 
energies of its soul, and if these could emanate from a 
people who have tasted the fruits of good administration, 
then, the monarchs of Vijayanagara may indeed lay claims 
to efficient rule, since it was only a benevolent government 
like theirs which made it possible for great men like 
Vidyaratjya, Allasani Peddanna, and Tatacharya, to name 
only three out of a galaxy of brillianf itien, to add to the 
ancient heritage of the land in the fields of literature and 
philosophy. Making all ailowanoe for the demerits of the 
Hindu rulers, we may agree, on the whole, with the late 
^r. Krishna S’astri in his opinion that the rulers of Vijaya¬ 
nagara, especially of the sixteenth and early seventeenth 
centuries, “following closely in the footsteps of their 
illustrious predecessor the great Krishnaraya, . ... seem 
to have upheld a liberal policy which conduced towards 
bringing peace and plenty into the kngdom”.^ 




CHAPTER yi. ADMINISTRATION {Continued) 


Pkovin'cial and Local Administration with some 


Rilmarks on Corporate Life in Political Matters i * 


Section i. Provincial Government 


The credit of conducting the Central Government to meet 
the greater issues of the State may be attributed to the 
wisdom of Vijayanagara rulers; that of continuing the 
administration of the local units to .solve the smaller ques¬ 
tions of the nadu or province and the village may be 
ascribed to the joint-action of the people. The reason why 


such latitude was given to the local bodies was that the 


rulers were .sincere in their desire to preserve what they 
thought constituted the “ancient constitutional usage” of 
the country. To understand, something about this “former 


' E.C. XI, Mk. I. te.\t, p. 243; fpr 1908-0, p. 198 n (4). 

, ’ 4 .S.R. for {911-12, p. 177. 
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^ , we may rapidly review some of the main acti 

v 0 es of the local units. But here one may be allowed to 
qualify one’s statement. The fact that the Vijayanagara 
monarchs paid much respect to ancient custom did not 
prevent them fro^m superimposing on the maclunery of the 
local bodies their own officials, who, as we have seen in the 
previous pages, were vested with great powers of internal 
administration. A treatise like this, which aims at pictur¬ 
ing the life of the people, ought to elucidate to some extent 
the provincial administration under the monarchs of Vijaya¬ 
nagara. This, however, is a matter which cannot be 
sati.sfactorily dealt with for the present for want of reliable 
data. The meagre information that is available on the 
subject is based on the. Histoty of the Carnataca Governors, 
the evidence of which can in no sense be declared to be 
trustworthy till it is confirmed by notices in extraneous 
sources. 

On one point, nevertheless, the Pandyan Chronicle and 
epigraphs agree, and that is, in connection with the desig¬ 
nation of the provincial rulers. They were called nayakas. 
Tins name was given to the great viceroys' as well as to the 
petty collectors of customs ;* * but it is apparent that the pro¬ 
vincial governors were also commonly known by that 
appellation. Kfishoa Deva Raya the Great, for example, 
on acquiring the eastern parts of Karnafaka appointed 
Tubaki Krishpappa Nayaka over the region which extended 
from Nellore to the river Coleroon with his headquarters 
at Gingee; Vijaya Raghava Nayaka over the land watered 
by Kaveri, with his chief city at Tanjore; and Vefikatapa 
Nayaka over the southern parts with his' centre at Madura.® 
Some of the important feudatories, in the north-western and 
central parts of the Empire were also called nayakas, as, 
for example, those of Bednore, Basavapattana, Chitaldroog, 
Balam, and HSgalavadi. Here we may observe that the 
chiefs of Yelahanka and Suga^ur were called gaudas, while 
those of Mysore, Kalale, Ummattur, and Yelanadu were 
known as odeyars.’' Much has been written about the 
administration of these, and especially of the later Nayakas 


' A military comfrutncler, as we have often remarked, aUo called 
Danndyaka or Dat^dandyaka. 

.^ Taylor, Caf. Rais. lU, p* 39 J Heras, Aravidu, p, 112. 

• Rice, My. €az., I, 234. (ist ed.); I, p. 357 (Rev, ed.) 
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south, which cannot be corroboraFecI by independent 
evidence.' 

Although it is not possible to dwell in detail upon the 
interna! administration of the nnyafeas, yet it is permissible, 
we believe, to ascribe to a certain extent the confusion w'hich 
prevailed in southern India in the seventeenth and eight¬ 
eenth centuries to the effect of the Nayaka rule.* * It is 
not that the Nayaka system of administration was without 
its merits. The final reduction of. the south, with its numer¬ 
ous forests-chiefs and members of ancient families, was 
solely the work of remarkable rulers whom the Central 
Government deputed to the south. Men like Vi^vanatha and 
Ariyanatba were needed to bring order out of chaos in the 
south.® The magnitude of their task was indeed great. 
Viilvanatha Nayaka was confronted with almost insurmount¬ 
able difficulties: there were his own dependents, who, on 
coming to a more fertile region, naturally craved for re¬ 
wards; there were the old Tamil hereditary chieftains and 
rulers jealous of the newcomers ; and there were the discon- 
contented adherents of the Pandyas.* Some of these 
descendants, of the Pandyas soon joined together against 
Vii^vanatha;® and the political prospect grew worse when 
Travancore refused to pay tribute to* the Imperial Treasury. 
'I'hen came the complications that followed the avowal of a 
policy of protection which tlie Portuguese, with the desire 
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^ Nelson, Mali, Country, P. til,, pp. 93, 147, 158; Satyanatha, 

iVayafei., pp. 23B, 241 ; Rangachari, LA,, XLIV., p, 113, seq, ; 

Iswad Prasad, A/eJ, /fid., p. 429- Cf. The provincial administration under 
Vijayanagara with that under the Guptas. Radha-Govind Basak, jfp. 

Ind,, XV,. p. 127. As regards two points there seems to be some similarity 
between the provincial governments of the two periods; meml>ers of the 
royal family were appointed as viceroys over provin€e.s, both under Vijaya- 
nagara and the Guptas; and the provincial rulers under the mediaeval 
monarchs as well as those under the Guptas >vere privileged to use grandi¬ 
loquent titles which, in some instances, were the same as those used by 
the kings themselves, (e.g. In Vijayarxagara, the hirtidus. of mahdma\idaUs - 
vara, muru-fdyara^gania-maharaja, and maha~arasti), B,A.S. 

^ For an estimate of the defects of the Nayaka rule, read Satyana- 
tha, Nayahs, p, 258, seq, ; Nelson, ibid./ pp. 142, 144, 147; Heras, Aravidu , 

PP- 350, 352. ^ ^ . 

* Nelson, ibid,, p. 93. Even so late-as A.t>. 1662 John Nieuhof 
noted the popularity ^ of the officials of the Nayakas. He says that the 
Nayaka of Madura "hfid many districts under him, each of which was ‘ 
governed by a particular governor; and that “each Village has two judges y, 
> who are much respected by the Inhabitants**. John Nieuhof, Churchill, 
Voyages, II ^ p. 297 / Satyanatha, Nayaks, p. 331. i 

*■* Nelson, ibid., p. 98. ■ -'''ftfej 

Taylor, O.H, MSS,, 17^12, : 
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ning control over the Pearl Fishery Coast,, extende 
tb'the Paravars.^ The despatch of an imperial army under 
Rama Raya Viththala seemed to suggest that the Central 
Government had , realized that Vi^vanatha had failed to cope 
with the imminent dangers around him. 

But it was the endeavour of that able administrator lo 
“reconcile the conflicting interests of all these classes, to 
smooth away diffculties, and to conciliate affection’’.* * 
And in the course of six and twenty, years* of efficient rule, 
Vi^vanatha had inaugurated a number of measures the most 
prominent of which, while it relieved the political tension 
for one or two generations, came to stay in the country as 
the most potent factor of internal disorder. This was the 
Paleyagara system, which was introduced and maintained 
by Vis>vanatha and Ariyanatha.* An account of the origin 
and nature of this system brings us to the interesting ques¬ 
tion of the corporate activities of the people of Vijayanagara, 
and to the equally interesting details about the administra¬ 
tion of villages under the Hindu rulers. But before we 
deal with either of these, we may note in passing some of 
the redeeming features of the rule of the NayakaS; These 
concern their tolerant attitude towards the Muhammadans,' 
their eagerness to construct public buildings,* and their 
endeavours to promote the cause of Hinduism.* 

Section 2. Some Details about Village Administration 

A. Sketch of Local Administration in Pre-Vijayanagara 

Days 

The history of the activities of the village units forms a 
small but significant chapter in the account of the political 
life of the Vijayanagara people. From the earliest times of 


* For an account of the Portuguese and the Paravars, see Heras, 
Aravidu, pp. 140, 352. 

I ^ Nelson, Mad, Country, p. 98* 

^ Taylor, 0 ,H. MSS,, 11 , pp. 15-17, 23. See also Herns, ibid., p. 123. 
This was the second viceroyalty of Vis'vanatha, his first having extended 
over a short period of two years and four months, Taylor, ibid,, I, p. 38, 

' Satyimatha, Nayaks, p. 58. 

* S. R. Aiyangar, Cat. of C. P. in Mad. Umeum, No. I, p. 28; Kupptx- 
swamy J^astri, A Short History of the Tanjore Nayaks, p-4; Heras, ibid., 
pp. 167-8, 174, 

* Heras, ibid., p. 174. 

^ Taylor, O.H. MSS., II, pp/ 1$, 47, 21 ; Sewell, Lists, II, C.P. No. ip, 
p. 2j Ep. Ind., XVI, p. 305; Heras, ibid., p. 167. 
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lan history down to our days, village organizations in^i 
some shape or other have figured in llie annals of tiie i 
country. According, to some the village .vnhMi' effected a 
powerful coTitrol over the central sawtih's, in early ages.’ 
The activities of the village communities of southern and 
western India are by no means inferior to tho.se oil northern 
India.^ But in describing some salient features ofi the 
village administration of pre-Vijayanagara days, vve shall 
have recourse to the details in contemporary epigraphs 
rather than to those left to us by writers of our own day.s.'* * 
On the whole it may be said that village administration in 
southern India was characterized by a remarkable spirit of 
co-operation among the people. This, we admit, w'as a 
common feature of village life in the north as well as in 
the south.* But since much of the stability of the Vijaya- 
nagara Empire is to be traced to the hitherto unnoticed 
vigour of the local units, and since the nature and powers' 
of the.se bad already been shaped in early Tamil and 
Karnataka times, it is only proper that we should deal 
with some of the main features of village administration; > 
in the early ages of south Indian history.® 

In about the ninth century A.o. there were three kinds 
of village assemblies in southern India. One of these was 
composed entirely of Brahmans. The other two kinds were 
made up of cultivators, merchants, and men who belonged 
to other professions. Some of the rules laid down for 
membership of, for example, the brahmadeya or Brahman 
villages are interesting. The Uttaramaliur inscriptions of 
the times of Paraiitaka I contain some details about this 
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^ MaJumJar, Cor. Ufe, pp, 113-35, 132, seq., 139 seq, 

* For an actouiu 6f village communities read Altekar, Com- 

munities in Western India; Baden Powell, Indian Village Commtmity* Also 
his Land Systems of British India, Vols. Oxford, 1892); Pietro della 

Vaik, Travels, II, p. 207, seq,; Acharya, Dicty of Hind. Arch,, pp. 184-5; 
Haven, Ancient and Med, Arch., p. By seq., 13, 170 ; Anand Coomar S%vaniy, 
Indian Craftsmen, p. 129; Bana, Harshacharittx, pp. ii)0» *98; RadhaUamal 
Mukerjee, Democracies of the East, V. Ill, pp. 162, seq,, seq., 

,seq., (1930* . . . ^ 

^ Buchanan, 4 /oiirney, 1 , p. 266, seq, ; H, p. 1G9; HI* p. 449 ; Wilks, 
The Sketches, I, p. 117, seq, (18lo) ; I, p. 73. (^869) Rice< My. Gaz, 

I, pp. 467-9 (i$t ed.); i, p, 574; (Rev. ed.); Hemingway Tanjore Manual, pp. 
193-4; Nfeison, Mad, Country, p. 148. See also Iswari Prasad, Mdd. /nd.,. 
P- 4 ^ 9 * 

* S.if.J., in, P. I, pp. 1-22 ; Majumdar, ibid,, p. 156. 

® The importance of village assemblies in purely revenue masters has 

been discussed above in Chap. IV, See. Land Revenue .Settletnent, A. 
Theory and Practice in Pre^Vijayanagarai days. See S. Iv. Aiyangar, 
Ancient India, pp 158 seq. for some remarks on this subject. 
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^ supplied by these inscriptk 

firmed by earlier epigraphs dated in the thirty-fifth 
year of the reign of Maraiijadaiyan (circa ninth century). 
It is stated that of the children of share-holders in the vill¬ 
age, only one, wKo is well behaved and has studied mantra- 
brahmana and one dhatma (i.e., Code of Law), may be on 
the village assembly (manrit) to represent the share held 
by him in the village; and only one of similar qualifications 
may be on the village assembly for a share purchased, re¬ 
ceived a.s present, or acquired by him as trMd/tan.£( (through 
his vvife); (2) that (shares) purchased, presented, or acquired 
as slndhana could entitle one, if at all, only to full member¬ 
ship in the* * assemblies; and in no case would quarter, half 
or three-quarters membership be recognized; (3) that those 
who purchased shares must elect only such men to represent 
their shares on the assembly, as had critically studied a 
whole Veda with its pariiishlas; (4) that those who did not 
possess full membersliip as laid by rule (2) could not .stand 
on any committee {vdriyam) (for the- manjigernent of village 
affairs); (5) that those who satisfied the prescribed condi¬ 
tions should in no case persistently oppo.se (tlie proceedings 
of as.sembly) by saying ‘nay, nay* to every proposal 
brought before the a.ssembly; and (6) that those who did 
this together with their .supporters would have to pay a 
fine of five kd^u on each item (in which they had so 
behaved) and still continue to submit to the same rules.* 
The assemblies of the other residents which existed side 
by side with Brahman organizations, were known by the 
names ur and nagarottdm. As regards the rules concern¬ 
ing membership of the.se two kinds of as.seinblieS, we have 
unfortunately not many details; but “it is not unlikely that 
all the conditions pertaining to membership in the Brah- 
manical sabhds prevailed, except perhaps the knowledge of 
the Vedas”.“ ' ' 


Sffi,. 




* Ef. Report for 1913, p, 98. See also A.S,R. for 1904-5, pp. 131-^5. 

* hp. Report for 7913, ihuL From Dr. L. D. Barnett’s unpublished 
MS. styled ne Aiic 4 enf Tamir Township and Village »—which he was pleased 
to place at my disposal,append the following; “The Assembly of The 
Brahmans bears names of Sanskrit origin; usually it is called (1) 
Sabkiii, ^or mote vernacularly J>avai, from sabhd, a term that is as old as the 
Vedic times, often in combination with other word.s, as mah&sahhau and 
peruh^gufUsahhni, or (2) parudai or parada, from the Sfinskrit parisad of 
parsadt which sometimes appears in continuation as mul<i-pa%u 4 aif ‘Funda¬ 
mental Assembly*. The Assembly of the' humbler classes, the Town in 
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Inscriptions, Iiov/ever, contain some information about 
the composition and sessions of the village sabha. The, 
epigraphs found in Chingleput, for example, refer to the 
* 1 'hall {chatu,iddld) known as Rdjendraidlan in the village of 
Nattam where the sabha held its session; to the various 
committees, as, for example, the annual committee {samvat- 
sara-vayam) which met from and after the month of Tula 
(October); and to the number of members who composed 
these committees. The Annual Supervision Committee, 
for instance, comprised twelve members, and it formed a 
part of the great assembly (maha-sabha). The Committee 
which was made up of village officers, and which was called 
by the name of Hr-vdriyam, looked after the questions of 
cultivation and produce of the village. Here it has to. be 
noted that members who comprised these committees had 
to change every year.* * The assumption that it was not 
unlikely that the assemblies of the Brahmans erf a village 
were governed by rules similar to those given above, is 
proved by an inscription which refers to the village as¬ 
sembly of Uttama-Chola-chaturvedimangalam. It was laid 
down here that only those who were capable of reciting 
the mantra-brdhmana were eligible for membership to the 
ur-vdfiyam (i.e., the village supervision committee). Fur¬ 
ther, it was stipulated that those among them who were 
guilty of misappropriating the property of Brahrnans or 
of other heinous crimes, were to be denied that privilege.’* 
It was not only in the halls built by kings, and called, 
as related above, by the name Rdjendraiolan or, as in other 
places, by the name isfembeyanmahddevi-pferumandapam,^ 
that village assemblies held sessions. They sometimes 
gathered under the shade of a tamarind tree or in the local 


pur modem sense, appropriately gives itself the .Tamil title ur, which 
literally means ‘town’. F.ach body forms a distinct corporation, and acts 
as such. Very likely the purely Vellalaa villages were attached as ‘Town to 
same way as the Vellalao communities that were attached as ‘Town to 
the Brahman ‘Town*. Their Assemblies also bore the title of tir, and 
handled similar business”. The Ancient Tamil Township and Village, p. at 
I am deeply indebted to Dr. Barnett for this and other passages from his 

book. B.A.S. . . . 

* Bp. Report for 1913, p- 98. For some great committees ot the 

village assembli^, see S.l.I,, III, P. 1, pp. s, S> 9i P- PP- ^33> 3^7* 
Sec also 393, 394, 39s, and 396 of 1905; Ep. Report for 1899, p. 23, seq.; 
449 of 19^. 

’ /l. 5 .if. for 1021-3, p. 117. 

* Ep. Report for 1916, p. 116. 
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tetfipJf^s.' In the reign of Rajaraja Deva III (who ascend¬ 
ed the throne in A.D. 1216), the assembly of Nalur, Tanjore 
district, met under a tamarind tree, and decided that the 
residents of their yilJage should not do anything against the 
interests of their village nor against those of the temple 
of Tirumayapam-Udaiyar.' From anotiier epigrapli we 
know that the name Rajendraidlan was by no means con¬ 
fined to the hails. For, according to this inscription, the 
assembly of the brahmadeya village Pavikkudi c/ias Nitta- 
vinddda-chaturvedimangalam met under a tamarind tree 
wliicli was also called Rajend^asdlan on the bank of the 
channel S'uttaraalivaykkal.® 

An inscription dated in the sixteenth year of Rajaraja 
I (a.d. lOGi) supplies us with the interesting details of how 
village assemblies were summoned. The imembers of the 
assembly of Kilinallur, (mod. Kilyanur, S. Arcot district), 
a brahmadeya village in Oyma-nadu, were called together 
by the blowing of a trumpet, and the herald was entitled 
to get daily two from the village.* Another epigraph 
informs us that village assemblies transacted busine.ss even 
at nights, though in the generality of cases, it is found 
that business was conducted during day time.''' 

The powers and privileges of these village as.semblies, 
which .sometimes vyere composed of eighty prominent men,® 
were clear and well defined. The sphere of their juris- 
ictidn has been given thus: “We shall not be entitled to 
kind of tax from this village. We . . . shall not 
be emHIed to claim,, at the order of the assembly, forced 
labour (vetti), vMilai and vdlqkkdnarn {rom the inhabitants 
settled in this village. (If) a crime (or) sin'becomes public,* 
the gCKl (i.e, the temple authorities) alone shall punish the 
inhabitants of this village (for it) . . . If we utter the un¬ 
truth that thi.s is not (as stated above), in order to injure 
(the charily), we shall infur tlie sins committed between the 
Ganga and Kumari”.’' They settled some questions con¬ 
cerning land in their townships; they received money (in 
return for taxes in grain, etc); they maintained the revenue 
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Ep. Report for 1910, p. 94; Majumdar^ Cor Life, pp- xS4-5‘ 
Ep. Report for 1911, p. 75. 

Ep. Report for 1910; p» 90. 

156 of 1919; Bp. Report for 19:9, p. 95. 

180 and 186 of \ Ep. Report for 1919, p. 95. 

S.LL, III, P. Ill, p. 253. See also Majumdar, ibid., p. 164^ 
S.LJ, P. I, p. 30. See also 5./J. Ill, P. Ill, p. 253. 
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"registers; they dealt with minor judicial questions of im¬ 
portance; they decided cases concerning tanks and irffga- 
tion; and they guarded the rights of the muhc^varas. 
The members of the assembly authorized the ftiahedvaras 
right to) levy, in case they chose (io do so), to be 
credited to the council of justice (dhdrmasana) a fine of these 
two hundred Mriam on each of the persons that show (any 
such tax) {in the books)"} 

In some instances the village assembly Settled disputes 
concerning the waste land in the village.'■* The judicial 
powers of the local bodies can be determined by noting the 
method in which they dealt with grave crimes. An epi¬ 
graph dated in the fourth year of RSjakesarivarman 
Rajadhiraja (II) records a deer hunt and the death of a 
man by accident. It states that in Ordbr to decide the 
que.stion of expiation which was to be pre.scribed for the 
offender,—SO “that he may escape the po9.sible mischief of 
the revengeful soul of the victim”,—the Brahmans of the 
vijllage assembly of Olakkur, the residents of the main 
division and thost? of the subdivisions met together, and 
decided that the guilty per.son had to present a lamp to the 
shrine of Vatapi-Vitankar in the TiruvagattTi^vara temple 
at Ulafckaiyur, vSouth Arcot district.* The village assem¬ 
blies sometimes also fined the culprits. Three kinds, of 
fines were levied by them. These were called mar^fiipada}., 
iletnda, and kurjam.* 

The village assembly was empowered to dismiss any of 
its officials. In a.d. 1234-5 in the reign of Tribhuvana- 
chakravartin Rajarajadevay the assembly of the village 
called Rajasundari-chaturvediraanga|am (mod. KaJla-Perum- 
bur) in the Tanjore district, dismissedi a village accountant 
who had cheated tlie villagers. It also debarred his des¬ 
cendants and relatives from holding the appointment.® In 
some instances the property belonging to the village ac¬ 
countant was sold by public auction. Thus, according to 
an inscription dated in the forty-eighth year of Rajakesari- 
varman alias Tribhuvanehakravartin Kulottunga Chola 


» s.i.i. III, p. in, p. 253. • 

* Ibid., p. 327. 

* Ep. Report for ; p. 95 Mia“jumdar, Corp. Life, pp. 151-3- 
■* SJ.I, in, I. pp: 38, n. (5), 43; see also a8a of 19^. 

* 583 of i904> Ep. Report for 1905, p. 46* 
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..,,^^'the village sabM (of Elavanasur, S. Arcdt distrij 
the land belonging to two absconding accountants,’ 
These regulations may also have governed the conduct 
)of the village organizations in the Kariiataka. We tan ^ 
only conjecture this, since information about them is very 
meagre. We have, for instance, a few details about the 
manner in which they regulated the affairs of the ancient 
agrahdra of Sorade during the times of the Kadarhbas. 
“All the inhabitants of the ancient agralidra of Sorade (now 
Choradi) devoted to the observance of Pranayaraa and 
other Yoga practices, all assembled in thousands, made 
a gift of a wet and a dry field together with the remission 
of house-tax and family-tax to Chiladajara Bopadalara 
(modern talara, police, watchman) in appreciation of the 
victory he won against royal cow-lifters on their way to 
make a raid of cows of the village. Whoever takes away 
the gift will be cast out of the country”.® 

Whether in the Karnafaka or in the Tamil land it is 
not to be supposed that the village assemblies which en¬ 
joyed considerable autonomy in revenue and judicial 
matters, were free from the control of the Central Govern¬ 
ment. The affairs in the village of Sirriyarrur in Manaiyil- 
nadii, a subdivision of Manaiyil-kottam, may serve as an 
example. That village had been granted as a ddvadana 
and brahmadeya estate in the twenty-first year of the Chola 
king Tondaimanarrur-tufijina-Udaiyar, to the sahhai of 
Puduppakkam, also a bhramadeya village in Puri^ai-nadu, 
of the same kotiam. The condition of the grant was that 
the donor should make over a fixed quantity of the produce 
of the village and a certain amount of gold every year to 
the temple of Mahadeva at Tirumalperu. In the twenty- 
second year of the same reign (i.e., of Tondaimanarrur- 
tufijina-Udaiyar) the boundaries of the village were deter¬ 
mined and a document (Msana) was drawn up. But the 
village was not entered in the accounts as a devadana and 
hhramadSya estate. This mistake was rectified in the fourth 
3fear of Parakeseirivarman, “who took Madira and Ilam”, 
and the sabhd of Puduppakkam made over the stipulated 


^164 of 1906. As regards knds held in common by the villagers, see 
SJ.L, in, P. HI, p. 339; S.I L II, P. HI, p. 112. About the question of 
villagers asserting theiit occupancy rights, SJJ, III, P. HI, p. 226. For an 
account of the administi^ation of the south under the Pantjyas, read 
Niiakantha J^astri, The Pandyan Kingdom of Madura, p. 215, seq, {1929), 

? Mv. Arch, Pepart for 1923, p. 74. 
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f ‘ " ^ps^iv-arinaris; ■■.(with. , 

,;. from^; .,, th^,. ; 

,^aW^ '|rt>^-.i (he villagie; 'oi. ' 

Ipiy^jt^lpfrii ;,'. aR4 ;ent€ned^: ■,ii^ 

'•"■“Ttihiy of , jPw^pp^kam were ..m^aiiPprippTiatl^ ti;»ijjSf 
^^.;i^e temple , authorities made a complaint . 

,^hile hte..wris at Copjeeveraixi. The king sent for hQfh.ihe 
parties, and, after, due enquiry, satisfied himself th®iti:|h,'e 
Village assembly of Puduppakkam had been miwprppriatt 
i^g the revenues assigned to the Siva terpple ^ Tpituipal- 
pe£y* * The - village assembly was fined and |the gfapt 
testpred in the forirteenth year of tire king’s reign-V . ^ 

' ^ the interference of, the Statevin 

yiiiage administration together with the other details we 
have enumerated give us a glimpse into the life of the 
village assemblies in pre-Vijayanagara days. : If the claims 
of the rulers of Vijayanagara to have been prompters of 
ancient constitutional usage , are granted, thenv it may be 
allowed, that a good deal of tire early village activities mU^ 
have : Gontinued uninterrupted ijn mediaeval tinaes. This 
brings us to the topic of local administration under Vijaya^ 
nagara., / .■,•:,■■:■:■•■: . 


, ■ B. Village Life .■, , ■..-■ - ■. 

. (i) >dssetn6ii«s i 

' All “ancient constitutional usage’’ (piirvada rmryMe) 
was confirmed by the Hindu monarchs and their subordi¬ 
nates in what was . called a dharma-iasana. About a.o. 
1545 Sad^iva NSyakaand Rama Raya Nayafca> as already 
narrated, gave to Benakappa SettI,, Devappa Bom- 

maria S?etti and others {muntMa ^rajegalige\^ <^^^ a 
<i^rihi-i? 5 sana confirming the dftarma made by Harihara 
II for the S.raga city as regards the fixed rent and combined 
dues of that place. We saw that certain specified/remis- 
Siofis 'were also made in the same charter by the ruler ^ 
It has to be admitted that the above dharma-iasana was 


\Bp^^RepQrt 1907, P- 7** i v » 

* 15* p. 166, oj[). cit. Ripe interprets pi^nr»tfa-niafy5ftr 

(br as “fui-mer custom. ’! But in* this j^reatiSe Pr. Barnett’s 

intbrpfethtioh ;(3fp.' fWd. XI pp. 189-90) lia^ loUow^. . 
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to the city of Araga.' But it seeius that sufch a dftar- , J 
ma~susana was aho given to a village, as the following • ,',4 
instance proves. An inscription dated a.o. 1565 retat.es|i, 
that during tlie reign of Rama Deva Mahfiraya, ‘'the /Vgent 
for- his affairs (ftflrya/efa?-/!arfaTflfda); promoter of the PCivala-Sr? 
vaiii^a, Hanumi Nayaka’s sons Billappa Nayaka and Keh- 
gappa Nayaka, caused to be written and given to Lingapa 
(descent stated) a cBtiJ/ma-sasawa as follows: You having 1 
stated that—‘We are old residents, and preserving the places Hj,; ''; 
obtained by pur ancestors, have beeit your dependertts, the , 
offices of senabova and jydtisha of ihe country since brought ; 
under s'wt should be granted to us’,-^and the former resi- 
dents affirming that the offices of senabOm, jyotiska. 7) 
and others in all the villages belonging to the ''m 
S ante-Bennur--sime in the Uehcha were held by 

you,—we therefore jg-rant them to you, as a gift to Rama, 
to be enjoyed by you, yoUr sons, grandsons, arid posterity 
in regular succession; and you may take possession of the 
dues and rights (specified) belonging tliereto in the Sahte- 
Bennur-sime”, according to ancient constitutional usage. 
{u~Santhc-JBennura-si'nie sthalada sfenabovavikenu burakon~ 
dll it-stme~jyotishya-dharmavdnnu-nadasikondu purvva- 
mariytlJeyalli s'vusthi umbali ’oarlanc hold gadde beddahi 
kadarambha dya-svamya suvarndddya sarva-teja-svdmyavanu 
anubhavisi-kondu 6nhr.rt).^ The grant, it may be noted, is 
repeated three times. Three conclusions may be deduced 
from the above inscription : Firstly, that the village offices 
of senalxTOa, jyt’h's/ifl, etc. were hereditarj’-; secondly, that 
the claims to such offices were made after the locality had 
been brought under f/st (yitaldgi ^istu madida slrne sthalada 
smabovike etc) ; and finally, that the officers of the Gkintral 
Government confirmed the hereditary offices only after they 
had received the opinion of former residents of the locality 
about the validity of the claims put forward by the appli- / : 
cants {purvva-sthaladavaru ahudu yambidarinda). 




« ' ‘ E.C. Vlt, Ci. 62, pp. 189-90, text, pp.^sS-g. This Inscription' is 
dated Sdfivdhana-^aka vartisa I neya Raktdkshi- samvatsarada Magha 
15 Saumyavdra Chandr6pardga This corresponds hut for the week¬ 
day to A.D. 15*35, January i6th, Tuesday. (Swamikannu, Ind. Kph,, V, 
p. 332). The genera! opinion is that Rama Raja lost his life in the battle 
of Raksb^sa-Tafigafji on the 25th of January of the same year. If that is 
so, tfjer^ is no reason to doubt the veracity of the inscription which will 
be one of the last records we have of that great ruler. B.A.S. 
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-^Before'we mention the names of oltier village officials, 
we may, note some details about the composition .of a 
, village assembly in Vijayanagara times. A village assem¬ 
bly was sometimes called a mahd-sabhd. Thp great assembly 
(rnahd-sabhai) pf Kavirippakkam, North Arcot district, is 
mentioned in S'aka 1381 |a.d. 1459-60).* * The assembly of 
'I'iruvandarkoyil, Pondicherry, French Settlements, in S'aka 
1327 (a.d, 1405-6) consisted of 4000 members,“ A record of 
Ahrupaksha Raya I, found at Kunnarwjarkoyil, Pudukkot- 
tai State, dated pnly in the cyclic year Bhava, refers to an 
assembly composed of certain specified groups of people 
(fewftarn) such as those attached to Tiruvarangam (S'rigan- 
gam) and Tiruvanaikkaval (Jambukejlvaram), of the three 
recognized classes of paUis, of the four or six subdivisions 
of- professionals, of artisans (rathdkara), and of other castes 
and caste-leaders living in the three districts.'' The heads 
of the commercial groups and corporations, as can be made 
out from an inscription of a later date (a.d. 1664), seemed 
to have formed an integral part of the village Assemblies 
also in the Karnataka. Here, in the same year, a village 
assembly is said to have been composed of gavudas, sena- 
bovas, settis, and Pattam^vamis of AgaTi, Maduvidi, 
Rantavallu and other villages.'* 

The assemblies sometimes met in a temple. Tlie great 
assembly of Rajaraja-chaturvedimangalam assembled, in 
S'aka 1408 (a.d. 1558-9), in the Kulaiekhara-mandapa 

underneath the pandal called Udayamatlundan in front of 
the god of the temple who was seated on the pUha called 
after Vii^vanatha Nayaka, the Agent of Rama Raja.® The 
activities of village assemblies are seen especially in con¬ 
nection with questions relating to land. A village assembly 
could sell land, obviously on behalf of the village, to the 
local temple or to the people. According to a record dated 
only in the cyclic year S’ukla(i,e., S'aka 1312 —a.d, 1390-1), 
the assembly of TirUmalidai, Chingleput district, sold land 
to the temple of Jagannatha Peruma! of the same locality.® 
The village of Ifpgaipattu was sold for 400 panam to cer- 


' 392 of 1905- 

^ 217 of igtji Kp. Report for 1918, p. 16^* 

* 368 of 19145 Report for 1915, p- 106. 

* My, Arch. Report for 1918, Pv 54. 

^ 385 of 1916- The inscription was found in the Gdpalasvami tempio 
at Mannarkoyii, TinneveUy district. 
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_land which it had cf>nfiscated from a certain SindSn- 

Piliai of Tirupputtur on account of ^ome favlt (kurai), com¬ 
mitted by him/ 

^ .' Mr. Venkoba Rao, in his Annual Report on Epigraphy 
for the y^ar 1Q26, comments thus on the above epigraph ; 
‘‘I have stated in my Report for 1924 (paragraph Ill) that 
these village assemblies which had very considerable 
powers of self-government during the previous periods 
gradually ceased to exist after the conquest of the country 
by the Vijayanagara kings and their functions were taken 
over by the emperor or his representatives. The trans¬ 
action recorded in the present inscription is another late 
instance of the vestiges of power wielded by the village 
assembly”.* * On what grounds the assertion that the 
village assemblies “ceased to exist after the conquest of 
the country by the Vijayanagara kings and their functioris 
were taken over by the empej-or or his representatives” 
rests, is not at all clear. We believe, that the Vijayanagara 
monarchs did not introduce measures by which the powers 
of the local bodies lasped to the central authority. On 
the other hand, we may be permitted to repeat, that as 
“promoters.of the purvada-matyade” (ancient constitutional 
u.sage), it was their endeavour to preserve the old order 
of things, and to allow the ancient officers to continue 
under the new government, although, as related elsewhere, 
they showed their discretion by placing over the local, 
bodies officers of the Central Government. 

Purvada-marydde as regards the, villages and the nadus 
continued even in the latter half of the sixteenth century. 
This is proved by the inscription dated a.d. 1565 which has 
been already cited, and which dc^ls with the confirmation 
of the dues and rights of the Sante-Bennur-sime, according 
to former custom, on Lihgana, younger brother of Appa 
Bhatfa by Billappa Nayaka and Kengappa Nayaka.* That 
the VtjflyAtiagara monarchs maintained even the primitive 
village corporations is evident from an epigraph dated A.D. 
1544 which, while recording the ddsana given to the bar¬ 
bers by Rama Rajayya Deva Maha-arasu, informs us that 
in addition to the tax, tribute, alms and the five dues 
wliich he had formely Remitted to them, he granted 


* 509 of 1925. „ ^ , 

’ Venkoba Rao, Ep. Report for 1926, p. no. 

• B.C. VIl, Ci, 62, op. cit. 




Although it , is true sliat the ancient machinery in the 
villages and nadus remained undisturbed to a great extent 
in tite Vijayanagara age, nevertheless we have to admit tJiat 
the materials discovered so far do not enlighten us on such 
questions as tlie differentiation in the functions of the offir* 
cials appointed by the king or by his viceroys and those 
employed by the people tJiemselves in the villages. Thus, 
for example, we are unable to ascertain the duties of a 
kdryakarta (Agent for the affairs of the JEmperor) and tlio.se 
of a pdrupatyagaru (Chief Manager of the stmel). We 
have already seen that officials called kuryakarlas figure to 
some extent in inscriptions. As regards the other official,- 
we are told that Lakkaraja Timmapayya was the pdrupalya- 
jga.pt in A.D. 1532 over the Budihal-SHne.* It is difficult 
also to decide the reIation.ship between the kdryakarta and 
the piirupatyagdia-on tht one hand, and the superintendent 
over the {t<angal~ndliu^myagan-}eyvar) on the other. 

If ode may hazard an e.xplanation of the status of these 
three kinds of officials, one may suggest that the fedrya-- 
karta was the, executive officer of the provincial governor 
who ruled over the m/ya; iht parupatyagdra, tht official 
over the sfrae; and the superintendent was a dignitary, who 
was in charge of a mida. These three officials may have 
been appointed by the vicemy^^ on behalf of the king. 

This supposition is ba.sed on an inscription dated A,D. 

1346which inforrns us that Harihara Odeyar and Bukkanna 
Odeyar granted to Vaiy-annari Komuppan, the Superintend¬ 
ent over, tbe TekkaJ-nadii, MadaraisJanpalji belonging to 
the same nadu, as a kwdangai exempt from taxes. The 
grant further relates that he was to grow a.ny crop he 
pleased on all the dry and Avet lands of the village, exclud- ! 
ing former gifts, and that he was entitled to rece’ive all the 


' ti.C. Xn, Si, 41, , p. 96, n. (i). ‘Ayakisra or Ay.agara^—a viilage 


, or officer, one entitled to the Aya, or proportion of the crop for 
" , his services to the cominunity ’. Wilson, Gtosr.ary of Indian Tyrms, p. 40. 
■ The twelve hereditary offices called aya^gdrd in K:marese and bara buliiti in 
Hindustani, are given in detail by Rice, Afy. Gass. I, p. 472. (1st ed.)T., 
:P- 579 (Kev. eil.) They were mitborized to"sell or mortgage their offices whea 
in distress. Rice, ibid., p. 474. (ist ed.). , 



^ r** g't t It T f 

vi, iMU 126, p. 23* 
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lages (spedfietl) in perpetuity/ From this it appears 
that the rulers permitted an official to grow any crop on 
all the dry and wet lands of a village. But w'e have already 
siCen that village assemblies, even in later times, were zeal¬ 
ous' about their ancient rights, especially those relating to 
land. The instance in queston seems to be a violation of 
those privileges which the villages had enjoyed since the 
earliest times, and especially of the claims put forward by 
the rulers of Vijayanagara as champions of ancient custom. 
It may be that the clause relating to former gifts made 
sufficient provision for the rights of the village of Madarai- 
SanpaHi; or it may as well be that this grant is an instance 
of a flagrant breach of the respect which the members of 
the new family usually showed for the constitutional usage 
of the land. A third assumption is that there was perhaps 
a rule that the superintendent had the right to grow a 
crop on a certain area of village land chosen by him, be¬ 
sides taking the melvaranu^ These are, however, only 
suppositions for the present. The existence of the super¬ 
intendent over the Mdu is further proved by an inscription 
dated a.d. 1379 which mentions the Mahasavantadhipati 
S’onnaiya Nayakar’s son Ankaya Nayaka, the Suprein- 
ten^ent over the Nondanguli-nadu {natiu-ndyakharum) 
Then, again, we have the Senabova Madi^iyar Kambayar, 
the Superintendent over the Erumarai-nadu (Mnapovan- 
Erumarai-ndttu-ndyagaH-jeyvdr) in about a.d. 1380.^ 

Turning to the villages, we find that inscriptions give 
Some details about village officials. One of the most co¬ 
veted offices seems to have been that called the gaudike. 
The office of a gauda is, for example, met with in a.d. 1512- 
13.® In what manner the duties of a gauda were similar to 
those of a sthala-gau^a cannot be made out. We are aware 
of a slhala-gaudike in about a.d. 1533, uod again in a.d. 
1547.* * These three epigraphs also give us the names of 
other important village officials—'the senabova or ianhhoga, 


‘ E.C. X, Mr. 39, .p. 165. 

’ I .im indebted to Dr. Barnett for this suggestion. 

* K.C., IX, Ht. so. P- 43. transtit. p. 115. 

^ Ihid., An. 28, p. 1 *3- , , 

M'leet, /. Bom. R.A.S. XU, p* 39 ^^; n. 27; !.A. V. p. 344 (n). 
Fleet derives gau 4 a from the Skt. grdmddhya. But Dr. Barnet suggests 
a more accurate derivation—undam, “he who feeds 
on a village”. 

« E.C., XI, Hr. 36, Hr. 39, p. 109, text. pp. 300-2. 
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was the village accountant; the waterman ol" turncock 
{grdmada pa'^ikattu-dyagdfa), the watchman or talar a, and 
the feegdro.^ 

The inscription of about a.d. 1533 is interestiftg 
in the sense that it tells us something about the manner in 
which a sthala-gaudige was conferred. The Mahdn&yaka- 
chdrya Harati Aimangala 'I'ippala Nayakachar)^ granted to 
Vadda Irana-bova through Balana Gaucja of Kan^^hajli, 
a hamlet of the Dharmapura-sammat, an inam (gift) of one 
bracelet, one necklace, one small sized turban, and one 
check suit, for having expended 250 gadyaria and erected 
four high towers for the Kan^'^haUi fort; and in addition 
to this, enjoined the following: “And you (i.e., Balana 
Gauda) having come before us with the waterman (or turn¬ 
cock), the village servants the jianabhoga Pu^arangappa, 
the watchman Voba, the beganas Timma and Dasa, and 
made petition at our palacfe,—-in order that the usual 
customs may be carried on in accordance with our orders, 
we have conferred on you the sthala-guadige of the said 
village, and orders are issued to grant a ^asana to that 
effect. . . the sthala-gaudike of this Kandehajli village will 
be enjoyed by-the posterity in succession of itlie family of 
the Noijaba Balana Gauda, and so also the talavaj;a, the 
begaca and others”,* * Another inscription of about a.d. 
1547 is identical in its contents; the same Mahanayakd- 
chdrya granting similar indms to the same contractor but 
through Dodda Damana Gauda of Sugur in Gud'd®"Dad for 
having built four towers for the Sugur fort at a cost of 20t> 
vardha; and to Dodda-Damana Gauda, the Mahdnayakd- 
chdrya also gave the sthala-gaudike of the village-* 

These inscriptions from Hiriyur not only confirm our 
assumption as regards the hereditary offices of the village, 
(vamia-pararhpariyav'dgi talavaru-begaru-vagaire niilna mak- 
kaldgi etc), but also enable us to suppose that the sthala- 
gaudige of a village was confirmed by a Mahanayakacharya, 
who, we may reasonably presume, was a servant of the 
king. This strengthens our assertion that the Vijayanagara 
ibonarchs, on the application of the claims for the hereditary 
offices, allowed the ancient machinery of the villages to run 


^ Begara, according to Wilson (Glossary, p. 70) is a forced labourer. 
HereT as Dr, Branett tells me, the word may stand for the superintendent 
of forced labour. B.A*S. 

“ E.C. XI, Hr. 36, p. 109, The name Hondba (Balana Gauda) evid** 
ently suggests the ancient Nojambava^i 32 Thousand. B.A.S, 

* E C,, ibid.. Hr. 39, p. 109. 
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on its own course under the general sttpervision of their 
officials, as is evident from the words of the Makit- 
nayakachdrya : namma moklda ninu bandu namma samus- 
thanadalli arike-mddikondu namma apfarieprakdrakk^ 
mariyddi saka nadasi yimvudakke sadari-gramada sthalada 
gavu^ikcyannw ninagc ncmisl s/dsana itirupa ap (p) ana- , : 
kodisi yiditud 

' t)f tlie village officials given above, (he senabuva was a , 
person of much consequence. He was the village account-^ 
ant. The office of a senabova can claim some antitiuity; 

It is mentioned in a Western Chfilulfya grant dated S'aka 
1015 (a. 13 . ioq.3-4) of the times of the king Vikramaditya.'^ 

A sdnabdva in A,D. 1238 is .said to have been the adhikdri 
of Sotu.' It is not improliable that just as they had a 
itenabdva over a village, they had also one over the nddtt. 
The. ndd-senabdva had to maintain what may be called the 
revenue regi.ster of the di.strict. We infer this from an 
inscription dated A.D. 1392 of the times of Ilarihara Raya 
If, which gives us the details of rents in MadliarahaHi 
and the neighbouring places, and of the award of 215 




xHitdha, two kana to Rarnachandra Odeyar “according to 
the accounts of the ndcl-dyanabhdva .Sayappa”.'* 

From a record dated . 4 . 13 . 1589 we are able to maintain 
ihat these ndd-sdnabdvas were officials of considerable in¬ 
fluence. lAir the inscription, which belongs to the time 
of Vehkatapati Deva I, mentions a grant by the king of rent- 
free lands (specified) in various places, and of certain dues 
to Tipparasaya’s (son) Viraya of Hiriyur, the senahhoxm 
or accountant of 1S5 villages situated ifi 155 sthalas 
(named), which belonged to Kenchanna Nayaka of Hiriyur.? 
Granting rent-free lahd.s to recompense labour v/as a 
method Which was common in those days in southern India. 
In some instances the writers of the village accounts were 
paid frofh the shards of the village. Thus in a.d. 1379-80 
in the. villages (specified) bestowed as a gift by Harihara, 


I: 

iw' 


’ E.C, Xi, Hr.; 36, and 39, text, pp. 301-3. Cf. The village officials 
under the Guptas— thei muhattaras^ or men of position, the leading men; 
t!ie a^hia-hula-adhihatmas or officers with supervi!»ing ^mthcrity over the 
eight hulas; and the grdmikas or village-heacls. Basak, Ep. Ind., 
p. 137, op. cit. 

^ Fleer, EA.,, V, p. 344 (n). The, functic'ns; oi a'scnahova were sitnilar 
to those of ik kttlkanii, Meet, J. Bom, R.A,S.y XII, p. 30H, n. (a8;. 

» VHL Nr. 10, p. 128. 

/ - it.C., VI, Kp. 4C), p. 85. 

^ My. A rch. Report for 1918, p. 53. 
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rahmans of each agniMra gave (a certain portion) to 
learned Sammana, tor doing the writing work of , the 
' district/;, 

The control^ which the Central Governraent exercised 
oyer;t|ie villages is also seen in the history of the other 
village offices. The offices of jyutisha and sthala-ptirdhila 
of several villages w;ere conferred by the king in what was 
called Thus in A.d. 1406 Deva Raya 

granted’ by means of a sasana-pa\Uge land (specified) to 
Narasavadhani, for the office of jydtisliq and sthala-purd- 
hita m the villages of Jigale, Kunduru,' Harosandra, and 
other villages belonging to Kotturu-simhasana in the 
Uchchangi-venthe/ As servants of the king, these ofltcials 
are to be distinguished from the hereditary dignitaries of 
the village, who, in accordance with the professed aim of '^1 
(he nidnarchs to preserve the ancient custom of the land, 
were allowed'to continue in their offices with the sanction 
and approval of the Government. 

In addition to these village servants,—^the gaiuia, the 
senabr>va, the iyotuha, the purdhila, the begeita, and the V' 
turncock, we Jaave to mention the guardian of the village, 
peace,—the talavdia or the kdpu or the kdval.\ The village 
police existed in early times. In S'aka 1161 (A.d. 1239-40), 
during the reign pf Riljar-ija Deva, VlraSani-Ammaiyap-' 
pan Aragiya . sdfttn Kdirili-Sora S’aiiibuvarayan gave 
to the Vishnu temple at Foygai the village of Puttur to¬ 
gether with its revenue and taxes, in which was included ■ 
the small tax for the .village,police/ Then, again, the same 
person made a gift of taxes in which there was one for 
the overseer of the village police, in S'aka 1165 (a.d. 1243- 
4).'' .Some of the duties pf the kupus or village police in the 
Telugu counlry are thus enumerated in an inscription dated ; 

about A.ij. 1284-5. "The .should cultivate the paddy .i 

fields given to the temple (of Chirumana Mallikarjuna) for j,! 

its share,: and give each year: 155 puUis of paddy, and a -yf. 

half share in (he second crop paddy; they should rai.se . V '' 
gingelly, flax, jonnOr and green gram on dry land.s, , 




VFleet, /. XM, 380, op. cit. 

* E.t* XI, Dg. 108, p. 71, text, p, 176. This a copy of the inscrip¬ 
tion supplied by the people. P. 71, n. (i). 

^ Wil.son,^ Glossary, pp. 260, 271. Sui kapu also means the principal ' 
cultivator, Wilson, ibid, p* 260* . 
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* Ibid., p. 9,1. 
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pay at the rate of three-quarters on female cloths. 
The should conduct the charity perpetually. They 

should not allow the lands of the deity to lie waste. They 
Should not sell the calves of the deity”. The same stone 
inscription contains the following: “If the dancing-girls 
themselves (of the same temple) lease out the ands given 
to them, the W’ho rule the village will treat them as 

‘sarvam^nya’.”^ 

In Vijayanagara times a tax was paid for the mainten¬ 
ance of the village police. In the record of the reign of 
Virupaksha I, dated only in the cyclic year Bhava, W'hich we 
have already cited, the composition of the village assembly 
of Kuniianqarkdyil is given together with the fact that the 
Ka| 3 a-Velaikkarars, who sought refuge with the village 
authorities, were assigned the dut))" of guarding the village 
lands and the lives of the people. In return for This they 
were permitted to collect from each family of the eighteen 
castes {padinen-humi-iamayaitar) one panam. annually and 
one ring on each marriage occasion.® This suggests that 
in some localities the village authorities and the Vijaya¬ 
nagara Government did not institute a regular body of 
village police; and that they entrusted the duty of main¬ 
taining order in the local units to a class of people who 
may have been the traditional custodians of the village 
peace. It was not that the rulers were ignorant of main¬ 
taining a regular police force. ’Abdur Razzaq, as we have 
remarked elsewhere, definitely tells us that the capital 
contained a large police establishment. “Opposite the 
mint is the office of the Prefect of the City, to which it is 
.said 12,000 policemen are attached; and their pay, which 
equals each day 12,000 fanams, is derived from the proceeds 
of the brothels”.® There is evidence of what appears to be 
money-payment given to the village police, and the fact 
that an official policeman is mentioned in inscriptions 
proves that there was a definite police organization in the 
villages. 

That the village police were paid a fee is clear from 
another inscription which, although unreliable from the 
point of view of its chronology, nevertheless contains 
the names of some other village servants. This inscription. 


^ Eutterworth-Chetty» Netlore Ins., I, pp. 232-3. 
* Kp. Report for 1915» p. io6» op. cit. 

^ Elliot^ Hist, of India, IV, p, iii, op. cU. 
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_ is dated S'aka 1498 of the times of Krishna Deva 
faya, belongs to that elass of suspicious grants which we 
have examined in an earlier connection.* * It registers the 
grant of red^i-mirds’, karanika-mirdd, and the right of col¬ 
lecting the police fee {kdv^li-rusuiny in the village of 
Loma^a to certain persons by the king. The other village 
officials entitled to receive the mera (dya-meragandra), be¬ 
sides the reddi and karanams, were the village priest (puro- 
hita), the artisan, the mansion, the shroff, the taldfi (village 
watchman), the potter, the washerman, the barber, and 
the. village servants (mddiga and vetti-mala, also called 
bdrika).^ 

The existence of the village watchmen in later ages is 
proved by a record dated A.o. 1584 which speaks of the 
watchmen of the village of Pusbpitodupura, also called 
Baichapura, in the S'ivanasamudra country.* In some 
parts of the Tamil land the fees for the kdpus were paid 
out of the village shares. Thus in S'aka 1447 (a.d. 1525-6) 
Chennama Nayanihgaru settled that under a tank at 
Kandlakuijta, three parts of the land were set apart for 
the Velamas, gods and Brahmans, and two for the kdpus 
who guarded the' country.* It may also be noted that in 
(he Tamil country, as elsewhere, perhaps, there were two 
kinds of village police who received such fees—the ur-kdval 
and the padi-kdval,* whose functions, however, cannot be 
differentiated at the present stage of our investigations. 

To the list of village servants given above other inscrip¬ 
tions add nambi, who performed worship in village 
temples.’’ 

• Those who conducted the administration of the village 
were sometimes faced with civil questions. These were in 
connection with the settlement of boundaries between 
villages and-fields, and the regulation of water for irriga¬ 
tion purposes. We shall see how in a.d. 1363 in the 
times of Virupanna Odeyar, the great minister Naganna 
and other arasus (named) settled a complicated question 
between the people of Heddur-sime and the temple 


' Supra, Chapter III. 

* For the Persian ori,gin of this word, see Wilson, Glossary, p. 271* 

* Ep, Report for 1913, P* 9* 

* Rice, My. Ins., p. 255. 

* 388 of 1915; Ep. Report for 1916, p. 143. 

* Ep. Report for 1916, p. 143. 

’ Ep, Report for 1913, p. <9. 
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iWiaryas oir the one hand and the JaiiTtrsfim on the other. 
7'lie presence of the n«d people was necessary during such 
occasions.* * An effaced epigraph dated about A.». 1400 
relates that a msdna was given for the Mahant of.". .■ .-by 
all the people of the (Ma)ndu-n.ad Thirty in connection 
with a dispute as regards boundary stones. It says t 
“Kolahajli Tainmadi Nagaya not joining with him^ up 
(other) boundary stones. The Mahant and the makin 
incptiry, decided that the stones had been unjustly put up 
and could not be allowed, and restored the dharma''.^ The 
tjuestion of boundary disputes seems to have been solved 
thus in A.D, 1518-10: * the temple trustees (ttaw 

stMnakulu) of Kailisanatha and Bhlrna (Chilamakuru, 
Nellore district) granted one kucchala of. dry land on the 
boundary and ten kuif.Uis of wet lands as a sarvafminya to 
Medarainetta Sihgirinayadu, who walked over the boun- 
darj.' line of Chilamakuru (settled the boundary dispute)”.'^ 
The epigraph does not contain any more details about this 
procedure of walking over the boundary line. 

A corrupt copper-plate grant dated about a.d. 1576 ~ i 
Informs us that an unburnt clay pot was carried round 
boundaries. “If any mistake is made in tracing the boun¬ 
dary the pot breaks”."* The following is related in the 
epigraph: , . . When Hire-Hanumappa Nayaka’s son 

R.afig'appa Nayaka was protecting the gadi —^and Maya- 
goncla Gauda managing the Kodamagi-gadi—-he came to 
their house and demanded their security. On which 
Mayagonda Gauda gave Timmappa as security, and Kari- 
yanna Gauda of Hole-Honnur gave Mallappa as security. 
And asking permission, Mayagonda Gauda requested aTian- 
degc and giving a feast (as specified) to Brahmans and 
gaudas, performing worship and carrying the god Hanum- 
aiua of Anuveri in procession behind an elephant, they 
set out with the handege, when the Nadiga Yankappa, 
prostrating himself, macie petition and fixed the banyan 
tree as the boundary, setting up a sone’*.® 

In the generality of cases, as we remarked while dealing 
with the revenue system of Vijayanagara, the boundaries 




iii'i'H 


’ E.C, Vin, Tl. 197, pp. 206-7. Chapter VH, SecUort . 3; 

® Ibid,, T\, 115, p. i86. 

* Butterworth-Chetty, Nellore Ins,, III, p. 1157. 

* Rice, E,C„ Vn, p. 37, n. <2). 

Ibid., Sh. 107, p. 37. 
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larked by means of stones with the figure of V’’amaM 
dwarf. This method of denoting the boundaries of 
villages seems to liave been common from the earliest times 
of Vijaycinagara^ history, as is evident from an epigraph 
dated A.D. 1336 wdiich describes the demarcation of bound¬ 
aries with stone stamped “with the iillustripus Vaniana 
.(dwarf) se 4 r’.‘ Sometimes the boundary stone, as in a.d. 
1390-1, were marked with figures of the sun and moon.’* * 

In the times of Krishna Deva Raya the Great, according to 
a record dated a.d. 1312-13, pillars of Garuda with the 
impression of Vamana were also used.” The boundary 
stones, evidently of a. kodage grant held by a gauda, were 
sometimes also inscribed with the letters gavuda-go^gi 
and placed at a distance of 803 bows.'* As regards the 
other queston of determining the direction of the flow' of 
water in a village, we rtiay note that it sometimes necessit¬ 
ated the intervention of the Central Government. This is 
inferred from an epigraph dated a.d. 1553 which narrates 
that Rama Raju Konappa Deva ( Maharaja settled a water 
dispute between two villages in the Anantapur district.® 


Section 3. Corporate Life in Political Matters 
A. The Pdleyagdra System 

The spirit of co-operation which the people showed 
while dealing with village questions was extended to the 
larger spheres of political life.* This may account for the 
firmness with which they planted the Pajeyagara system 
which, if judged by the havoc it caused in later days, would 
seem to have no redeerning features in it. Nevertheless it 
was one of those measures which satisfied an urgent need 
of the times, and w'hich in the palmy days of the Nayaka 
rule, proved to be a boon to the Government in maintain¬ 
ing peace and order in the south. 

The origin of the PaleyagSra system and of the seventy- 
two bastions of Madura, is thus given in the accounts of 


* Butten\'orth-Chettj', Nellore Ins. L, p- ii7» The evidence of this 
inscription cannot be .relied upon. Ibid,, p. 109. 

» Ibid,, t p, $, 

• Fleet, /. Bom, Xll, p. 396. Under the Sindas* the boundary 

stone were marked with figures of ascetics, lingas, or cows. Ibid,, n. (23). 

♦ Ibid., pp. 3^7-8. 

® Rangachari, Top-List, 1 ., Ap. 147, p. 24. 

• For an account of the Pd\eyugdias^ see Tdylof* 0 ,H. MSS,, II, pp. 
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various Pajeyagiiras. Thus we have the following 
about “Bodi nayah palMyacdrer, or chieftain of the 
district of Siva rdma kulam. Their ancestors were rulers 
in tlie district of Gooty. In consequence of, the Mahomedan 
conquest, the people every where emigrated to the south, 
and the heads of this tribe among the rest. They 
came to the north side of the Faigai river, where teitj 
families subject to the Malaydla rulers resided. At the 
time, the Pandiya king had taken refuge in the Malaysia 
country, and he gave the strangers leave to settle there. 
The date of Saka nayaka head of the tribe, is placed in 
Sal. Sac 1258 (a.d. 1336); and by consequence, the Mahf)- 
medan irruption was the first that occurred”.' In the times 
of '‘Sila bodi nayak'\ “a champion, among the Mahome- 
dans challenged the people of the Rayer’s dominion to find 
a champion to meet them. Bodi nayak, hearing of the 
circumstance, went to the north; foUght with and killed 
the Mahomcdan; and in consequence, received great 
honours and distinctions. He ruled twenty-two years. His 
son, Bangaru guilu nayak ruled twenty-six years, and was 
one among the chiefs, summoned to take charge of the bast¬ 
ions of the Madura fort, the 60th being allotted to him”.® 

riie following is narrated about the origin of the Pale- 
yagara of "Emakalapuram, in the Dindigul district of the 
Goimbatore province”: 

“During the rule of the Rayer in Cal. Yug. 4520, 
Sal, Sac 1341, ‘my ancestors’ were of the Camavar tribe. 
Camulaca nctyaker lived at Devanapipatanam near Cud- 
dalqre, being headman of the district. At that time the 
Rayer had an unmanageable horse, which no one could 
govern, till the aforesaid Camulaca, going to the capital, 
taught the keepers how to control the animal; and he him¬ 
self, mounting the hor.se rode out with it for three days 
together in the most unfrequented places, and brought it 
back before the Rayer, on the fourth day, perfectly quiet. 
The Rayer was so well pleased that he gave the headman 
the title of the horse, adding other titles, and distinctive 
banners: and relinquished the district at Cuddalore to him 
in free-gift, therewith dismissing him. At the time when 
VisvanStha naicker was sent to take possession of the 


* Taylor, Cat. Rais, III, p-375. 

* JbuL, p. 376. 
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liya kingdom, the afortsaid Cctmit/am was ordered 
ipany him, and afford aid. The household god of 
Camulaca. became an image at Emakalapnrarn, where he 
settled. He received orders from Visvanatha naicker to 
furnish a quota’of troops, towards the charge and defence 
of the fort of Madura. Some disagreement occurring 
between Kulasechara and Visvanatha; the latter ordered 
the Emakalapuram chief to go against the former, which 
he did; and, after much fighting, the former laid an am¬ 
bush, so that Camulaca naicker was shot, as he was 
advancing with his people. Visvandtha had the funeral 
rites performed. His son was Anantapa naicker; who, in 
consideration of the manner of his father’s death, received 
additional distinctions, and some villages in free grant from 
Visvamtha naicker. At the time when the seventy-two 
chiefs had each a bastion of the Madura fort confined to 
him, this chief was appointed to the seventh bastion”.‘ 

The genealogy of the Paleyagacas of Nadavacuruchi 
contains some interesting details. The ancestors of this line 
“emigrated from Kilwvai Kundiyan fort, fought with the 
Kallars, or thievish tribe of the south, and acquired a 
principality, given- to them by the Pandiya king. During 
a hunting excursion, a tiger suddenly sprang from its 
covert, and attacked the party, of which the Pandiya king 
was one. The Poligar of this line killed the tiger, and 
was rewarded by the distinguishing emblem of a tiger-skin 
under his saddle; a token of distinction, and honour. After 
a succession of nine following chiefs, the Pandiyan king 
demanded a wife from their tribe : the reply to which de¬ 
mand was, that their tribe could not inter-marry with the 
descendants of the lunar race (Chandravamsa). The Pandi- 
yan king came to war against their tribe; in consequence 
of which they abandoned the estate, and came to Sundara 
Pandiya puram, where they had much trouble with the 
Kallars, whom they exterminated; and were confirmed in 
possession of the said town by the rayer from the north. 
Seven generations resided there. Thence they retired 
before an invading force; which would seem to have been 
Mahoraedan. They fought with Kallars in the Virasingka 
nddu and overcame them”. The account continues to nar¬ 
rate their achievements, especially those related to the 


‘ Taylor, Cat. Rais, III, p. 355. 
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ation of the Kalians and Kurumbars, and to the res¬ 
cuing of “a large riumber of cattle which had been seized 
by the. ruler at Kayatattilf, who was at iWai^ vvith the 
prince. For this service they received distinction, and 
additional lands. After three generations the mention 
ijpccurs of the A'nrfa/tfl/ of northern viceroys; and of the 
appointment of-chiefs to guard the bastions of the fort, 
which took place under the first of those viceroys: the 
chief of this district was one of those so appointed”.* 

In the confused accounts of conflict with the Muham¬ 
madans and the Kallars, we have some details about the 
causes which may have brought about the Paleyagapa 
system. Behind these stories of courage and pluck there 
may be a few germs of truth about the necessity which 
the rulers of Vijayanagara and thfhr southern viceroys felt 
of enlisting the services of • adventurous leaders of 
tribes in maintaining law and order in the land. That the 
viceroys of the south recognized tlie arduous work wiiich 
their orvn followers did in reducing, the unruly elements to 
a state of stable government is evident from the following 
passcige in the History of the Carnataca Governors t “As 
many of the chiefs of the Dofiyah. class, who had heretofore 
followed the fortunes of Nagama-Naicker, -had take.n an 
active share of service in all these last, mentioned battles, 
so now Visvanatha-Naicker and Ariya-natha-Muthaliar re¬ 
warded their services by dividing the whole of the countries 
acquired into seventy-two palliyams (districts or counties), 
specifying the towns or villages belonging to each; and 
these districts they held on tenure of military service, in 
the manner fol’iowing: that is—the king built or attached 
seventy-tvvo bastions to the fort of Madura; and in case of 
attack or siege, these seventy-two falliya-carers were each 
one to have charge of a particular bastion with a connected 
portion of the wall, and to defend the same with his re¬ 
tainers against all assaults. This arrangement was 
accordingly followed. This was in the year of Salivahana- 


' 'Taylor, Caf. Paii, III, pp. 385-6. See also Nelson, Mad. Country, 
P. in, p, 98. Wilks says that the title Pdleyagdia properly belonged to 


the Telugu governors of Vijayanagara. Sketches, I, p. 20 (i8to); I, p. 13 
(1869). Rangachari I.A., X.LIII, p; 114: Satyanatha, Nayaks, p. 58; 
Heras, . dravtdtt, pp. 132-3; The Trichinopoly Gazetteer I, pp. 2to, 237; 
The Manual of Tinnevelly, I. pp. 6i, 71-85, 271-73; and The Salem Gaz¬ 
etteer, I, P. I, pp. 68-9 may also be; read in the connection. . 
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irtam 1354, or year of the Caiit-yRg’am 4533”.* 
~wlfrds the end of Vijayanagara history we are told that 
the Fale^'agara of Eruraaikatti (ifi a.d. 1611) was able to 
command 3,000 infantry, 200 fiorse, and 50 elephants." 

This extraordinary power given to the Paleyagriras was 
at once the merit and the defect of the system. So long 
as their activities were directed towards the urgent needs 
of clearing the forests and of subjugating the uuruly tribes 
who infecsted them, the Paleyagaras w'ere an indispensable 
factor in the scheme of the Vijayanagara rnonarclts and 
their viceroys for reclaiming a large tract of the fertile 
regions of the south. This was essential for the coloniza¬ 
tion of the south by the new-comers from the north.® The 
; Paleyag,'ira system was also directed towards another end. 
It was a safeguard against the activities of foreigners, who, 
especially on the Fisiiery Coast, were becoming powa^rful 
to an alarming degree.** 

But the system carried in itself the germs of the dis¬ 
memberment of the Empire. It is true that, as we have 
remarked elsewhere, the feudatories in the north of the 
Vijayanagara Eiijpire, were also given vast civil and mili¬ 
tary powers, and that the banner of revolt was first raised 
by the northern provinces and by the ruler of Tuluva. But 
it rnust be remembered that even after the great disaster 
of Rakshasa—Tangatji, there was a marked difference in 
the position which the northern feudatories ajid the southern 
Paleyagaras occupied in Vijayanagara history. The latter 
were placed under a viceroy but the former were directly 
controlled by the king, in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries.’ Although the chieftains in the northern and 
north-western parts of the Empire were as eager as the 
southern Paleyagaras to encroach on the authority of the 
Central Government, yet there were among them, as, for 
example, in the states of Kejadi and Mysore, one or two 
instances of principalities w'hich could successfully rejuve¬ 
nate Hindu life in the western and central parts of the 


y Taylor, O.H. MSS, II, p. zi. For a detailed account of the number 


ir'Tli 


.. , ^ 
and names of the Paleyagaras, see Satyanatha,. Nayaks, pp. 58, 59, , 

240I App. A,; Rangachari, /.A./ XLIII, pp. 116-17. ' 

* Satyanatha* ibid., p. 59. 

• Satyanatha, ibid,, p. 60; Rangachan, ibid., p/113; Heras, Aravidth 

.^ 1 - 


pp, 137 - 8 . 


'H. ■'I:-;;., 

* Satyanatha, ibid. 

*'* Kicpj My. Gas., I, p. 334, (tst ed.); pi 356 (Rev. ed.). 
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cadent Vijayanagara Empire. But the annals of the 
numerous Paleyagafas of the south afford us no SUch 
example of sustained effort to preserve the traditions of the 
great Hindu rulers of mediaeval times. Qn the contrary, 
like the history of rhost of the Indian rulers of the seven¬ 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, the story of the Pajeya- 
gajas is mainly an account of petty rivalries and inter¬ 
minable warfare of those who had bartered the honour and 
safety of the land for their own Selfish ends,* 

B. The Granting of Constitutions 

Some measures of a quasi-political nature illustrate 
better the corporate activities of the people in Vijayanagara. 
One of these relates to the issuing of constitutions or 
diarters to corporate bodies. We shall discuss this in de¬ 
tail while dealing with*the' corporate life of the people in 
social matters.i For the present we may note that by the 
first quarter of the eighth century a.d., the people of the 
Karnataka had already shown that unanimity in social 
questions was essential in their dealings with the State.* 

In purely political matters the Pandyas had set a pre¬ 
cedent in the south. 'Fhe chiefs (araiyar) of Irandumalai- 
nadu, according to an inscription' dated in the tweltth regnal 
year of ,an unidentified Jatavarman Sundara Pandya, gave 
assurance to the headmen of Kunnandar-kdyil that when 
tliey took up arms and fought with one another, they 
would desist from destroying the villages under their pro¬ 
tection tkaval), and that they would cause no injury to the 


‘ The Rev. Heras in his estimate of the Pa|eyagaca system writes t 
‘This was by far the most important political event of tlie time, in spite 
of the fact that it foinented ambitions ’in these petty, chiefs and weakened 
the royal authority of Madura, of which they were too independent from 
the very beginning. Had they been more systematically attached to, and 
dependent on, the central power, Madura might have been saved from many 
of the troubles caused by the Palaiyakarans” Aravidu p. 134. The Paleyagara 
system is to be judged front the point of view of the Vijayanagara Empire, 
and not from that of the viceroyalty of Madura. It was not ‘the royal 
authority of Madura’ to which the Pajeyaga|;as ought to have been subjected 
but the royal authority of the Vijayatiagara king which they must have 
been made to obey. So far as the history of the 72 bastions is concerned, 
there is nothing to suggest that the Paleyagagas were not systemati¬ 
cally attached to or def^ndent on the viceroy of Madura. The vital defect 
of the system lay in the fact that the Vijayanagara Emperor had nothing 
to do with it. B.A.S. i j f 6 

“ Infra, Volume II, Chapter VTII, Corporate Life in Social Matters, 
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^k?nt or itinerant cultivators. If, hovpever, any person 
was £o injured, they Would pay a fine of too panani, and 
if a village was destroyed, they would pay a fine of 500 
panam. Even after paying the fine, they agreed to protect 
the villagers and cultivators, though they might have 
cutting, piercing and djHng in their communal fights.* * 
Sometimes the compacts thus entered into were partly 
political and partly social. Thus in the disturbed days of 
Kulottuiiga III, the assembled people (the nadu) of Valla- 
nadu deciared that thenceforward they wi,uld afford pro¬ 
tection to the cultivators {kudimakkaJ) residing within the 
four boundaries of the sacred village of Tiruvarangulam, 
Pudukkottai State, and its </e‘Ziad<i«a villages. If in the 
course of this protection any one of the assembly was 
found tt> rob, capture the cows of, or do other mischief to, 
the cultivators, the assembly agreed to a.ssign two md of 
wet land to the local temple by way of fine for the offence 
committed.* Another interesting record of a.d. 1257 des¬ 
cribes the measures the people took “for the prosperity of 
tire country”. The revenue expected from the village of 
Maradiiru in Urattur-kurram failed, as there were no people 
to cultiva,te the fields. To make good the loss to the State, 
the whole nddu undertook to bear the burden; and the 
villages, the cities, and the midu of Kadaladaiyadilangai- 
kondasoja-vala-nadu agreed among themselves to give away. 
Maradur to two individuals for providing offerings to the 
god Tirumalldvaramlidaiya-Nayanar at Vembanu for the 
prosperity of the country.* 

These local bodies assumed greater importance under 
the rulers of Vijayanagara, who, evidently with the object 
of knitting closer the ties between themselves and their 
subjects, made gifts in the presence of the villagers. Thus 
in the times of Karnpana Odeyar, who was placed over 
Mulbagal in a.d. 1363, his son Kamaiya Nayaka in the 
presence of the farmers of the kingdom granted lands in 
Belaratta, a subdivision of Torevali-nadu, as a sarvamdnya- 
kodage to Elahahka-nad Allala jTva’s son Tanniyappa.* 
Petty chiefs gave gifts of taxes with the permission of all 
tlie sama3>a.v. In S’aka 1482 (a.d. 1560-1) during the 


^ Ep. Report for ,1915, 103. 

* Ibid,, p. 99, 
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Ticeroyalty of the Mahdmaiidale^vara Siddaraja Timma- 
raja at Kondavlti-sima, in the reign of SadaS'iva Raya, the 
Dommari chiefs Chimku Reddi, Narasanendu, and Koma- 
raya Viraya, with the permission of all the samayas made 
a gift of the Dommari panam (a tax levied on the Dom- 
maras) due from the village of Ayanavolu to the temple 
of Gopinatha of that village in the Guntur district/ 

But these instances do not reveal the corporate life of the 
Vijayanagara people in political matters so much as the 
record dated S'aka 1341 (a.d. 1419-20) of the times of Deva 
Raya II. In that year, when Rayana O^eyar, son of 
Bhupati Oqlear,®.was ruling over that part of the Empire 
in which Nahgupatti’ was included, a political compact was 
signed between Narasingadevar of Perambur and his follow¬ 
ers on the one hand, and the residents of Kilatkurichchi 
on the other. The inscription continues thus: “Whereas 
there existed enmity between us from the time of Semar- 
Narai^iftgadeva up to the time of A<)aikkalamkatta Nara- 
i^ihgadeva, hundreds of men on both sides have been killed 
and imprisoned; in the time of the last-mentioned chief we 
met together and settled that henceforward we ought not 
to act contrary to the interests of each other on account 
of this long existing enmity”. This agreement thus made 
was ratified in the presence of some villagers and district 
people. And it was also agreed that as long as the sun 
and moon exist, the enemies of the Perambur chief would 
be the enemies of KilaikUrichchi and vice-versa, and that 
no double dealing would be permitted. Those who acted 
otherwise would sin against the god of NaAgupatti.'* The 
absence of such spirit explains to some extent the anarchy 
under the later Paleyaganas. 


' 59 of 1917. For other instances of corporate bodies permitting people to 
levy certain taxes, see 384 of 1914 dated only in the cyclic year Svabhanu, 
Pafigupi. This epigraph is assigned to the reign of Bukka I. It relates that 
the people of Kujai Kulattiir, Kilaipuduvayat, and Vikrama-!? 61 a-Muttaraiyar 
pennitted the goldsmiths the right of levying certain taxes. We do not 
know^ what action the State took in this matter. In a.d. 1307 the VJra 
Banajas, htti-guttas 0/ Arbala-Seventy and others conferred on Mara Gavu^a 
the office of na<f-heggade with the right of collecting one pa^am from 
forty villages, half a panam from thirty villages, and tolls, etc. F.C., 
XI, Hk. 137, p, 138. 

’ 626 of 1909 dated Saka 1334, Naftdana (a.d. 1412). 

• Ndngiipatti is in the Pudukko|{ai State. 

* 344 1^14; Report for 1915, p. 106. 
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of file (|uestiOns which naturally arises iit con* * 
hection witly the history of the Hindu kingdom of Vijaya*t 
nagara is that relating to the administration of justice. 
This brings us to the topic of the adherence of the Vijaya- 
nagara nmnarchs to classical principles as recorded in ihe» 
dharmd^^Sstras. The subject of justice and punishmeht, 
as is well known to students of Hindu polity, is treated 
in the stnfitis Under the caption of danda. Gautama thus 
defines da^tda: “They declare that (the word) danda (rule 
or punishment) is derived from (the verb) damayati (he 
restrains); therefore he shall restrain those who do not re* 
strain themselves”.' \VhiIe admitting the inherent weak¬ 
ness of human nature and the tendency it has to over-ride- 
the limits impo.sed obviously by the .State on behalf of 
society, Gautama also makes provision for a moderate dis¬ 
pensation of justice, especially as regards punishments, in 
his statement that the king shall only restrain those who 
do not know how to restrain themselves. Moderation, 
therefore, is one of the features of the dandanlti. There 
is another feature of the ancient system which may enable 
us to understand the Vijayanagara theory and practice of 
danda. This relates to the free access which the people 
had in making a direct appeal to the king. In the account 
of the rdfasuya as described in the '^alafatha Brdhmana, 
we are told that one of the results accruing from the per¬ 
formance of that sacrifice makes the king the lord of law, 
and that the supreme state (paramatd) is that in which the 
people can approach the king in matters of law.* The right 
of direct appeal advocated in the Sfatapatha Brdhmana is 
to borne in mind in our estimate of the methods of 
administering justice under Vijayanagara. 

The opinion of Gautama that meting out punishment is 
a necessary attribute of the State is to be traced to Manu, 
who explains thus the importance of danda: “For the 
(king’s sake, the Lord formerly created his own son. 
Punishment, the protector of all creatures (an incarnation 


* Gautama XI, 28, p, 238. This i.s of course an Ingenious definition* 

* Brah„ P. Ill, V., 3, 3, g, p. 71; Ghosal. Hind. Pol. Theor, 

p. 40 (jst ed.) For the importance of the Rdjasuya sacrifice, Brahmana. 
P. HI, p. ^2, seq. * 
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^he laWji formed of Brahman’s glory. Through fear of 
him all created beings, both the immovable and thl^ mov¬ 
able, allow themselves to be enjoyed, and swerve not from 
their duties”.* * The necessity of institutMg the law of 
punishment is seen in the security it gives to all the four 
orders. “Punishment is (in reality) the king and the male, 
that the manager of affairs, that the ruler, and that is called 
.the surety for the four orders’ obedience to the law. 
Punishment alone governs all created beings, punishment 
alone protects them, punishment watches over them while 
they sleep; the wise declare punishment (to be identical 
with) the law”.* Then again Manu says: “The whole 
world is kej)t in order by punishment, for a guiltless man 
is hard to find; through fear of punishment the whole world 
yields the enjoyment (which it owes)”.® 

But Manu does not advocate indiscriminate or untimely 
punishment: “If (punishment) is properly inflicted after 
(due) consideration, it makes all people happy; but inflicted 
without consideration, it destroys everything”.® “Having 
fully considered the time and the place (of the offence) the 
strength and the knowledge (of the offender) let him justly 
inflict that (punishment) on men who act unjustly”.® 
Manu, therefore, conceives of datida as the motive force 
which keeps the different classes of society in perfect order, 
and invests it wnth an antiquity and importance which make 
it an inevitable attribute to the rdjadharma.* 

This orthodox view of the great lawgiver is to some 
extent modified by Kaufilya, who brings into relief the 
suggestion of Manu that justice should be tempered with 
mercy. Kautilya advocates the following: “...for who¬ 
ever imposes severe punishment becomes repulsive to the 
people: while he who awards mild punishment becomes con¬ 
temptible. But whoever imposes punishment as deserved 
becomes respectable. For punishment (danda), when award¬ 
ed with due consideration, makes the people devoted to 
righteousness and to works productive of wealth and 


’ Manu, VIl, 14, 15, p. 218; Ghosal, Hind Pol. Theor. p. 166. (1st ed.) . 

* Ibid., VII, 17-18, p. 219. See also Gautama, XI, 29-31, p. 238; 
Vishnu, III, 90-S, pp. 22-3: Sukraniti, IV, 11 . 92-8, pp. 130-1. 

* Manu. VII, 22, p. 219. 

* Ibid, VII, 19, p. 219, 

* Ibid, VII, t 6 , p..2r8v 

* Ghosal, ibid., p. 107 (ist ed,) 
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enjoyment; while puishment, when ill-awarded under the 
influence of greed and anger or owing to ignorance, excites 
fury even among hermits and ascetics dwelling in forests, 
not to speak CT householders”/ But Kautilya was not 
unaware of the supreme necessity of instituting punishment 
for the maintenance of social order, ‘‘But when the law 
of punishment is kept in abeyance, it gives rise to such 
disorder as is implied in the proverb of fishes {matsyanyav 
yamudhhavayati)', for in the absence of a magistrate 
(dandadhanibhdve), the strong will swallow the weak; but 
under his protection the weak resist the strong” 

With that spirit of compromise which is so characteristic 
of him, S'ukra gives to us the mediaeval conception of danda 
thus: “Danda is restraint and punishment, hence the king 
is also known to be Danda. The Niti that regulates pun¬ 
ishment constitutes Dandaniti, Niti so called because it 
governs and guides”,'* * This may be considered along with 
the earlier definition given by Kautilya: “That sceptre on 
which the wellbeing and progress of sciences of Anvtks- 
kakf, the triple Vedas, and Varta depend is known as 
Danda (punishment). That which treats of Danda is the 
law of punishment of science of government (dandaniti}'’.* 
Obviously .the reference here is to the importance of danda 
in the social life of the people as suggested by Manu. 

Having ascertaihed the prominence given to the theory 
of punishment in the political writings of the Hindu theo¬ 
rists, we may now gather a few details about the constitution 
of a court of justice as Understood by the lawgivers. Manu 
advocates personal investigation by the monarch, “A king 
desirous of investigating law castis must enter his Court of 
Justice, pre.serving a dignified demeanour, together with the 
Brabmanas and with experienced councillors. There, 
either seated or standing, raising his right arm, without 
ostentation in his dress and ornaments, let him examine 
the business, of suitors, daily (deciding) one after another 
(all cases) which fall under the eighteen titles of (the law) 


* Afth(i,^dstra^ Bk. L, Ch. TV, 9, p. 9. 

Ibid, 

* Suhranlti, t» 11 3i3“4» P-22. For a further evolution of'the theory 

of danda, Jsee Ghosal, Hind. Pol. Theor. pp. 228-9, J PP' 59 *^' 

xo4~4, 151 (2nd ed.); Sarkar, Pos. Back. Bk. II, P. I, p. 31; also his PoJ. 
Institutions and Theories of the Hindus (Leipzig, 1922); Dr. D. R. Bhan- 
darkar, .^otne Aspects of Ancient Hindu Polity, (Calcutta, 1929 )- 

* Arthamtfar Bk. I, Ch. IV, 9, p- 8. 
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ording to principles drawn from local usages and from 
the institutegi of the sacred law”.^ When the king is linable 
to investigate personally law-suits, Manu ordairis' the 
appointment of a law-court. “But if the'king does not 
personally investigate the suits, then let him appoint a 
learned Brahniana to try them. That (man) shall enter that 
most excellent court, accompanied by three assessors, and 
fully consider (all) causes (brought) before the (king), either 
sitting down or standing. Where three Brahmanas versed 
in the Vedas and the learned (judge) appointed by the king 
sit down, they call that the court of (four-faced) Brahma”.® 
This served as the basis of the composition of law-courts 
of the later theorists, some of whom, as for example 
Gautama, have considerably increased the number of 
persons who were to constitute a court of justice. Accord- 
ing to Gautama: “The)^ declare, that an assembly (parisad, 
shall consist) at least (of) the ten following (members, viz.) 
four men who have completely studied the four Vedas, three, 
men belonging to the (three) orders enumerated first, (and) 
three men who know (three) different institutes of law. But 
on failure of them decision of one S’trotriya who knows the 
Veda and is properly instructed (in the duties, shall be 
followed) in doubtful cases”.’ Baudhavana explains the 
concluding idea of Gautama, thus: “There may be five 
or there may be three, or there may be one blameless man, 
who decides (questions regarding) the sacred law. But a 
thousand fools (can) not (do it)”.* * S'ukra enlarged the 
Scope of a court in these words: “ A court of justice Is 
that place where the study of the social, economic, and 
political interests of man takes place according to the dic¬ 
tates of Dharma Sastras”." , 

As reg'ards the authorities which are fo guide the judges 
who constitute a law-court, we have the following in 
Gautama: “His (i.e. the king’s) administration of justice 
(shall be regulated by) the Veda, the In.stitutCfs of the 
Sacred Law, the Aiieas and the Puranas’k* Vishnu enu¬ 
merates the qualifications of a judge thus: “Let the king 
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■ VIII, i-2, p. 253. ' V \ 

^ Ibid., VIII, Q-ii, p. 254. According to Manu a STidr^i can never 
interpret the law. VIIT, 20, p. 25fJ. Yi} 

* Gautama, XXVIII, 49-50, p, ^10. Vanishjha, III, 7; 20. pp. 

17, 20. ", •::,:'VYSS 

, Baulhdyana, I, i, i, vv, 6-9, pp. 143-4. 
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^ judges men of good farnilies, for vyhom the 
ceremonies (of initiation and so forth) have been performed, 
and wiio are eager in keeping religiouj? vows, impartial 
towards friend and foe, and not likely to be corrupted l)v 
litigants either by (ministering to their) lustful desires or 
by (stifniilaUng them to) wrath or by (exciting their) avarice 

' ■/_.1.,' _ . _ •v l-t, t ■ rt-'f « . « 
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set down rules governing the qualifications of witnesses,^ 

They are unanimous in their opinion that punishment 
should be in proportion to the crime committed* Gautama 
says : '‘Tim award ^ punisiiment (must be regulated) by a 
; consideration (of the status) of the criminal, of his (bodily) 
strength, (of the nature) of the crime, and whether the 
offence has been repeatecy’/ Vishnu ordains that the king 
should consult the Brahmans when awarding punishment. 
“Let the king dictate due punishments for other offences 
also,-after having ascertained the class and the age (of the 
criminal) and the amount (of the damage done or sum 
claimed), and after having consulted the Brahraanas (his 
advisers)*’/ 

From classical theory we may now turn to the Vijaya-^ 
nagara conception of daiida as recorded by Krishna Deva 
Raya the Great in his Amuktaw/ilyada. The rough sketch 
of the classical theory of danda given above enables us to 
understand that, among other things, the ancients insisted 
on the institution of punishment for the welfare of society ; 
that its importance was such that they surrounded it with 
the divinity which v/as always associated with the person 
of a monarch; that they enacted that the king or his couri- 
cillors, while executing it, should be guided by. consider¬ 
ations of the nature and time of the crime committed, and 
the ability of the guilty man to bear punishment j that the 
ruler should consult a body of learned Brahmans; and that 
the people were allowed the right of making a direct appeal 
to the king. : 

Krishna Deva Raya’s elucidation of the nature and 
importance of punishment was, on the whole, in 


accordance with the classical notions. “The . wife’s 


attaichment to her husband, the proper relations between 
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or by other (such practices)The lawgivers have also 
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’ Afnwu, VIII, 62-3, 68-78, pp. a64-s, 266-8. app, 300; Gaufama; XIII; 
p. 246 seg. , ' : „ 

:J “ Gautama, XII, 51, p. 245! Cf. VaSishfha, XIX, 8-10, p. 97. ^ 

Vishnu, V, J94-5, p. 41, y 
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and women, the ascetic subduing his indriyds, the 
lower castes showing deference to the higher, the scjpvant 
looking carefully to the interests of the master, yod* * Should 
know that all these are brought about (ukimatel)^ by the 
fear of the king’s punishment”/ It is evident that the 
monarcli is referring to the importance of danda in the social 
life of the people in the above statements, He further 
says: “It is essential that a king should be able to enforce 
his, commands. *Even the AbhTras and the Bhillas of the 
forest are able to enforce their orders, as'by the sign of the 
arrow and the piece of thread. Much more therefore is it 
necessary that an emperor (Sdtvabhauma) should be able 
to enforce his commands”.* 

To the classical idea of balancing punishment with 
mercy, Krishna Deva Raya adds a clause which was to 
some extent an advance on the ancient theory of danda. 
The lawgivers opine that the time and place where the 
offence was committed together with the nature of the cul¬ 
prit are to be taken into consideration; the Vijayanagara 
monarch declares that the criminal should be given the 
chance of appealing thrice to the king. ‘‘In the matter of 
people sentenced to death give them the chance to appeal 
thrice (for mercy)”. But this leniency is not to be shown 
to those who plot against the State. The ruler continues; 
“But in the case of those people whose escape might 
bring calamity to yourself immediate execution is 
advisable”.* In the matter of administering justice and of 
executing the royal decree, he shows that he is not un¬ 
acquainted with human nature. “If a king were to 
propitiate his guards with presents and hands over to them 
for custody a thief whose guilt has been proved without 
immediate punishment and if when he Scapes, the guards 
bring before the king another in his place and punish him, 
as the story of the stout merchant on the spear, will not 
the king’s infamy increa.se?”.* If this may be taken to 
be a defect in Vijayanagara system of administering 
ju.stice, because it admits the possibility of the State officers 
being corrupted by outside agencies, it may also be inter¬ 
preted to mean that the rulers were prepared to meet such- 


^ Amukfamdlyada, v, 277; JJ,H. IV., P. Ill, p. 75. 
^ Jhid., vv. 206; ibid./p. 6$, 

• Ibid., V. \ ibid:, p. 70. 

* ] ibid;, p. 69. 
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SectiOk 2. Administration of Justice in Fre’‘Vijaya~ 


*%agara Days , 

Wise as Krishiia Deva Raya certainly was, even he had 


to follow the system of justice as laid down by the ancient 
rulers oif southern India. Custom has always played an 
important part in the life of the Hindu people; and in 
matters of justice, ancient usage has been raised to the 
dignity of law. This explains the injunction found in the 
dharma-sdstras to the effect that rulers were ^ to preserve 
and respect the ancient custom of the land. Thus in the 
code ..of iManu: “The custom handed down in regular 
succession (since time immemorial) among the (four chiep 
castes (varpa) and the mixed (races) of that country, is 
called the conduct of virtuous man”.‘ Gautama says: 
“The laws of countries, castes, and families, which are not 
opposed to the (sacred) records, (have) also authority 

Rulers, who, as we remarked while dealing with the 
local administration of Vijayanagara, were proud to consider 
themselves as promotei'S of the piirvada-marydde of the 
country, naturally could not have escaped the influence of 
ancient custom, especially in the south and west, where the 
Tamil and Karpataka/kings had already established an 
efficient system of judicial administration. In the Tamil 
land, for example, even villages had their own well defined 
courts of justice. In an inscription dated in the third regnal 
year of king Parthivendravarman, the members of the 
great assembly of Uttaramelur-chaturvedimangalam, enact¬ 
ed the following : “We, {the members) of the big Assembly 
{also) ordered that if {any such taxes are) shown {against 
it), each person (so showing) shall be liabl'9 to pay a fine 
of twenty-five . fea/aji/M of gold in the court of justice 
{dharmdsana).”^ 

Some idea of the manner in which these early village 
courts of justice dealt with cases of grave importance can 
be gathered from records found in the South Arcot district^ 
I'hese epigraphs contain details about cases of murder 


^ Manu, II, i8, p. 32. 

* Gautama, XI, 20, p. 237. 


• ni, P. Ill, p. 342, see also ppv26i, 348-9, 35)^84 
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r provocation and of accidental death, and the method 
by which culprits were punished, in a.d. 1054, in‘tbe.iilbird 
year of Parakesarivarnian Rajendradeva, a village offiper 
(?) demanded taxes from a woman, who declared that klse 
was not liable to pay taxes. On the officer putting her 
through an ordeal, she took poison and died. A general 
assembly consisting of the people from “the four quarters, 
eighteen districts, and various countrie;.?’ was summoned,- 
and the man was declared liable for punishment. This, 
however, took the shape of a fine of thirty-two /axsht wliich 
lie had to pay for burning a lamp at the temple of Tirut- 
ta.nd 5 nri-Mahadeva.‘ A Sudra, in the third year of 
Rajakesarivarman alias Tribhuvanachakravartin Kulottuhga 
Clioja Deva, while out a-hunting, missed his aim, and shot 
a Vellala. The villagers “from the seventy-nine districts” 
assembled together, and found the Sudra guilty of homicide 
(not amounting to murder). He was ordered to pay sixty- 

B tour cows to, the Tiruttandonri-Sluplaiyar temple for bum¬ 
ping two iamps.^ 

That in the conduct of criminal cases the villagers some¬ 
times had the sanction of the State is shown by two in- 
scriptons dated in the reign of a certain Rajakesarivarman 
alias Tribhuvanachakravartin (Kulottuhga Chola. Deva), 

, : w^^ probably lived in the twelfth century a.d. One of 
These relates that a certain individual shot a man belong¬ 
ing to his own village by mistake. Thereupon the governor 
;; and people of the di.strict to which the culprit belonged, 

; ’ ! assembled together and decided that as the man had com¬ 
mitted the ottence out of mere carelessness, he was to 
compensate his guilt by burning a lamp in the Tunandar 
temple at S'iyamahgalam. Accordingly, he provided the 
, , temple with sixteen cows from the milk of which ghee was 
prepared for burning the lamp.* 

Brahmans too sometimes took part in these deliberative 
as.semblies. A native of Arurabondai, in the thirteenth 
century a.d., aimed an arrow at another man, mistaking 
him for an animal. The latter died of the effects of the, 
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* 80 of 1906 ; ii/i. Report P- 77 - 

^67 of 1966. For similar other cases see .Ejb, Report for i907«8, pp. 

7 r 

■ 64 of Fur Other in.stances of similar nature, see Ep, Report for 

1000, pp. xo-Ji. NXr, Vonkayy^^ (/hifi). estimated roughfy sacrifice 

which a culprit "had thus to undergo was represented by about twenty,, 
of paddy, according to the current standard of value. 
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soofr after. The Brahmans together with the nalfc^f- 
of the distnct)^ decided tiiat, on behalf of the de- 
ceasecl the accused had to provide for a lamp in the temple 
of'Bhumi;^varam_ at Marakkapain, in the South Arcot dis- 
trieU“ Inscriptions of the same age recording similar im 
stances inform us that the accused persons were sometimes 
made to provide temples with forty-eight sheep.® 

These precedents of what might appear to be mild 
punishments, were, however, not always the rule. In the 
case of those whose activities disturbed public peace, heavier 
penalties were imposed by the State. This sometimes took 
the shape of forfeiture of lands. A certain Aiiyahgaiyan 
S'attiyanavan with his armed accomplices killed one Variia- 
na Bhatta on the night of the 25th Ajrpa^^i, in the eleventh 
year of Jatavarman Tribhuvanachakravartin Sundara 
Papdya Deva, while the Brahman was returning home from 
the temple. S'attiyanavan eluded imprisonment, but the 
king ordered that the property belonging to the criminal 
including his village called KaruverkpChchi, houses, 
male and female servants etc., was to be confiscated and 
added as a tirundmattu-ka^i to the temple of Nayanar 
S’okka-Narayana at Tirukkoshtiyur in the R 5 mna 4 district.* * 
This drastic action of the king had the desired effect of 
bringing the guilty person to his senses. A representation 
was made to the State by several individuals ou behalf of 
the accused, S'attiyanavan Seramlaip Perumal, on the ground 
that he was not an accomplice in the murder; and the 
village assembly of Tirukkoshfiyur, obviously at the in^- 
stance of the king, decided to return to the accused all the 
confiscated proj>erty for a consideration of 800 ^on.® 

These instances from the south enable us to conjecture 
that the Tamil people in the ages preceding those of the 
sons of Sangama, had already put into operation the main 
injunctions of the ancient lawgivers that justice was to be 
administered in proportion to the seriousness of the offence, 



‘ The ndfidr may have been also village functionaries in the Tamil land, 
although it is equally probable that, like the people of the in the 

Karnataka, they were merely citizens. See supra. Chapter IV, .The Revenue 
Administration. 

* Ep. Report for 1919, p. 99 * 

* Ibid. For further remarks on this subject, read Mr. A. S. Raitta- 

natha Aiyyar’s article entitled Homicide and its Punishment in *i^,ediaeval 
Times, Calcutta Review, 1935. XV, Nos. i-*r 3 » PP* v 
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that the culprit to appeal, even 

after having received his sentence for grave CJ'imes. 
practice of dealing with criminals prevalent in the Paridya 
and Chela lands must have continued under the Vija)%* 
nagara rulers, who, as related elsewlrere, were always guided 
by the purvada piaryude of the country in most matters 
connected with their domestic policy-^ 



Section 3. Justice wnrier Fi/ayanagara 


Ipi:- 


III 

imri- 


The accounts of travellers as well as inscriptions give 
us some details about the manner in which they administered 
justice in the Hindu Empire. ’Abdur Razzaq says: “On 
the right hand of the palace of the Sultan there is the 
diwdn-khana or minister’s office, which is extremely large, 
and presents the appearance of a c/ti/tal sutun, or forty- 
pillared hall. .. . In the middle of the pillared hall, a' 
eunuch, called a Damik, sits alone upon a raised platfornr, 
and presides over the administration ; and below it tlie mace- 
bearers stand drawn up in a row on each side. Whoever 
has any business to transact advances between the lines of 
mace-bearers, offers some trifling present, places his face 
upon the ground, and standing upon liis legs again,' repre¬ 
sents Ids grievance. Upon this, the Daaaife issues orders 
founded upon the rules of justice prevalent in that country, 
and no other person has any power of remonstrance. 
When the Dandik leaves the chamber, several coloured 
umbrellas are borne before him,^ and trumpets a,re sounded, 
and on both sides of his way panegyrists pronounce bene¬ 
dictions upon him. Before he reaches the king he has to 
pass through seven gates, at which porters are seated, and 
as the Dandik anivas at each door, ah umbrella is left 
behind, so that on reaching the seventh gate the Daii&ik 
enters alone. He reports upon the affairs of the State to 
the king, and, after remaining sometime, returns. His 
residence lies behind the palaee of the: king’’.® 


For examples of pre-Vij;jyunugara criminal atlmhiistration esl 
pedaliy in the refer to the tollow'iag: My, Arch i Repo ft /vr 

19x1*12, p. 44 ; ihid., for 1926, ; for 1925, p. 57. For instances of 

criminal jurisdiction in the Tamil land, see 315 and 352 of 1909 the latter 
If V Lf which is a mixture of superstition and sense, Report for 1910, 

/ p, 95; Rangachari, Top, List., I, Cg. 143, p. 337, dated A,D. 1306. 

, . Tnfra, Vofutne 11 ., Chapter V, Section '2, 

HI EUfot, . fi/.vL of India, IV, pp. 107-8 ; Major, India, P* -S- 
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®m the above It appears that there were regular cou 
if^usticeMand judges sjjecially appointed for that purpose 
under tiife mediaeval form of government.^ The Dandik of 
Abdur Razzaq. was evidently a danv^yaka or military 
'Commander; and if we are to rely on the evidence of the 
Persian Ambtissador, the Vijayanagara rnonarchs entrusted 
tile duty of administering justice to an officer of the army, 
or to one who had Seen service as a general. If this were 
teally the case, no graver error could have been committed 
by the Hindu rulers of Vijayanagara, since Sbqh a pro¬ 
cedure would have meant the violation of one of the most , 
important injunctions of the ancient lawgivers in regard to 
-the administration of justice. We have seen that according 
to Manu, Gautama, VaSishtha, and Baudhayana, the king 
was to be assisted by at least three Brahmans well versed in 
the Sacred Law. A dan-danayafea or military- commander 
was in no sense a substitute for a Brahman learned in the 
smritis, although, as remarked elsewhere, we have instances 
of very wise and able ministerrgovernors well accjuainted 
with the ^dstras and smritis in Vijayanagara history. The 
fact that ’Abdur Razzaq is positive about the name of the 
high dignitary who administered justice ■rnakes one suspect 
that the rulers of Vijayanagara had indeed acted, at least in 
tlie important question of the composition of what may be 
called the court of chief justice, contrary to the classical 
notions of danda. This supposition is strengthened, 
to some extent by the fact that In the (list -of the eight 
ministers (ashtha-pradhmm), as given in the ■A,ccou7its of 
Rama-Rdja, no mention is reiade of a supreme judge or 
chief justice.® 

But neither of the above assumptions can be maintained. 
The Accotmts of Rama Raja do not deal with the judicial 
administration of the country but with the executive coun¬ 
cil of the king. And as regards the supposition that the 
'rulers of Vijayanagara had entrusted the question :of justice 


■'i 












^ For sonie remarks on this subject see My. (xtxz. I, p. 48oXJjst <^cl,); 

I, p. <87, seq., (Rev. eel.) A.C.P. dated S’. 1578 of the times of Srlfanga 
Raya (No. 19 of 1916^17) deeds with the settlement of a case of gawd*/;e 
rights by the village court (dharmasana) of Harati. This is ten yonrs 
after ihe flight of^Raftga Raya to Bedhore. If the authenticity of this in|crii> 
tion could be proved, we have some evidence of the existence of village 
courts in a.d. 1656-7. On the last days of ^rirafiga Ra>Ti» who by some 
styled'II, and by others, n. 1 ., of that name, see S, K. Aiyafigar, 

Nayaks, P- 153 * (6o)^ , , ' ' 

» Rdma-Rdja Charita/ Md^. Coll MSS. in the 
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military officer^ we may dispense v/ifh ; ^' i^n the ei'i- 
' dence of Nuniz, who not only informs us tliat die ^i^hly 
,'law of thfe land was that of the Brahmans, but passes t^Sp 
most adverse judgement on their code of law. " ‘‘Wheh ^ 
one suffers wrong/and wishes to represent his case to tbff#' 
King he shows how great is his suffering by lying flat iSn’: ^ 
his face on the ground till they ask him what it is he 
W’ants. If, perchance, he wishes to speak to the King while 
he is riding, he takes the shaft of a spear and. ties a branch , 

to it and thus goes along calling out. Theft they make 
room for him, and he makes his complaint to the King; 
and it is there and then settled without more ado, and the 
King orders a captain, one of those who go with him, to 
do at once what the supplicant asks. If he complains that .. /j 
lie was robbed in such and such a province and in such and ; 

such a road, the King sends immediately for the captain ' 

of that province, even though he be at court, and the captain 
may be seized and his property taken if he does not catch 
the thief. In the same way the chief bailiff is obliged to 
give an acount of the robberies in the capital, and in con¬ 
sequence very few thefts take place ; and even if some are 
committed, you give some little present and a description 
of the man who stole from you, and they will soon know 
by the agency of the wizards whether the thief be in the 
city or not; for there are very powerful wizards in this 
country. Thus there are very few thieves in the land”.V 
One may suspect that Nuniz has relied on superstitious 
arid untrustworthy persons in securing these details about 
the existence of wizards in the capital. His evidence, 
nevertheless, indicates that an ordinary citizen had direct 
access to the king in the matter of presenting a petition ; 
and that, therefore, the Vijayanagara. monarchs had put 
into force one of the principles mentioned in the Sacred 
La,w. Valuable as the information of Nuniz certainly is, it 
may be accepted with certainty only when it is corroborated 
by independent evidence. For Nuniz’s opinion runs • ^ 

counter to that of ’Abdur Razzaq avS regards the existence 
of a separate court of justice, at least of a distinct high :V 
’official vested with judicial powers. According to the Per- 
sian ambassador, it is the danwya/ia who constituted the V' 
highest judicial official in the kingdom ; in the opinion of 
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gav^ a sort of a rough-and-ready dispensa- 
tidil ol:;||tsdfcey independent of the danmyaka. Nothing 
bpt coriltijaort would have resiulted if this were really the 
case in Vijayanagara. Moreover, it may reasonably be 
' i^ubted AVhether Nuniz, does not contradict himself in his 
aiJcbunts of the judicial procedure at Vijayanagara. For, in 
one place, as , we have just remarked, he is sure about 
the existence of Brahmans and of their law; in another, 
he gives us the picture of the king, regardless of the pres^* 
enee of his advisers, deciding a case on the spot. It is 
not denied that the rulers of Vijayanagara, in some in¬ 
stances, may have administered justice independently of the 
Brahman advisers. But the description of Nuniz, especial¬ 
ly that relating to the persons who fell prostrate before the 
monarch, can in no one sense be taken to be a typical 
instance of how they administered justice in the Hindu 
Empire. His remarks of this nature are insufficient to justify 
the assertion that “the administration of criminal justice 
was harsh and barbarous”.V The evidence ofitontemporary 
travellers, as well as the few details we can gather from 
inscriptions, must be examined before such a groundless 
charge is preferred. 

There are interesting instances of the manner in which 
justice was administered in Vijayanagara. Some of them 
deal with the settlement of disputes by the officets of the 
Government with the co-operation of the local bodies. Thus 
in A.D. 1363 in the reign of Bukka Odeyar, a grave dispute 
was amicably settled in the Araga-rajya which was ruled 
over by Virupanna Odeyar. The people of Heddur-nad 
and the temple dchdryas disputed with the Suris as to the 
boundaries of the land belonging to the Par^vadeva temple 
of Tadatala in Heddur-nadj in the Tirthahalli taluka. The 
great minister Naganna and various important officials like 
Pradhdni Devarasa, along with other arasus or lords, and 
the Jaina Mallappa summoned the elders of the three cities 
and the Eighteen Kaihpanas, and held an enquiry in the 
iraga cMvadi or ball. “And having made the nad, agree, 
they fixed the boundaries (specified) according to the former % 
custom as those of the temple endowment of Par^vadeva”.* 
This refers of course to the state of affairs in a Vijayanagara 
province. 


* Iswari Prasad, Med. Ind., p- 434 - 
' E.C., VIII, TI. 197; pp. 206-7, op-cit. 
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have already seen hov/ the same, ruler, Bukka 
*t)deyar, in A.n., 1368, personally settled the moiBent.- 
ous question of the religious rivalry which threatened to 
create open enmity between the Jainas and the S'rivaishg,a- 
vas. Since it is impossible to imagine that Bukka Odeyar, 
Wotlid have Ventured to be their arbitrator without seeking 
the counsel of persons versed in the Sacred Law, we may 
suppose that these may have exercised some control over 
the actions of the king. And the example thus set by 
Bukka Gdeyar must certainly have had its effect on the 
judicial traditions of the Empire. While describing social 
questions which necessitated legislation bn the jpart of the 
people themselves, we shall narrate some ihstanees of the 
personal interest which the rulers took in communal matters 
even in later Vijayanagara history .* 

It was this liberal atmosphere which the great 
example of Bukka Odeyar spread that cbncerns us 
here. The royal officers appointed in teiriples, for example, 
also followed the precedent set by that ruler. Vittuppar 
(also called Vittppar of Anegundi), the treasurer of 
Kaihpana Odeyar (I), was the officer appointed in the 
Tiruvorriyur temple, Chingleput district, in S’aka 1290 
(a.d. 1368-9). He found that the padiyilar the isha- 
bhaltaliyiar and the devaradiydr had struck work in the local 
temple. This was the third occasion since fhe days of 
Rajanarayana S'ambuvaraya that the Mndaliydr'of Perum- 
barrappuliyur (Chidambaram) and the trustees of the temple 
had failed to bring about an amicable .settlement in that 
temple. Vittappar caused an enquiry to be made, and with 
the co-operation of the Vfra^ola-anukkar and the^^ k^^^ 
he stlnunoned a joint meeting of the s'rl-rMdras, sri-nicihed- 
vnras, ishabhattdliyiar and the . devarady^i' in the 

'vyakardnaddna-niandapa of the Tiruvorriyar temple. He 
then fixed upon a procedure in the matter of the order that 
was to be followed in the temple service. But even this 
official decision was of no avail. Three years. !at€r (in Saka 
1293) [a.d. 1371-2] the assembly composed of the same 
dignitaries met in the very same tnandnpa, under orders 
from Kampana Odeyar himself, presided over, this time, by 
the king’s officer Tunaiyirunda-nambi Kohgafayar. More 
representatives than those who had met before had now 
gathered, and these included the trustees (of the temple) 

' , ' ' '■ ■: . / .. ' 

* /w/mT Volume II, Ch. V. Social tloglslation, Etiquette and Orthodoxy. 
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the district representatives (Mttdr). The whole ques¬ 
tion of the right of procedure in the temples service was 
titoroughly threshed out, and settled* with, a seriousness 
which does credit to the patience and skill of the judge in 
handling the significant details of the domestic economy ; 
of a temple. The great question however was final I)'' dis- ^ 
posed of only in the reign of Harihara Raya If by the 


king’s officer Mudaliyar Amarkonar, after summoning 






similar conference.^ 

A case that recalls the mild treatment of the earlier days 
is given in an inscription dated S’aka 1366 (a.d. 1443-4) of 
the times of Deva Raya II. It refers to a pruyaschitla 
(expiatory ceremony) for a criminal offence. The epigraph 
records a gift of money by the corporation (?) called nakha- 
mdavaru of Dharmapattana to the temple of Nakhareslvara- 
Mahadeva at the instance of several s'ettikdras, of Padava- 
keri, as an expiatory offering for their having murdered 
two rrien of that community, while Timmana Odeyar was 
govfjrning Barakuru-rajya.^ # 

The fact that legal proceedings %ere conducted in the 
presence of, and settled by, the officers of the Central 
Government is also corroborated t»y other ipscriptions. A 
civil dispute between the villagers of Alattur and Attipparru, 
:;in S'aka 1328 (a.d. 1406-7), regarding the supply of water 
from the tank of Perunagar, Chingleput district, was settled 
in the presence of the MahdpradMni Ara.^ar (Tipparasar'f).** 

. An instance which di.sproves the theory that the monarchs 
were arbitrary in legal matters is supplied by a record dated 
S'aka 1467 (a.d. 1545-6) of the times of Sadadiva Raya. 
There was a dispute between two parties of the residents of 
Kondagai, in the Ramnad district; and their representatives, 
the mahajanas of the locality, placed the matter before the 
Emperor, who was encamping in Tondaimandalara. ,$adk- 
i^iva Raya directed that the case was to be settled by an 
arbitration board of learned men in the presence of his own 
officer Sajuva Nsiyaka. On their arriving at a satisfactory 
decision, remission of certain taxes was made to the village 
(temple ?) of Tiruveiigadapuram.’ Evidently the board that 
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made up t>£ learned men would only have bfeen im¬ 
posed of Brahmans versed in the Sacred Law; a:ad'the 
legal fee which the plaintiff and defendants paid tooM-the 
shape of remission of taxes to the local temple,’ ' ' 

Tlie' presence of a royal officer in legal proceedings Seems 
to have been a feature of this system. A legal dispute 
arose between the karariams and the agmhurikas of Ava- 
duru, in the matter of an inconvenient situation of tMw- 
lands. The question was equitably settled in Saka 1508 
(a.d. 1586-7) by Inugonda Vehgajappa, obviously an 
officer of the king, v/ho classified the lands into good, bad 
and medium, and redistributed them.® This delicate 
question of redistribution of itiam-lands or lands given as 
gifts, sometimes necessitated the intervention of the king 
himself. It is interesting to observe that we have in this 
connection the instance of the Emperor Achyuta , Raya 
about whose alleged injustice Nuniz waxes eloquent in his 
Chronicle. Achyuta Raya personally investigated the 
following case. Whe|her he intended to inaugurate his 
reign which afterwards, if the solitary evidence of Nuniz 
deserves credence, proved unfortunately to be an era of un¬ 
paralleled oppression, by an impartial attitude towards his 
people, cannot be determined. But it is certain that in the 
year Virddhi on the day of Kartika-Bahula-Pan.chami, S'aka 
145(2) (Thursday, 21st Octol>er, a.d. 1529) on the occasion 
of his coronation, according to a record dated Saka 1454 
(a.d. 1532), the Emperor directed Saluva Nayaka to assign 
villages equally, “neither more or less”, to the temples of 
Varadaraja and Ekarabaranatha. And when Saluva N.aya- 
ka gave more to the former and less to the latter, Achyuta 
Raya pefsonally went to Conjeeveram and effected an equal 
distribution of villages between the two temples by casting 
lots.® 

These temple disputes seem to have attracted the atten¬ 
tion of the Government, if we may say so, from the 
admirable manner in which royal officers decided the issues. 


^ We admit that the quarrel may have been over isome land which the 
temple claimed to possess. The presence of the royal oflTicer is however to 
be noted. B.A.S. 

^ C.P. No. n of 1912-13; Ep. Report {or 1913, p. 9. We have, of Course 
in earlier period cases of Grown Officers assisting local authorities or sbaf- 
ing .jn, „ tbeir sessions. 

LI 14. See also 547 and 548 of 


544 of i^ig; Ep. Report for 
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igg^nscifiption dated only in the cyclic year Raktdkshi, 
KdrUigcii, 2^th day, but assigned to the times of Virupa- 
ksh^.'*!, son of Harihara li, gives us the details of the 
settlement of the question of the right (kani) of worship in 
the Aragalur temple, Salem district. The judgment was 
given by Tirumalli Nayaka, who was evidently an officer 
placed over the district or deputed for the purpose. The 
dispute was between the sth&nikas ov temple managers 
themselves of the Kamedvara temple at Aragajur. The 
jxidgment of Tirumalli Nayaka contains, among other 
thingSy the following: “(i) .4 has been enjoying for a long 
time the privilege of worshipping all the thirty days of the 
month in the temple, while actually only fifteen days belong 
to him by right, and fifteen days belong to another person 
named B; (2) the privilege of B thus enjoyed by /I with¬ 
out proper authority, requires settlement; (3) in support of 
the latter part of the statement made in (i), there are records 
in the temple to prove that fifteen days of J 3 (now abandoned 
by him and enjoyed by A) have under orders been counted 
as ‘unclaimed’ (imngal); (4) of this privilege of fifteen days 
so declared unclaimed, you have sold (on your own respon¬ 
sibility) seven and a half days to a third person C and 
given him a sale-deed; (5) by so doing you have deprived 
the acquired right of A enjoyed by him for the last eight 
or ten generations; (6) at this stage, the ndttdr (i.e., the 
representatives of the nddu) appeared to have volunteered 
to settle the question of enjoyment—-d. being found issue- 
less(?)—and to have called the parties to present themselves 
before them together with A; (7) you,—the managers— 
were also required (under my orders) to be present on the 
occasion, to hear the case, and to carry out the decision 
arrived at by the nMtar and to have, in the meantime, 
during this period of hearing (by the waftar),' the worship 
of the temple performed by outsiders, on payment; (8) A 
having then appealed to me while I happened to be present 
at Iragalur, to hear the case personally and give a just 
decision, I and the ndttdr together advised the parties to 
put their case before the mahdjanas and issued an order to 
this effect ; (9) in obedience to our order the mahdjanas of 
the agrahara of Kujattur, llambalam, Sadaiyanpatfu and 
Mattiyakurichchi met together, heard both sides and decided 
that although A niay have been the hereditary holder of 
only fifteen days of: t|i|! privilege, it was not fair to sell 
a part of the disputedli^rtion there to an outsider like C 
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He the right to purchase (in virtue of long erijoymt‘nt) 
primarily rested in ^ ‘ (lo) accordingly,, therefore, to this 
decision of the mahajanas yve order that must continue 
to enjoy the full thirty days as before and that the sale- 
deed you have given to C should be cancelled”.* 

This decision of a provincial officer conclusively shows 
that the State not only controlled the regulation of worship 
in U temple but also decided justly the minutest points of 
privileges with the co-operation of the representatives of 
the district, in a manner which we have now become ac¬ 
customed to associate with the working of a modern court 
of justice. The above instance is by no means a solitary 
example of the care which the State bestowed on bringing 
civil disputes to a successful issue. As we have related 
elsewhere, in about a.d. 1500, Yallappa Odeyar was the 
governor oyer the Iraga-rajya. He granted the Kuppatur- 
Bharahgi-sime to the junior queen Bommarasi-amma of the 
female apartments for her portion. And his minister Malla- 
rasayya was ordered to assume the management of the 
province. This officer seems to have found certain discre¬ 
pancies in the management of the lands belonging obviously 
to the junior queen, for he is said to have set on foot a 
detailed enquiry and to have inflicted a singular penalty on 
the local temple. For, as the inscripiton relates, “in the 
course of his enquiries from village to village (gramavan 
{n){l~gm 7 mgalan{n)il~pok}tv), coming to Benpagere, he 
stopp^ the daily allowance at the NarSya^ia teinple’' (Soh- 
rab taluka), and having had proper prdksham (or purifi¬ 
cation) performed for the god, granted a idsma regulating 
the worship and ceremonies”.* “ , 

We have already mentioned the great care which 
Bill^pa Nayaka and Kehgappa -Nayaka, the sons 
or Hanumi Nayaka, bestowed on the question of 
granting a dharma-idsana to Lihganna, younger brother 
of Appa Bhatta, a Brahman, in a.d. 1565.* The settlement 
of the temple disputes in Tiruvorriyu in a.d. 1368, in 
a.d. 1371, and, finally, in the reign of Harihara Raya If; 
the ease which Achyuta Raya decided in connection 


PP- 9 ^- 430 of 15113 dated Saka 
ke i&ed f A^S ‘*'3 »9I3 could 

’ ^^ 3 ^ 3 , p. 5 S ; P. H, 
bnpfn Cn, VI, Administration (continued), p. 339. 
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'equitable distribution of lands betv;een the Vara- 
tajaT and Ekiimbaranatha temples; the, laudable rnanner in 
which'-Tirutnalli Nayaka ended the dispute as regards tlie 
rights of one of the priests of Kameslvara ternple ; and the 
opinion v,fhich Billappa Nayaka and Kehgappa; Nayaka 
received from the old residents of the $ante-Bennur-sIme, 
—all these prove that the Vijayanagara monarchs did not 
mete out a rough-and-ready justice, as h.as been asserted 
in some quarters; but that, on the contrary, they solved 
knotty points of etiquette and privilege, left untouched or 
decided unfavourably by their own officials; apd that they 
allowed their subjects the right of appeal, even though it 
was against the decision of powerful temple authorities, 
and, sometimes, of the officers of the Crown. To a certain 
extent their judicial procedure is not incompatible with the 
following regulation of S'ukracharya: “ The king must 
personally inspect every year the gramas, puras, or cities, 
and deiias or districts, and provincxis, and must know which 
subjects have been pleased and which oppressed by jthe 
staff of officers, and deliberate upon matters broughf forward 
by the people’*.^ Neither tbe compilers of the '^ukr^nUi 
nor the monarchs of Vijayanagara were unaware of the 
oppression which the officials of the State caused to the 
people. ; 






Section 4. Oppression 


ll 


In studying this aspect of their institutions, we come 
across interesting features of their political life. That there 
was oppression in Vijayanagara times there cannot be any 
doubt. No less a personage than Krishna Deva Raya the 
Great himSelf admits the hardships which the people 
suffered under tyrannical officers of Governmerif, That 
monarch writes thus: “That king is never prosperous even 
though he conquers all the seven Dimpas, who has an offi¬ 
cer who does not call back the subjects when they leave 
tlH=i State on account of suffering, who w'ould sell away 
their cattle and stores of corn and would consider their 
houses as fit for fuel and who thus resemble the jackal in 




.iji'y.i 


^ SukrantH. I, 11 . p. 51. For an interesting inscription dealing 

with the settlement of a civil dispute in connection with the office of a 
iunnhhoga and the award of a jayarekhe'patrike in a.d. 1664 see My. 
Arch. Report for 1918, p. 54. the decision of the Agent of Nagama 

Nayaka in a dispute l>etween two faptions in Tittagudh S. Arcot, see 6 
>904. •- ■ , ,, , ■ 
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^^^attlefield”.* The suffering to which Kfishija Deva 
I^aya refers here may have been caused by natjiiral cala- 
mitife like floods or famine; but it may equally well 
have been the result of the rapacity of the-servants of the 
Government. In all likelihood it was the latter, since both 
on the evidence of inscriptions and of the writings of foreign 
travellers, some officials, and a few monarchs as well, 
practised a policy of unvarnished extortion. , 

A dam had been breached in a.d. 1 ^ 4 , and the king’s 
minister solved the question by bringing official pres¬ 
sure to bear on Chama-nfipala, the commander of 
the forces, in the manneh related in the following 
inscription: “The messengers of iVogortna Danp^yaka 
the Maha-pradhdna of ^rt-Vira pratdpa Deva Raya 
Mahdrdya, having brought intelligence that the Hari- 
dra dam had been breached, on enquiring who would 
undertake the meritorious work of restoring it, looking 
upon Chama-mipala, the commander-in-chief of all the 
forces of the auspicious great king of kings (Deva Raya 
II) (the descent of Naganna Dannayaka stated)—(he said): 
‘The dam which by order of Deva Raya Mdhamya I built 
to the river Haridra having breached, to restore by the 
assistance of merit the provision for the service and decora¬ 
tions of the god Harihara and the property acquired by 
the Brahman residents in that kshetra, except you there is 
no one else. That the fruit of the merit of building this 
dam will according to the Veda and the dharm'a Mstra be 
beyond calculation you are well aware. You therefore must 
repair his work of merit.’ Hearing this order,, and with 
submission undertaking the work, in the Saka year i 346 > 
(details of the date specified), ChditiOr-nxipala, with his own 
hands pouring water on behalf of the god Harihara and the 
Brahmans, and committing the work with pouring of water 
into the hands of Bukkarasa, sent him saying,,‘Do you in 
my behalf build the dam and excavate the channel’, and 
had it repaired’’.* The prospect of holding out the “fruit 
of merit” “beyond calculation” which was placed before 
Chama-nripalai was only an apology to cover the real nature 
of the behest which Naganna Danijayaka, evidently with 


‘ Amuktamalyoda, v. 237; J.J.H. iV, P- _ o.. 

^ Rice, My. Ins* Intr. pp. Ixxxit, 4®» ^9» PP* 3 *9* 

The history of the dam is also given in ibid,, Dg. 23, pp» 31-2, 
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•i6bject of pleasing the monarch, conveyed to the great 
conunan4s;r. 

An example of people migrating on account of‘the 
tyranny of the officials is given in an inscription from 
Kilur, South Arcot district, dated Saka 1368 (a.d. 14/16-7) : 
“In this kingdom the ministers had been taking presents 
(by force) from all ryots belonging to both the right-hand 
and left-hand classes at the commencement of each reign. 
In consequence of this all the rj^ots were harassed and ran 
away to foreign countries. Worship and festivals ceased in 
the temples; the country became full of disease; all people 
(that remained) either died or suffered’’.* ' ^ ^ ^ 

Firishtah narrates a long story of a learned but villain¬ 
ous Brahman who induced the “Ray of Beejanuggtir’’ 
(evidently Deva Raya I) to abduct a beautiful damsel named 
Nehal of the town of Mudkul, of the consequent estrange¬ 
ment with the Muhammadans, and the complete humiliation 
of the Hindu ruler at the hands of Firuz Shah.* 

The strange ending of an inscription of 1356 makes 
one suspect that the kings sometimes really oppressed the 
people, riiis is as follows; “Be it the thief or plunderer 
prowling by night or day, be it the honourable maha- 
inan^aleA<ara, the emperor who rules the world or the king 
of kings, who thinks to himself, I will seize the villages, 
lands or grants bestowed in this village—at the mere word, 
thrust him, with his father and mother and all into the 
hell filled with wormSj for seventy-seven crores of yeais, 
and continue to visit him with all manner of torments, do 
you see, O Sin?”* 

Another inscription which suggests that even the 
property of Brahmans was sometimes seized by kings 
and their relatives, is dated A.D. 1530, It ends thus: 
“Whoso seizes the property of Brahmans of sub¬ 
stance, that are bountiful and have families,—whether they 
be kings or of the king’s family, roast in KumbhTpaka 
without intermission as long as the tears from their eyes 
moisten the dust”.‘‘ Whether these strange tirades were 
directed against actual cases of royal and official tyranny 








* 23 of 1905; Ep: tlepon for 1905, p, 50; Rangachari, Top, List, I, 

72S, p. 212; for 1907-8, pp. 246-7. 

Fir-lshtah, Briggs, The Risa, II, p. 380, seq. See infra, Volume II, 
Chapter III, pp. 132-3. >' ’ , , 

> E.C.. XI, Cd. 3, p. 2, 

Dg. 28, p. 38, 
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“©T^ M'hether they were ©lerely inscribed as a guarantee 
against possible mischief at the hands of people qannot be 
deterrnined with any certainty for the present.’ 

Official malevolence is also seen in the fate which befell 
the unfortunate Persian Ambassador at the court of Deva 
Raya II, due to the mischievous machinations of the Hor- 
muzians. ’Abdur Razzaq was reduced to a state of misery 
and uncertainty because of the daily decreasing rations 
sanctioned by the State.® 

Nuniz relates that Achyuta Raya robbed the .nobles, 
especially one called “Crisnaranarque” (Krishna Nayaka?), 
and that he recovered the indemnity which he had to pay 
'Ali ’Adil Shah by extracting payments from his captains 
and people. “Which King Chytarao, after he ascended 
the throne, gave himself oyer to vice and tyranny. He is 
,,a oian of very little honesty, and on account of this the 
people and the captains are much discontented with his 
evil life and inclinations; for he has never done anything 
except those things that are desired by his two bfothers-in- 
layr,® who are men very evillj disposed and great Jews. 
Bv rea.son of this the Ydallcao (’Adil Shah), learning of 
how little weight he was, determined to make war on him, 
believing that he would easily succeed since the king was 
not inclined to war; so he made his forces! ready, and began 
to invade the King’s territory, and arrived within a league 
of the city of Bisnaga. . . . but the King (Achyuta Raya) 
was terrified, and by the advice of his brothers-in-law (of 
which they gave not a little) decided to send and make 
peace with the Ydallcao. The Ydallcao was very glad and 
made a peace with him which was to last for a hundred years, 
on condition that the King should give him ten lakhs of 
gold pardaos, e&ch lakh being 100,000 par daps, and further 
should yield up to him the city of Rachol which the King 
Crisnarao had taken from him, and which had a revenue 
with its lands of 150,000 pardaos as well as jewels, which 
could easily be valued at a lakh. The King accepted these 
terms, and the Ydallcao departed well pleased with this 
money; and after all was done the King sent to him a 
diamond stone weighing 130 mangellinis (=162 carats), with 
fifteen other similar ones worth fully a lakh. This money 


^ For another instance, see Rice, My^^ Ins. p. 229, 

* EUlot, Hist of India, IV, p. 122. 

* Read SewelFs note on this. For, Emp,, p. 367, h, (5). 
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son afterwards recovered and put in his treasury, 
icdhg payments from his captains and people so ruthlessly 
that they say that in six months he had recovered and .put 
the whole in bis treasury. 

“ Wherefore the captains and troops, both because he 
made this peace and because he exacted the sum of, money 
contrary to the wishes of them all, have lived greatly dis¬ 
contented, and have held that if this kingdom should ever 
be brought to destruction, it must take place in the lifetime 
of King Chitaro (Achyuta Raya). . . 

Even in the trifling matter of supplying leaves, there 
seems to have bt^n oppression in some quarters. For, as 
we shail narrate later on, about the S'aka year 1445 
1523-4), there seems to have been a custom of supplying 
leaves, upon which they took their .meals, to the circar 
people.^ 

, Sometimes the Government servants committed great 
havoc by their brutalities. The tiumdar Dilavar Odeyar, 
who was evidently a Muhammadan servant of the Govern¬ 
ment, in charge of the Dummi-sime, destroyed “the, children 
of the farmers, subjects, chiefs in the kingdom” anci cut 
off the head of Gaudayyar of Chikka Gahgur, and of the 
officials sent against him. This occurred in’ a.d, 1562.'* 
The oppression by Tirumala Raya, soon after the battle 
of Rakshasa-Tahgadi, in a.d. 1567, when he tried to re- 
populate the terror-stricken city, has already been narrated 
on the evidence of Caesar Frederick.* 

,ln a letter dated 30th of August 1611, Antoine Vico 
gives to us a gruesome account of the manner in which the 
poor people were made to pay for the negligence of the 
feudatories. “In that case, (the king of) BLsnagar, comes 
or sends one of, his generals, at the head of hundred thousand 
men, to make them pay all the arrears with interest. On 
these occasions, which are frequent, it is again the poor 
people who pay for the fault of their princess; all the 
country is devastated, and the people are plundered or 
massacred • . .”® 

John Nieuhof in A.D. 1622 relates the following about 
the Nayaka of Madura; “The Ndyak to .secure himself of 
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fT ' 1 Sewell, For. Emp,, pp. ^67i n. (i), 2^9. 

VKangachari, To'/7, List. I, Ap. i$9, p. 28. Sea infra. Volume II, 
Chapter VII. 

: * E.C, Vll^ Ci. 6 q, p, 191. 

IjV./ , * Caesar Trederick, Purchase, Pi{qyifm, X, p. 94. 

* Satyanatha, Nayahs, p. 293. 
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Fidelity of his Governours, detains always their Wives 
and Children in a certain Castle call’d Zwela iBaddy, about 
seven Leagues hotn Madtire, under the guard of 300 
Eunuchs ^ neither are the Husbands permitted to see them 
without peculiar Licence from the Nayak, and are obliged 
to depart again in two or three days”.* * 

Section 5. Remedies against Oppression 

Judged by the evidence of some of the foreign travellers, 
it is clear that there were cases of oppression and malad¬ 
ministration in the Vijayanagara Empire. But since none 
of the witnesses has given any explanation of the t3rranny 
inflicted by the tributary chieftains, and by the officials of 
the Government, it is necessary to understand from equally 
reliable Sources, both indigenous and foreign, whether 
monarchs, feudatories, and officials of Vijayanagara were 
really given to a continual life of rapine and plunder, and 
whether the rulers and the people made no attempt to sup¬ 
press official high-handedness in the country. According 
to John Nieuhof the Nayaka of Madura was no better than 
a voluptuous tyrant, who, in order to secure the fidelity 
df the governors, resorted to the meanest of devices by 
imprisoning their wives. In the opinion of Pimenta, the 
Nayaka of Madura of the same age, was a thoroughly 
pious person given to the worship of the gods and Brah¬ 
mans. Pimenta in a.d. 1599 thus relates : ‘‘Hee (Krishn- 
appa Nayaka) daily sits in judg’ement, a Bramene standing 
by, which ever and anone whineth out the name of the 
Idoll Aranganassa; and when one is weary another suc- 
ceedeth, and continueth that acclamation, though hee sits 
sixe houres”.** Pimenta, who was “Visiter of the Jesuits 
in India”, and whose account contains many descriptions 
of the pagan credulities of the Hindus, did not write this 
to justify the character and action of the Nayaka of Madura. 
This account of Pimenta and that of Nieuhof enable us 
to understand that Madura could as well boast of a pious 
prince as she could be a.shamed of a ruthless ruler. 

There are other means besides these of judging the act¬ 
ions of the kings and chieftains of Vijayanagara. The 


^ Nieuhof, Churchill, Voyages, U, p. 297; Satyanatha, Nayaks, p. 331/. 
For the treacherous dealings of the Goverrjor of Masulipatam, read Floris 
(A.0. i6n), Purchas, Pilgrims, III, p. 321. 

* Pimenta, Purchas, ibid., X, Heras, Aravidu, p. 347. 
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ld 4 r Dilavar Ocjeyar, whose brutalities in a.d. 1562 we 
“Have just described, was punished by the Government. 
Death was the penalty for a servant of the State who had 
illtreated the people. Against this insubordinate thanadar, 
two persons, Pilapa Nayaka, a resident of a Sahte-Bennur- 
sime, and Gau4ayya of Chikka Gangur, were sent. On the 
latter suffering death in a cross-road at the hands of the 
turbulent thdnadar, the Muhammadan Nayaka, “Ayyana- 
Maluka” (’Ain-ul-MuIk Gtlani) sent his officer Chimmarta 
046 yar against Dilavar Ocjieyar. The culprit was caught, 
“tortured and put to death”. The Muhammadan Nayaka, 
“Ayyana-Maluka” granted the Dummi-sime as a gift to 
Pilla Nayaka (i.e., Pilapa Nayaka) of Sahte-Bennur, and 
to the children of Gau^ayya, who gave up his life for the 
sake of the State, he gave Chikka-Gafigur itself as a neitam- 
godage.^ This epigraph proves that even the Muhammadan 
officials of the Hindu Government took prompt action 
against the eruelties of its officers; and that sufficient pro¬ 
vision was made for the children of those who died while 
in the service of the State. 

In one case at least and perhaps in more, when an official 
of the Government as farupatyagdr,a over villages and 
agrahdras levied customs duties contrary to ancient usage, 
his successor immediately rectified the matter and declared 
that the people were entitled not to pay illegal claims. 
Kamappa Nayaka, the pdrupatyagdfa over the chhatras, 
temples of the Dalavayi-agrafeora.?, and rent-free villages, 
“levied from all” “customs duties which did not before 
exist”, amounting altogether to 300 gadydim. Peddiraja, 
son of Appaji of the Ka^yapa-gdtra, on receiving the 
aforesaid agrahdras and villages as a rYidgaryi from Rama- 
Bhattaya, remitted “the whole of these customs dues”„ to¬ 
gether with the house dues of the Perungur-ayya for Haru- 
vahalli Vogeya-samudra, “in order that merit may accrue 
to the king (Achyuta Deva Raya) and to Rama Bha^layya”, 
“having summoned the cultivators and with pouring of 
water in the presence of the god S’riranganatha in the middle 
of the Kaveri’*. Not content with this, Peddiraja caused 
to be written in the same ddna-palra the following as a guar¬ 
antee against future official oppression : “For the areca- 
nut of your rene-free lands neither customs nor collection 
are due. Besides the local transport tax of three featw to the 


' E.C. Vn, Ci. 69, p. 191, op. cit. 
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jB!UOThants w^o buy your aroca-nut, why pay customs and 
cojlection ? You have nothing to do with them, and may 
enjoy (your produce) free of all imposts’^/ 

Evbn in the reign of Achyuta Raya, therefore, the rpyal 
officials could be humane and benevolent. It is not sur¬ 
prising that they should have been so, especially when we 
renibmber that that monarch himself had set a good example 
in his equitable division of the village between the Ekam- 
baranatha and Varadaraja temples. The general tendency 
among the officials of the Government may not have been 
towards continued oppression at all, since during the earlier 
period we have ample evidence of their having put an end 
to distasteful and harmful customs. This may explain why 
in Saka 1445 (a.d. 1523-4) Vademalluna evidently a (Muham¬ 
madan ?) servant of Kfishpa Deva Raya the Great, prohi¬ 
bited the 'custom of supplying leaves to the drear people, 
and cloaked his action in a religious garb by arranging for 
the abhisheha of the god . , .with the water of the'Chiranadi 
river.® 

We have recorded the migration of the ryots of a pro¬ 
vince in A.D. 1446-7, in the reign of Deva Raya II, on 
acCount of the extraction of forced payments by the ministers 
of the king. This deplorable state of affairs was put an 
end to by Dgva Raya himself. The royal order was sent 
to the provincial officer Anijappn Odeyar, who engraved it 
in some places and not in others. A petition was conse¬ 
quently sent to Nagarasa, evidently the viceroy of the pro¬ 
vince, who extended the order of the king to the whole 
country.® ^ 

’Abdur Razzaq also suffered from the misrepresentations 
of the Hormuzians as well as from the petty-raindedness of 
the officials. He relates to us how his grievances were 
redressed : “The king had appointed as a temporary substi¬ 
tute of the Brahmnn Dandik a person named Hambah 
Nurir, who considered himself equal to the Waztr. He was 
diminutive in stature, malignant, low-iborn, vile, savage, 
and reprobate. All the most odious qualities were united 
in him, and he had not a single estimable trait in his com¬ 
position. When the seat of the administration was polluted 


' E.C. Ill, Sr. 6, pp. 7-8. 

^ Rangachari, Top. List., I,^ Ap. xSg, p. 28, op. cit. 

* 23 of 1905, Fp. Report for 1905, p. 50, qp, ct. The inscription was 
found in Kilur near Tirukoilur in the South ArcOT district. 
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t wretch, he stopped my daily allowance without, 

The Hormuzians having found an opportunity of 
showing their malice, displayed the devilry which forms the 
leaven of their disposition; and conformity of vice having 
ingratiated them with Hambah Nurir they declared that I 
was not accredited by His Majesty the Khahan-i-Sa’id, but 
that I was a mere merchant, who had carried in my hand 
the diploma of His Majesty. They spread several other 
lies in the hearing of the infidels, which produced such an 
impression upon them, that for some time, in the middle 
of this unholy country, I was reduced to a state of misery 
and uncertainty. But while labouring under this anxiety, 
I met the king several times on the road, who treated me 
with great consideration, and asked how I was going on. 
In very truth, he possessed excellent qualities. 

“The Damik, after ravaging the territory of Kulbarga, 
and bringing some wretched people away with him as 
captives, returned to Bijanagar. He reproached' Hambah 
Nurir for having stopped my daily rations, and gave me 
an assignment for 7,000 fanams on the mint the very day 
of his arrival”.* * 

In the final reply which Deva Raya gave him, we have 
a sort of public apology for the scanty treatment that was 
meted out to the ambassador of. a great king. ’Abdur 
Razzaq says: “On the day of my audience of leave, the 
monarch said to this poor individual, ‘They have represented 
that you are not really the envoy of His Majesty Mirza 
Shah Rukh; otherwise we would have paid )'^ou greater 
respect. If you should come again into this country, and 
I should ascertain that you are really sent on a mission by 
His Majesty, I will pay you such attention as becomes the. 
dignity of my empire’.”^ 

Official oppression was sometimes successfully combated 
by the united opposition of corporate bodies. These were 
the organizations of communal groups of the Right Hand 
and Left Hand Sections which protected their individual 
interest against public or private aggression. An effaced 
inscription dated S'aka 1351 (a.d. 1429-30) from Vriddha- 
chalam in the South Arcot district, relates that the members 
of the Valangai and Idangai sects met together in the court¬ 
yard of the temple of TirumudukunramUdaiya-Nayinar at 


‘ Elliot, Hist, of India, IV, p. 122. 

* Ibid., p. raj. ^ 
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^ village, and decid^^ that, since the officers of the king 
{rajdnyas) ami the owners of jlvitas V‘had oppressed / • . 
and the kaniyalan and the Br-fihnians had taken the ra/a- 
kararn (i.e,, taxes), none of the Valaiigai and Idafjgai 
people shouid give them shelter and that (none of the people 
of the two sects) born in die country should write accounts 
for them or to agree t<'« their proposals. If any one proved 
a traitor to the country (by acting against this settlement), 
lie should be stabbed . . . 

Another inscription dated only in tlie cyclic year Sat> 
mya^ Kdritigai, but also of the times of Deva Raya 11 , 
found in Korukkai, tlie Tanjore district, says that the 
ninety-eight subdivisions of the Vajaiigai and the ninety- 
eight subdivisions of tlic Idangai classes joined together 
and evident!} decided that ‘'because they did not tax us 
according to the vield on the crop but levied the taxes 
unjustly. . . . we are about to run away. Then we real¬ 
ized that because we of the wliole country (mandalam) were 
not united in a body, we were unjustly (dealt with). . . . 
Hereafter we shall but pay what is just and in accordance 
vvitlt tlie yield of the crops and we shall not pay anything 
levied unlawfully”.’*^ 

The instances which we have given above, while they 
give us a comprehensive view of the measures adopted by 
the monarchs and people of Vijayanagara to suppress offi¬ 
cial tyranny, do not enable us to understand the nature 
of punishment which the rulers inflicted on those who 


violated what was thought to be established law. As we 
have already remarked, danda alone, according* to 
opinion of tlie Hindu lavvgiv'ers, is responsible for 


the 
the 

maintenance of order and peace in the society. We have 
now to acquaint ourselves witri such of the details which 
we can gather about punishment under Vijayanagara. 

That: the mediaeval rulers were aware of tlie old notions 
about punishment is apparent from the inscription dated 
A.D. 1545 already cited, whicli following the ‘'former rate” 
ends with tiie order that “there is no annydya (injustice), 
danda and kanddya (rent) for the citizens of the Araga- 


^ of 1918; 216 of 1917; Ep. /Report for iqi 8 , p. 163. See also MaJ- 
umdar, Corp, I Ape, p. 94 , 

® 216 of 1917; Ep, Report for 1918, pp. 163-4; also Majorndar, ibid. 
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The word danda used in this epigraph, in all 
felihood, did not refer to mere fine.: the Vijayanagara 
monarchs, as we shall presently narrate, used a distinct 
term for the latter. 

Da^ida OT punishment under Vijayanagara was general¬ 
ly of three kinds: fines, ordeals and dLeath. The first 
of these, as given in an inscription of about a.d. 1370, is 
mentioned in connection with faults, annoyance, thefts, 
adultery and injustices, as prevalent in the Hadinad country 
{tappu, tasadi, kalavu, hadam, annyfiya)? 

Punishments by ordeal were common in India from the 
earliest times. The classical canonists have laid down 
minute regulations about ordeals.* * When we come to the 
seventh century A.o. we find that, as Yuan Chwang relates, 
there were four kinds of ordeals in the country. “These 
are by water, by fire, by weighing and by poison. In the 
w'ater ordeal the accused is put in one sack and a stone in 
the other, then the two sacks are connected and thrown 
into a deep stream; if the sack containing the stone floats, 
and the other sinks, the man’s, guilt is proven* The fire 
ordeal requires the accused to kneel and tread on hot iron, 
to take it in his hand and lick it; if he is innocent he is 
not hurt, but he is burnt if he is guilty. In the weighing 
ordeal the accused is weighed against a stone; and if the 
latter is the lighter the charge is false, if otherwise it is 
true. The poison ordeal requires that the right'hind leg 
of a ram be cut off, and according to the portion assigned 
to the accused to eat, poisons are put into the leg, and if 
the man is innocent he survives, and if not the poison 
takes effect’’.^ 

Sukracharya makes provisions for ; various kinds of 
ordeals, while describing what he terms the divya method 
of trial, “In the matter of decision of cases by the divyu, 
fire, poison, vessel, water, virtue and vice, rice and oath 
—these are prescribed by the sages”. He describes the fire 
ordeal thus: “The (accused) has to walk nine steps with 
a hot ball of iron in the hand or has to walk seven steps 
on hot charcoal, or has to take out a quantity of iron 


^ . *5. p. 166, op. cit. Riice translates daneta into fine. 

b.C. IV, Ch. 97, p. 13, text p. 37, op. dt. 

Mam, VIII, 114-16, p. 374; Mpastamba. II, n, ^9, 6; p. 170; Narada: '- 
I., 19-26, pp. 100-120; Btihaspati, X, pp. 315-9. 

* Watters, Yuan Chwang, I, p. 172. 
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ed in hot oil by the hand, or has to lick by the tongue 
a very hot iron plate”.^ 

The fire ordeal in the. Pandya times vvas more after the 
model which is mentioned in the /w-vftotei: of .Brihaspati.^ 
A meeting of the inhabitants of the districts, cities and 
villages in Kdnadu, according to an Inscription found in 
.Kuejiimiyainalai in the Pudukkottai State, and dated only 


I in the second regnal year of a Tribhuvana Chakravartin 


iVira Pandya Deva, w-as convened to consider a case of 
! misappropriation by certain Brahmans. The pujdris of 
the temple of Tirunalakkiinrainuciaiya-Nfiyinar Iiad mis¬ 
appropriated the cash and jewels of the temple. One of 
them, liowever, confe.s.sed having taken a portion of the 


lost casli and of having shared it with a carpenter. The 


if;'? I 

it 




Others denied altogether but were evidently implicated by 
the evidence of their accomplice. The lying pujaris were 
ordered to be taken to the law-court {dharnuisana), where 
they were required to handle a (red-hot) ploughshare. On 
all of them burning their hand.s, they confessed their guilt. 

he inscription records that tliey were all ordered to be 
de;;(lt with as sinners against the god S'iva (Siva-drohin).^ 
We rnay, nowever, continue to deal with the question 
of ordeal by lire. To this categor)' belongs the interesting 
case of Kannayya who held a red-hot substance in the 
presence oi Hoysalesvara in Dorasamudra in about a.d. 

''(tchv. 

The fire ordeal in Vijayanagara toc)k the form of dip¬ 
ping hands in burning ghee. A communal dispute broke 
out in about A.u, I5<So between the barbers and washermen 
on one side and the potters on the other. The point at 
issue was wlietfier the potters, at the time of marriage, 


^ \^ukranUi, IV., v, IL 470-1, 474-7, p. 204. The occasion when fire o,i\leal 
can be used is given on p. 205. 

^ This was also known in Upanishad tinies. 

^ Ep. Report for 1907, p. 70. Of. Biihaspati, Instiliiies, X, 5, n, 58. pp. 

Chhdndo^ya Upavishad^ VM, 1-3, pp. 108-9. 

* E.C. 79, p. 47. Rice translates the passage thus! V^hokling? 

consecrated food'*, and adds a note i “a form of orde.'ir* ibid,, n. (2). 
text runs thus: d-Kannayanu dyiva hii^idu. Text p. 153, {K^-Kantfayanu 
dibyava-hddiu, Romanized version, p. 102). Since the whole proceeding seems 
to have taken place in the presence of Vira Narasimha at Dorasamudra, it 
may be that Hoysala referred to here dss the king himself. The passage 
would refer then to some burning substance. But; it is quite possible tlmt 
the interpretafon given by Rice i.s more correct, and that we have to take 
consecrated food here. B.A.S. a t /, ^ 
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ere entitled to pare the toe-nails and tie on the upper* 
cloth. The barbers and washermen denied them this 
privilege; and the chiefs oi the potters {kiintbluJ'ra-seliigalu) 
placed the matter before the Government. The chiefs of 
the potters insisted on their rights and dipping their hands 
in (boiling) ghee, in the! presence of the god Divya-Linge^- 
vara in HaradanahaUi, won the case. Rama Raja Nayaka 
then issued the following charter {sQsana) to the head¬ 
men of the potters (kufhbhara-svafni ): “For the potters the 
toe-nails may be pared and the upper cloth may be tied 
on—thus it is ordered*’.' The State, therefore, sometimes 
decided social questions by the ordeal of ghee.® 

Fines and punishment by trampling under foot tVere 
imposed on those who refused to pay tribute or those who 
had killed their sons,' in the twelfth century, in the Kadarh- 
ba-man(jala. Sittarafevale Barasinda refused to pay tribute 
in about A.D. 1139. And so they “trampled on his 
shoulders and he went ' to svarga (a'vara hegala metti 
svargakke sanda).’‘ 

Capital punishment, especially when directed against 
persons who had committed treason, took a hideous shape 
in Vijayanagara. It ranged from confiscation of property 
to death under the feet of elephants. Nuniz enumerates 
the different punishments given by the Government”. 
“The punishments that they inflict in this kingdom are 
these: for a thief, whatever theft he commits, howsoever 
little it be, they forthwith cut off a foot and a hand, and 
if his theft be a great one he is hanged with a hook under 
his chin. If a man outrages a respectable woman or a 
virgin he has the same punishment, and if he does any 
other such violence his punishment is of a like kind. 
Nobles who become traitors are sent to be impaled alive 
on a wooden stake thrust through the belly, and people 
of the lower orders, for whatever crime they commit, he 
forthwith commands to cut off their heads in the market¬ 
place, and the same for a murder unless the death was 
the re.sult of a duel. For great honour is done to those 


* E'.C., IV., Yi, 2, p. 27, text, p. 72. 

“ For later Recounts see My. Arch. Report for 1918, p. 54, op* cit.; y 
AS.R. for 1924-5, p. 121; Nelson, Mad. Count, I, p. 83; Abb^ Dubois 
Hindu Manners, 11 , p. 661, App. VI, p. 717^ (1897 ed). 

• E.C., VIII, Sb. 73, p. 12. Rice suggests the following: * Perhaps he 
was trampled by an elephant, being buried up to the neck in the ground’. 

Ihid., n. (t). 
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fight in a duel, and they give the estate of the dead 
man to the survivor; but no one fights a duel without 
first asking leave of the minister, who forthwith grants it. 
These are the common kinds of punishments, but they 
have others more fanciful; for when the King so desires, 
he commands a man to be thrown to the elephants, and 
they tear him in pieces. The people are so .subject to him 
that if you told a man on the part of the King that he 
must stand still in a street holding a stone on his back 
all day till you released him, be would do it”.^ 

What happened to those who plotted against the life 
of beva Raya II is told by ’Abclur Razzaq thus: “All 
these who had been concerned in that plot, were either 
flayed alive, or burnt to death, or destroyed in some other 
fashion, and their families were altogether exterminated. 
The person who had brought the invitation was also put 
to death”.® The Vijayanagara rulers evidently carried to 
its Worst limits the injunction of Kautilya, who says that 
“the king in the interests of righteousness may inflict 
punishment in secret on those courtiers or confederacy of 
chiefs who are dangerous to the safety of the kingdom 
and w'ho cannot be put down in open daylight”.® Accord¬ 
ing to the same authority, “any person who aims at the 
kingdom, who forces entrance into the king’s harem, who 
instigates wild tribes or enemies (against the king) or who 
creates disaffection in forts, country parts, of in the army, 
shall be burnt alive from hand to foot’’. 

That Nuniz is accurate in his statement concerning the 
punishment given to culprits under the feet of elephants, 
is evident from the remarks of ’Abdur Razzaq, who writes 
thus: “Sometimes they order criminals to be cast down 
before the feet of an elephant, that thev may be killed by 
its knties, trunk, and tusks”,® The sculptures in the ruins 
of the capital amply prove the as.sertions of thes*J two fore- . : 
ign witnes.ses. In decreeing this inhuman penalty on per- ,' 
sons who had committed grave offences, the rulers of Vijaya- ' 
nagara seem to have exchanged the precepts of the ancient 
and mediaeval canonists for the methods of the Muham¬ 
madan monarchs. Punishment under an elephant does not 




IS 


‘ Sewell, Fora Emp., pp. 3S3-4. 


® Elliot, Hist, of India, ly.y p* 116. 
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___ re among the different kinds of dan^a mentioned by 
Kautilya and S’ukra.^ Instead of promulgating such kind 
of punishment, Kautilya seems rather to commend death 
under an elephant as a happy end. “A man who is hurt 
to death by an elephant under provocation (caused by him¬ 
self) shall supply not only a kumbha of liquor (less by a 
drona), garlands, and scents, but also as much cloth as is 
necessary to wash the tusks; for death caused by an ele¬ 
phant is as raeritorious as the sacred bath taken at the 
end of a horse sacrifice”.® 

i^xecution by means of elephants seems to have been 
common in some of the Muhammadan courts. Thus in 
Bijapur in A.D. 1557 "Ibrahim Adil Shah, soon after the 
restoration of his affairs, having long abandoned himself 
to hard drinking, and to promiscuous intercourse with 
women of bad character, was afflicted with a complication 
of disorders. During his illness, he put to death several 
physicians who failed in curing him, beheading some, and 
causing others to be trodden to death by elephants, so 
that all the surviving medical practitioners, becoming 
alarmed, fled from his dominions”.* * 

In Schorer’s Relation of the Trade of the Coromandel 
Coast, we have the following account of the method in 
which justice was administered at Masulipatam. "Justice 
is administered mainly by the Governors. The crime most 
commonly punished is theft. Apart from this, the Govern¬ 
ors cause great trouble to their subjects in order to get 
money from them by fair means or foul. The reason is 
that they have to pay the rent of their farm annually to 
the King; and should they default in this, they are ordered 
to come to the King, who has them thrown before the 
elephants , . 

The Portuguese travellers and writers affirm , that this 
was the penalty which Rama Raja gave to the Portugue.se 
fidatgo who had given false information, in a.d. 1558, or 
thereabouts, to the Regent about the wealth of St. Thome.* 


^ ArthaiSstra, Bk. IV, Chs. IX-XIII, pp. 267-86: Sukraniti, IV i 
11. 89-91, p. 130. ’ ’ 


^ Arthaidstra, ibid,, Ch. Xtll, 234, p. 283. 

• Firishtah. Briggs, The Rise, III, pp. in-u. But this method of 
punishment seem.s really to have originated in the south. B.A.S. 

* Metthwold, Relations of Golconda, p. 57. 

® Faria y Sousa, Asia, Port., TI, pp. 226«30, for an account of Mylapore 
and St. Thomas, Heras, Aravidu, p, 69. For earlier and later accounts of 
executions by elephant, see Ibn Batuta, pp, 145, 147, (n) j (Lee); Foster, 
Early Travels, p. 109. 





' The terror which these penalties caused among the 
people must have been as much responsible for their orderly 
behaviour as the fear of suffering the consequences of a 
curse or of excommunication from the caste'. The numer¬ 
ous inscriptions which have been preserved in good 
condition are in themselves sufficient to prove that curses 
must have exercised a powerful influence over the rninds 
of the pedple; Some of the curses, like those mentioned 
above, protected the grants and endowments,* *-^which for 
the sake of permanenoe and advertisement, according to 
the usage of the times, were engraved on Stone,^—^f’-om 
wilful damage at the hands of the citizens. That the 
people did tamper with these documents is apparent from 
an inscription dated S'aka 1466 (a.d. 1544-5) which records 
the renewal of a grant of a viHage, originally made by 
Krishna Deva R.aya, by Aliya Liiiga Raya, because in 
the reign of Achyuta Raya the village had been resumed 
"through the mischief of mean-minded men”.’^ 


lii 


Section 6 . Justice and Equity 



. . no law is possible in the country where these 
pagodas are, save only the law of the Brahmans, which is 
that of the priests; and so the people sulTer".“ Thus 
wrote Nuniz condemning the system of administering 
justice under Vijayanagara. Were it not for the fact that 
the Hindu monarchs of Vijayanag.ara have left behind them 
evidence which enables vis to judges their theory and practice 
of danda, and that foreign travellers of the same age 
definitely contradict this superficial observation of Nuniz, 
we should have been inclined to agree with his view and 
to pass an unfavourable verdict on the administration of 
justice in the great Hindu Empire. Nuniz would have us 
believe that the law which prevailed in the country was 
"the law of the Brahmans which is that of the priests". 
If this were really so, then, the kings of Vijayanagara rnu.st 
have been, at least to some extent, subservient to the 
"law of the Brahmans". On the evidence of ’Abdur 
Razzaq We may dispense with the notion that the kings of 
Vijayanagara were subject to the law of the Brahmans. 
This shrewd Persian ambassador remarks thus: "In the 




‘ 62 of 1904. , ’ ’ ’ ' , 

* Sowell^ For. Emp,^ pp, 304-5* 
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Hindustiln there is no mi more absolute than 
limself under which denomination the kings of that country 
arc known”.* According to ’Abdur Razzaq the Vijayana- 
gara monarchs’were typical cautocrats; according to Nuniz, 

, the Brahmans were the lawgivers. In a certain sense it is 
true, we admit, that "it is mipossible to suppose that at 
any time any Hindu king in S. India ever promulgated 
laws, as is done now-a-days, for instance, by the King of 
Travancore; the king always consulted the Brahmans who 
told him w’har to do”.^ 

But the source of law, it may reasonably be as¬ 
sumed, is to be traced, not to the Brahmans, but to 
the body of regulations which emanated from the 

. classical lawgivers, strengthened by constitutional usage, 
which, as related elsewhere, received in Vijayanagara 
the status of latv. In the interpretation of the 

dharma-.'idstras the Hindu kings sought the counsel of the 
Brahmans; in the preservaticm of the latter they resorted 
to the joint-advice of the local people. The rulers of Vijaya¬ 
nagara were no doubt absolute; but they were, not unaware 
of the fact that good government-—which the people inter¬ 
preted as (1 harmada pdrupatya—could be conducted wdien 
among other conditions, the constitutional usage—which 
they called pdrvada maryade—was respect^ by the rulers. 
Of their sincere desire to maintain the phrvada maryade 
of the land we have cited many instances in the pievious 
pages. This iraportant side of the que.stion cannot be found 
in the accounts of foreigners, who were struck by the in¬ 
fluence which the Brahmans commanded at the court of 
Vijayanagara. We have also cited instances which prove 
that oppression was rife during certain periods of Vijajm- 
nagara history. And we have likewise shown that the 
rulers w^ere not slow to take prompt action against greedy 
ofncials who were harassing their subjects. 

To the evidence of those records which show the 
impartial attitude of tlie rulers towards the people, 
we may add that of Duarte Barbosa and Varthenia, 
both of whom in clear terms contradict the statement 
of Nuniz. While describing the busy commercial 
life in the capital, Duarte Barbosa says: ‘‘There 
is great traffic and an endles.s number of merchants and 


IV, p. los: Major, Ind)a>,,p. , 

'•ilHSij'i?.'' ' Burneli, Vyavahdranirnaya, Intr., VI. '.''..ji.'y■ 
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’eakhy men, as well among the natives of the city who 
abide therein as among those who come thither from out¬ 
side, to whom the King allows such freedom that every 
man may come and go and live according to "his own creed, 
without suffering any annoyance and ■ without enquiry 
whether he is a Christian, ‘Jew’, Moor or Heathen. Great 
equity and justice is observed to all, not only by the rulers, 
but by the people one to another”.* * Varthema substanti¬ 
ates the above statement of Barbosa in the following 
sentence; ‘‘In this kingdom you can go everywhere in 
safety”.® 

If the land was governed by the ‘‘laws of the Bfrah- 
roans”, and if, therefore, the people suffered, we should 
not have had numerous records which mention voluntary 
contributions made in the name of the monarchs, and for 
their dharma, as we shall narrate in the chapter on 
public .service and patriotism®; and the rulers would not 
have left behind them evidence of their moderation which 
was a feature of their administration. Eleyur Vi:^(v)anatha 
Setti’s sons Nagi Setfi and Kami S'etti incurred the dis¬ 
pleasure of the monarch Harihara Raya II. The copper¬ 
plate grant dated A.D. 1379, which gives us this information, 
also tells us that the ruler called the ministers, detiis, heg- 
gades, gaud as, attendants, the sdlu-mules, the elders, the 
nayakas, and customs officials, and evidently after making 
the matter known to them, gave the following order: 
‘‘Eleyfir Vii^vanatha S^etti’s son Nagi Seffi and Kami S'etp 
having gone against our wishes, we forgive them, and of 
our graces give a t^asana as follows :-^We grant to them 
palanquin, umbrella with kala^a, village dues, et cetera”. 
In addition to the.se he bestowed on them a great many 
rights arid privileges."* 

The evidence of the above copper-plate grant may be 
refuted; and it may be maintained that the Vijayanagara 
monarchs were more careful in fostering the interests of 
the commercial classes, especially at the beginning of their 
political career. That rulers who gave ample evidence of 
their greed, could also prove that they cbuld be just at 
the same time, is shown in the account of the punishment 
that was meted out to the unfortunate Portuguese fidalgo 


^ Barbosa, Dames, I. 202; Stanley, pp. 85*6. 

• Varthema, Jones, pp. 130-1 ; Temple, p. 53. 

* Infra, Volume II, Chapter VI. 
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the Other half, a year later.- Fifty thousand pag:oda.s were 
F^id down to him on the spot, and he too^ with him five 
of the chief citizens as hostages for the other Italf. ? Then, 
before living, he caused all the property to bt returned to 
their owners. ’ A silver spoon was found ntissing. §uK;h 
diligent enquiries were made by his command, that the 
spo^n was finally discovered and returned to its owner.^ ■! 


CHAPTER VIII it 

FOREIGN RELATIONS—H INDIJ-MLTHAMMADAN 

AM.ITY ■ ■ 

Section i. Treatment of Ambassadors 

Bitter as were the reflations between the Hindvts and the 
Muhammadans, yet they were not . without some redeem¬ 
ing features which shed a pleasant light on their inutual 
dialings. The Hindu State owed its origin to the spirit 
of resistance which confronted the Muhammadans when 
they swept over the southern peninsula in search of wealth 
and power; it was well-nigh shattered W’hen the Sultans 
of the north formed a great coalition against their southern 
neighbcnirs, whose increasing influence was a continual 
menace to ithe Muhammadans. The story of tlie alleged 
contempt that was shown by Rama Raja to an ambassador 
from the court of ’Ali ’Adil Shah, as given in the Bakhair, 
was only a flimsy veil which the Mtihammadfms used tO' 
cover the fact that their position as the rulers of a great 
part of southern India wa.s incompatible wdth that of the 
Hindu sovereigns, whose power showed no sign of decline 
in the early part of the sixteenth century. From the time 
Wfhen poor Baha-ud-din took shelter under the Rdja of 
Kampili till the dismal day.s of the battle of Rakshasa- 
Taftgaidi, the Hindus endeavoured to sow the seeds of 
mutual goodwill and respect, which, however, sa\'e in one 


. ^ Herns^ Aravidu, p. 69, op. cit* Hera?? gives the date .^.D. 

But Coiito places it in .a.d. 1555. Dec. VII, 1 . vii, c. See also Sewell, 
Bor. Etrtp., p. 177, n. (i). 
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or two notable instances, proved barren in the annals of 
the two peoples. It is with these attempts that we are 
concerned, since with their aid we can see the brighter 
side of the Hindu-Muhammadan relations in mediaeval 
ages, 

The Hindu rulers gave concrete expression to their 
desire to promote good feelings with their avowed enemies 
in their mode of receiving foreign ambassadors, in the aid 
which they gave the Muhammadans against their ow'n 
enemies, in their willingness to enlist foreigners, and, 
finally, in promoting the cause of Islam in their Erafire, 
The mo.st trustworthy account of the treatment whicll the 
kings of Vijayanagara gave to foreign ambassadors is from 
the pen of ’Abdur Razzaq. The Persian ambassador gives 
us the details of the manner in which the emissaries Were 
summoned and received, the rations that were allotted to 
them, and how they were dismissed from the royal presence. 
“They then brought a tray, and gave me two packets of 
betel, a purse containing fanams, and about 20 miskals 
of camphor, and, obtaining leave to depart, I returned to 
my lodging. The daily provision forwarded to me com¬ 
prised two sheep, four couple of fowls, five mans of price, 
one man of butter, one man of sugar, and two' vardhas In 
gold. This occurred every day. Twice a w’eek I was 
summoned to the presence towards the evening, when the 
king asked me several questions respecting the Khakan-i- 
Sa’id, and each time I received a packet of betel, a purse 
of fanams, and some miskals of camphor”.* * The Emperor 
assigned a lofty mansion to the Persian ambassador. “The 
author of this hi-story who arrived at Bijanagar at the close 
of Zi-hijja, took up his abode in .a lofty mansion which 
had been assigned to him, re.sembling that which one sees 
in Hirit on the high ground at the King’s gate”.® 

But the Hindu rulers do not seem to have always been 
as generous tow'ards foreign ambassadors as Deva Raya II 
had been to ’Abdur Razzaq. Nuniz tells us the following 
about the ambassador, whom he calls “Matucotam”, from 
the court of ’AH ‘ 5 .dil Shah : “As soon as he had thus 
settled himself the ambassador sent to inform the King 
(Krishna Deva Raya) of his arrival, and begged that His 
Highness would grant him an audience and despatch him 


} Elliot, Hist, of India, IV, p. 113; Major, India, p. 31. 

* Elliot, ibid., p. 112. 
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.UMiTOUt delay. Tlie King replied that he would see him, 
but told him that he should not be impatient since he 
himself had but now arrived, and that he would give him 
leave to depart as soon as the time had arrived. And with 
this the ambassador stayed there a month without the King 
uaving sought to see him, nor luiving asked to know why 
he had come; he went every day to the palace, and seeing 
the way in which the King acted towards him he deter¬ 
mined to speak no more but to wait till tht! King sum¬ 
moned him”.' According to the Bakhair of Rama Raja, 
the iVIahaldar, who came also from the same court, was^ not 
ordd.ed into tlie royal presence immediately on his arrival. 
“He (tire Mahaidar) then considered with (in) himself that 
llie Raja (i.e., Rama Raja) by not sending lor hjin on liis 
arrival to receive his Sovereign’s letters, had shown great 
slight and contempt; .yet (lie thought) it was not prudent to 
open his mouth on this subject as it might not be to hss 
itonottr. . 

"f'lii.s indiscreet ambassador, whose name is not given 
iti the Bahhai? of Rdnia RQju, was in no small measure 
tesponsible for the coalition oi (he Muhammadan.s against 
die Hindus. 1 liere is reason to helievc that he wa.s rather 
inaccurate in his estimate of the great Hindu Regent, For 
in the same account we are informed tliat die moment “lie 
(the Mahaidar, or as he was also calied ‘Harracarra’)’ came 
to the Gates (of the Capital), the Raja sent for Ids Dala^'ay 
and ordered 1dm to lodge the Mahaidar in the Ananda 
Mahall near Chaupesh-Siazara”.^ The Vijavanagara ruler 
at once “also ordered him (tiie Daiavay) to" defray all his 
(the Mahaidar s) expc’:).se.s. J he Dahivay accordinglv lod¬ 
ged the Public xMessengcr Harracarra there and defrayed 
hts expenses agreeable to his rank and reported ail these 
circumstances to the King’ Fven alter the di.sagreeable 
incident of the fowls and tfie swine lor which none but the 
Mahaidar was responsible, the Vija^anagara monarch 
“took pains to quiet his (the Mahaldar’s) uneasiness and 


Sewell» For. Ewp., p. 350. 

II Fama Raja Charitre, Mac-^CoU, VII, India OfHce. 

• .Ihis name, also written Hurcarah, seems to have been itiven to an 

ambassador or vakd in the mediaevai tarP s. 1 believe It may have originally 
referred to the harikaia or an elephant courier. See VII Hi 9 

dated A.D. 1204, P- B.A.S. ' ‘ 

* Rama Raja Chariirn^ 

« Ibid. 
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sented him \viih Clothes and Betle (suited to his rank) 
and despatched him apparently in good humour”,' 

Rama Raja’s generous attitude towards the foreign am¬ 
bassador, in spite of the latter’s provocatiYe speech, as it 
is reported in the Rama Raja Charitre, was modelled on 
that of the benevolent Kfishna Deva Raya the Great. This 
monarch too dismissed the ambassador from the court of 
’AH' ’Adil Shah in the accredited manner with ‘‘ti robe-of 
silk and the cloths that are customary”,^ That the mode of 
dismissing foreign ambassadors was the same in early times 
in Vijayanagara can be seen by noting the remarks,, of 
’Abdur Razzaq ^ “The king approved highly of niy r|Jply, 
and ordered that 1 should receive several bags of faruims 
and betel, and some fruits reserved for his special use”.' 

The delay which marked the presentation of an ambas¬ 
sador to the king may have been caused by State reasons 
father than by personal or religious causes- The promin¬ 
ence which tile mischievous Mahaldar gdve to the alleged 
contempt shown to him w'as perhaps his own creation. For, 
in the same account, we are told that it was on the day 
after his arrival that he sent a verbal message to the Regent 
thus : “Though Your Majesty has not sent for me at once to 
receive the letters I bear, as they are written on matters of 
particular importance, I request (that) Your Majesty will 
be pleased to order me into the Presence where on deliver¬ 
ing them, you shall be informed of all other circumstances”.* * 
On hearing this the “Rajadhiraja was satisfied with the 
message of the Mahaldar and ordered him to be conducted 
into his presence . . .”® Rama Raja was evidently at a 
loss to know why ’ Adi Adil Shah, to whom he was attached 
by mutual friendship, should have sent an express mes¬ 
senger to the Hindu court when the political horizon was 
uncommonly clear of all clouds of conflict, ft is true that 
the Bakhair does not enlighten us on all these points re¬ 
lating to the alleged contempt shown to the Mahaldar. But 
from the attitude which the Hindu rulers generally bore to 
the foreign ambassadors, it may be assumed that they were 


* Rama Raja Charitre, 

® Sewell, Ror, Emp., p» 352. See also pp. 350*1 for the treatment 
given by the same ruler to the emissaries from foreign courts. 

* Elliot, Hist, of Iftdia, IV, p, uo. 

* Rama Raja Charitre. 

^ Ihid. 
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always guided by motives of pride or ill will towards 
their northern neighbours. 

For they were truly hospitable to foreign emissaries. , 
And that this was neither forced nor feigned is apparent 
from the accoursts of the Portuguese chroniclers. Paes re¬ 
lates to us how Christavao de Figueiiedo with many Portu- 
.g'uese went to see Krishna Deva Raya : “When we came 
to this country the king was in this new town* and , there 
Svent to see him Christovao de Figueiredo with all of us 
Portuguese that came with him, and all very handsomely 
dressed after our manner, with much finery; the king re^ 
ceivei him very well, and was very complacent to him.' 
J'he king was as much pleased with him as if he had been 
one of his own people, so much attention did he evince; 
towards him; and also towards those amongst us who went 
with him he showed nmch kindness . * . . The king gave 
to Christovao de Figueiredo on dismissing him a cabaya 
(tunic) of brocade, with a cap of the same fashion as the 
king wore, and. to each one of the Portuguese he gave a 
cloth embroidered with many pretty figures, and this the 
king gives because it is customary ; he gives it in token of 
friendship and love’’.* 

The Vijayanagara nionarchs maintained their high 
traditions in this matter in the later ages. F'loris and some 
Englishmen were received by Venkatapati Raya in a.d. , 
1614 in the following manner: “The nine and twentieth of 
July, arrived foure persons as Embassadors, with my man- 
Wengali”, writes Peter Williamson Floris, “from the 
Gre.'it’King of Narsinga or Velur, bringing me a Caul with 
his Abestiam (which is a white Cloth where his owne hand 
is printed' in Sandal! or Saffron) as also one from the Queene 
of Paleacatte, and diverse Letters from Jaga Raja, Tima 
Raja, Apocondaia and others. The King’s Letter was 
written upon a leafe of Gold, wherein he excused the former 
fault done to us in Paleacatte desiring that now we would 
come into his Countrey and chuse a place to our best liking, 
and that there we should build a house or Castle according 
to our owne liking, with other priviledges. He gave me 
a Towne of about foure hundred pound of yearely revenue, 
with promise to doe more at my comming thither. .... 
My man Wengali had beene in persrm before the King and 
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n with him, the King laying hjs hand on his head, 
and presenting him with a Tesseriffe’’.* * 

The Vijfiyanagara viceroys imitated their rulers in this 
as in other matters. Pimenta, a.d. 1599, tells us 
how he was received by the Nayaka of Gingee. “The 
Naichus of Gingi was come thither, in whose Dominion it 
standeth. He commanded that we should be brought to, 
his Presence. . . .He entertained us kindly, and marvel¬ 
led much that wee chewed not the leaves of Betels which 
were offered us, and dismissed us with gifts of precious 
Cloths wrought with Gold, desiring a Priest of us for his 
new Gitie which hee was building”.® 

But the history of the Hindu-Muhammadan relatiibns in 
mediaeval ages was not always one of mutual good will 
and exchange of costly presents. It was miarked by actions 
and episodes which indicate as much the inebriated 
oriental recklessness of the Sultans as the uncommon 
haughtiness of the Hindu rulers. Firishtah cjuotes from 
the Thofut-us~Sulatm, written by Mulla Da’ud, when the 
latter was only twelve years of age: “One evening, when 
the fragrance of the garden of pleasure had suffused the 
cheek of Mahmod Shah (Bahmani I) with the rosy tinge 
of delight, a band of musicians sang two verses of Ameer 
Kbusrow, descriptive of royal festivity; when the King, 
delighted beyond measure, commanded Mullik Seif-ood- 
Deen Ghoory to give the three hundred performers a draft 
for a gratuity on the treasury of the Raja of ‘Beejanug- 
gur’.® Firishtah also relates how the Hindu king received 
this order of the Sultan. "The- Raja, naturally haughty, 
and proud of his independence, seated the person presenting 
the order for the money on an ass, and having exhibited him 
through all the quarters of Beejanuggur, sent him back, 
after he had been subjected to every mark of contempt and 
derision”."* 

But that was not the manner in which the Hindus treated 
the members of royalty. Firishtah , tells us how Firuz 
Shah Bahmani tried to bring about a Hindu-Muhammadan 
alliance after inflicting a defeat on Deva Raya If in A.d, 


^ Kloris, Purchas, Pilgrims, HI, p, 337. 

* Pimenta, ibid., X, p. 208. Cf. the method in which ambassadors were 
received In the seventh century a.d. Baija, Marshachurita, p. 215. 

* Firishtah, Briggs, The Rise, II, pp. 308-9* 
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^ ‘Por forty days communication was open between 
tie city and the King’s camp, a distance of fourteen miles. 
Either side of the road was lined v/ith booths of Mahonred- 
\ ans and Hindoos; while the jugglers, dancers, and buffoons 
of the Garnatic, displayed their skill to amuse passengers. 
Khan Khanan and Meer Fuzl Oolla were deputed, in great 
■ ^; 5 tate, to Beejanuggur, with the customary present of a 
' bridegroom ; from whence, at the expiration of seven days, 
they brought the bride (i.e. the daughter of the Hindu 
king), with a rich, portion and offerings from the Ray, to 
the King’s camp. Dew Ray having expressed a desire to 
meqt his son-in-law, Feroze Shah, in the excess of his 
politeness, consented to pay his father-in-law a visit, 
attended by his bride. 

“A day being fixed, the King proceeded with the bride 
to Beejanuggur, leaving the camp in charge of Khar. 
Khanan. He was met on the road by Dew Ray in great 
state. I'rora the gate of the city to the palace, being a 
distance of nearly six miles, the road was spread with cloths 
of gold, velvet, satin and other rich stuffs. Thejwo mon- 
archs rode on horseback together, between ranks of beauti¬ 
ful boys and girls, who waved over their heads plates of 
gold full of incense and silver flowers,, which thejy scatrered 
abroad, to be gathered by the populace. This"^ ceremony 
being over, the inhabitants of the city, both men and 
v/oraen, made offerings according to their rank. After 
passing through a square in the centre of the city, the 
relatives of Dew Ray, who had lined the streets, made 
their obeisance, and. joined the cavalcade, marching on foot 
before the two Kings. On their . arrival at, the palace gate, 
Feroze Shah and the .Raja dismounted from their horses, 
and ascending a splendid litter, set with valuable jewels, 
were carried together to the apartments prepared for the 
reception of the bride and the bridegroom. Dew Ray then 
took his leave, and retired to his own apartments. .The 
King, after being feasted magnifiicently for three days, took 
leave of the Ray, who pressed upon him richer presents 
than he had before given, and attended him for four miles 
on , his way to his camp, before he returned to the city. 
F'eroze Shah was offended, however, at his not going with 
him to his camp, and said to Meer Fuzl Oolla that he 
would one day have revenge for the affront offered him 
by such neglect. This remark being conveyed to Dew 
Ray, he made use of some offensive observations, so that, 
... 26 
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vitbstanding the union of the two families/their ani¬ 
mosity was not allayed”.* * 

Section 2. Other Methods of Conciliation 

Vijayanagara could indeed be proud, not of her martial 
victories which she won over the enemy, but of her attempts 
to bridge the gulf between the Hindu?, whose culture 
needed protection, and the Muhammadans, whose civiliza¬ 
tion craved for expansion. The means which they adopted 
to gain their ends concern the questions of promoting har¬ 
mony betvveen the royal houses of Vijayanagara and those 
of the Sultans, enlisting Muhammadans in Hindu service, 
and fostering the interests of their religion in the great 
Hindu Empire. 

The task of creating good will between the rival royal 
houses was beset with many difficulties. The Vijayanagara 
monarchs faced the problem as best they could. Payment 
of tribute and protecting the interests of members of the 
Muhammadan royal family against their own enemies— 
these were the two methods which they devised to bring 
about a better understanding between themselves and their 
inveterate enemies of the north. Firishtah adds two more 
to these—marriage-alliance, which was forced on the 
Hindus, and the singular method of adopting a Sultan as 
a son by a Hindu ruler. 

According to Sewell, the RSpja of Vijayanagara pre¬ 
sented ”Ala-ud-din with a ruby of inestimable price, and 
this, set in a bird of paradise composed of precious stones, 
the Sultan placed in the canopy over his throne; but some 
say that this was done by Muhammad, and that the ruby 
was placed above his umbrella of State” The tribute 
which the Hindus paid to the Sultans sometimes was, in 
addition to gold and precious stones, made up of skilled 
musicians who were despatched to the Muhammadan court. 
Soon after the accession of ’Ala-ud-din Shah Bahmani II 
in about a.d. 1425, the Vijayanagara forces were severely 
defeated by Imad-ul-mulk Ghury, and “the Raja only ob¬ 
tained peace by giving up twenty elephants, a considerable 
sum of money, and two hundred females, skilled in music 
and dancing .... 


• Firishtah, Briggs, The Rise, II, pp. 385-8: Sewell, For. Etnp., p. 61. 
® Sewelf, ibid,p p. 30, 

• Firishtah, ibid,, p. 422; Sewell, ibid., p. 71. 
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le description of the matrimonial alliance between me 
tunani and Vijayanagara royal houses given above, as 
related by Firishtah, may incidentally be examined here. 
The Muhammadan historian starts his account with an 
eulogy of Firui: Shah Bahroani. “From various historians 
we learn, that Firoze Shah excelled his predecessors in 
power and magnificence, and that in his reign tlte house 
of Bahmuny attained its greatest splendour. He compelled 
the Ray of Beejanuggur to give him his daughter in marri¬ 
age, though contrary to the custom of the Hindoos^ who 
marry, only in their own cast”.* * This was obviously after 
the disastrous campaign of .v.d. 1406, which Deva Raya II 
commenced with vigour but ended in ignominy.® Firishtah 
is the only authority for this piece of information. 

Although he begins his account by saying that he had 
gathered materials “from various historians”,“ yet another 
contemporary author, ’Ali-Bin' 'Aziz-Ullah Tabatab<i, who 
wrote the Burhdn-l 'Mu’dsir* never mentions a word of it 
in his account of Firuz Shah. The Burhdn 4 Ma’asir does 
not contain any detail about the wily Brahman, the beauti¬ 
ful daughter of the goldsmith of Mudkal, and the terrible 
consequences that followed Deva Raya’s attempt to win 
the Mudkul beauty for' himself. But, on the other hand, 
’Ail 'rabataba narrates the consequences of a campaign 
which was led by Firuz Shah, who used “his best endea¬ 
vours in the suppression of infidelity and the strengthening 
of the Faith”, and, therefore, “contemplated the conquest 
of Vijayanagar; so in a short time he marched an army 
in that direction and subdued and killed the infidels of 
those parts”,® 

Even in the details of this war, Tabataba differs 
essentially from the imaginative Firishtah. Accord¬ 
ing to the latter, Deva Raya was compelled to pay to 
Firuz Shah, among other things, “ten lacs of boons, and 


^ Firishtah, Briggs, The Rise, 11 * p. 363- 

® Ibid., I!., pp. 383, 385. 

* Firishtah consulted no less than thirty-five works and gives quotations 
from twenty others in the >body of his work. King, LA., XXVIII, p. 119, 
n. (i); Firishtah, ibid., I, pp. xIix-1. 

* Firishtah wrote his history from about a.d. 1589 to a.d. 1626-7. ‘AH 
Bin *Azlz Uliah Tahataba wrote his narrative from 1591 to a.d. 1595-6. King, 
Hid., pp. ixg, n. (1), v>o. But see Btiggs, ibid., I, Author’s Preface, 
p. xlviii,, w^herc Firishtah tells ua that he presented* his Hf^tory in a.d. 1609 
to his royal patron. 
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nuns of p(3arls”.‘ But ’Ali Tabataba writes “D 
’ (iDeva Raya) “penitently asked for pardon’’, and 
agreed to pay “thirty-three laks of tanka and that each 
year a fixed sum should be s«;nt to the foot of the royal 
throne . . In the description of a second war waged 

by the Sultan “against the infidels of the country of 
Vijayanagar”, too, the Burhdni~i Ma’dsir is silent about 
the singular clause of the marriage mentioned by Firishtah.* * 
Tabataba informs us that Firuz Shah “every year exacted 
from die infidels of Vijayanagar the sum of thirty-three 
Inks of tanka, as originally fixed” that “towards the end 
of his reign he was comjtelled once more to march against 
Vijayanagar; and was determined to take the fort of 
Pangal”, but that in the course of this war, “fortune turned 
against the arms of the Muhammadans” ; and that “the 
army of Islam being completely defeated the Sultan march¬ 
ed from that place (Pangal), halting nowhere till he reached 
the village of Ittakur . . .”* 

The alleged matrimonial alliance, therefore, is not men¬ 
tioned b}'" a historian who was a contemporary of Firishtah.* 
In die epigraphical records and Hindu literature there is 
no reference to it. In the light of all this it may reasonably 
be doubted whether Firishtah’s statement can be given any 
credence at all.’^ But a dynastic marriage especially be¬ 
tween the Hindus and the Muhammadan royal families 
Would, barring the taint of compulsion which was associ¬ 
ated with conquest, have gone a long way towards soften¬ 
ing the acrimonious differences which marked the relations 
between the two peoples in the mediaeval ages. That such 
an idea was not alien to the Hindu rulers is clear from the 
history of their dealings with the Christian princes of 
Europe. Dorn Francisco de Almeida in A.d. 1505 on 
reaching Cannanore “assumed the title of Viceroy. He 
also received a visit from the minister of Narasimha Rao 
(Sajuva Narasirhha) of Vijayanagar, who then ruled the 




P'' 


. ‘ Firishtah, Briggs, The Rise, II. p. 385- 

^ Burhan 4 Ma’difir, LA., XXV’^III, p. i86. 

* Ihid,, p* 187. 

• Ibid. 

Ihidr, p. 188. Firishta also describes this campaign of a d* 1417, but, 
as usual, gives it a colouring* Briggs, The Rise, If, pp-- 
, " Firishtah “never mentions the Burhdn 4 King, XXVIII. 

p. 119, n. (i). ^ 

’ Cf. Iswari Prasad, Mvd. Ind., p. 308, n (1) ; Rangaswami Saraswati, 
A Period of Transition in the History of Vljayanagara, p. 7. 
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portion of Southern India, who proposed an alliance 
of marriage between his master’s daughter and the King 
of Portugal’s son”,* * How far this could be accepted as 
an historical fact cannot be determined for want of inde¬ 
pendent evidence. 

We c^n imagine the abhorrence which such dynastic 
marriages might have evoked in a capital which was ruled 
by orthodox princes. But it must be said to their credit 
that they spared no pains to bring about a compromise 
between their own views and those of their northern neigh¬ 
bours, Firishtah has some interesting details about the 
mariner in which the Muhammadan rulers treated a Hindu 
princje, which, if found trustworthy, would be of some 
value. After describing the disasters which Deva Raya 
suffered at the hands of Ahmad Shah Wali of Bidar, the 
Muhammadan historian continues: ‘Dew Ray, deeming it 
unsafe to refuse compliance, deputed his son with thirty 
elephants laden with the treasure. The King caused some 
chiefs to go forth to meet him; and after being led in ‘ 
ceremony through the market, and the principal streets of 
the camp, he was conducted to the presence. The King, 
after embracing, permitted him to sit at the foot of his 
throne, and throwing over his shoulders a magnificent nian- 
tle, and presenting him with a sabre set with jewels, gave 
him twenty beautiful horses of various countries, a male 
elephant, dogs for the chase, and a lease of hawks; to 
which last, the people of the Carnatic had been till then 
strangers’,” The Burhan-i Ma’asir however does not men¬ 
tion these details,* 

Political necessity compelled the Hindus and Muham¬ 
madans to be on terms of mutual friendship. The latter 
sometimes sought the aid of the former to regain political 
supremacy in the Deccan. Thus in a.d, 1435 Muhammad 
Khan, the younger brother of Sultan ’Ala-ud-din Shah 
Bahmani II, rebelled against his brother, instigated, as 
Firishtah relates, by some discontented officers of ’Ala-ud- 
din. Prince Muhammad Khan “procured a considerable 
army from the Ray of Beejanuggur to aid him, he seized 
upon Moodkul and Rachore, as well as Sholapoor, 
Beejapoor and Nuldroog”.* Tabataba also describes the 


* Danvers, The Portuguese in India, I., pp, 120-t, 

® Firishtah, Briggs, The Rise, ll, p. 405. 

* Burhand Ma'dsir, I.A, XXVIII, pp. 210-1X4 

* Firishtah, ibid,, p. 423; Sewell, Fo^r, p* 71. 
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elHon of Muhammad Khan, but do^!S not say that the 
kiiij^ assisted him.' L ' ■ ' ; • 

Firishtah speaks of the alliance between Qasim Barid ahd 
the Emperor of Vijayanagara in about a.d. 1490. “Kasim 
Bereed, envious of the increasing power of Yoosoof Adil 
Khan at Beejapoor, wrote to the Ray of Beejanuggur, that 
Yoosoof Adil Khan, having rebelled against the King, had 
assumed royal titles. Kasim Bereed promised the Ray if 
he would invade Beejapoor he should be rewarded by the 
restoration of the forts of Moodkul and Rachore. The Ray, 
l.>eing a child, deputed his minister Timraj, with a powerful 
army against Yoosoof Adil Khan, and having committed 
great devastation obtained possession of the fort”.* * Taba- 
taba is again silent about the assistance given to Qasim • 
Barid by the Vijayanagara king.® 

But the most substantial contribution to the establish¬ 
ment of frienship between the two peoples was made by the 
great Regent Rama Raja, The cruelties perpetrated by 
jamashid Qutb Shah drove his brothers from his capital. 
“His cruelty now excited the terror of his subjects; and 
his two brothers fled to Bidur, where Heidur Khan, the 
eldest, shortly afterwards died,-and his younger brother 
Ibrahim fled to Beejanuggur’'. “When Ibrahim Kootb 
Shah, during his brother’s lifetime, was at Beejanuggur, 
Raniaraj shewed him every attention and assigned for his 
support an estate which was at that time possessed by ' ? 
Ambur Khan, the Abyssinian, an officer in Ramraj’s pay’’.* ^ 
This event took place when the Muhammadans had not as 
yet formed a coalition against their southern rivals. 

' In about A.D. 1549 “the sovereigns of Beejanaggur, and 
bthers, acknowledged bis (i.e., Assud Khan’s) great abilities 
and influence, by frequently honouring him with letters, and 
propitiating him with valuable presents’’,* When Rama 
Raja joined in a league with Bfirhan Nizam Sah, who had 
sent him “presents and professions of regard’’,* Ibrahim 
'Adil Shah I broke ofl all relations with the Hindu court, 
and in an engagement ■ebmpelled the Hindus and Muham¬ 
madans to suffer in company. He ordered a blockade, and 


Bwfhun-i Ma’asir. I.A„ XXVllI, p 238. 
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orders “were so implicitly obeyed, that a famine soon 
prevailed in the camp of Boorhan Nizam Shah, so that in 
the month of Ramzan, the King and his army, true 
believers and ■ Hindoos, all fasted, alike from absolute 
necessity”.* * This disaster discouraged neither the .Muham¬ 
madans not the Hindus. And in the following year (a.d, 
>' 55 t) Rama Raja “with a considerable force” assisted 
Burhan Nizam Shah to take the forts of Raichur and 
Mudkul, and “having left his younger brother, Venkata- 
dry with an army, to assist Boorhan Nizam Shah, returned 
to Beejanuggur”.* In a series of complications which 
followed soon after, RSma Raja, on receiving {,200,000 
hoons as a present from Ibrahim ’Adil Shah, “despatched 
his brother Venkatadry with a considerable force, to ejtpel 
the enemy” (i.e., Saif Ain ul-Mulk, who had besieged 
Bijapur.)* Vehkatadri’s success was complete. 

The Hindus and Muhammadans continued to work in 
harmony, as is proved by the aid which the latter' gave the 
former about this time. The reason of the alliance between 
the two people is told by Firishtah. “During the absence 
of Ramaraj froni his capital, his two brothers, Timraj and 
Govindraj, who were placed, in the government of Adony, 
took advantage of his absence, usurped the control not only 
of Adony, but collecting a force, compelled several other 
districts to submit to their authority”. Rama Raja remon¬ 
strated in vain, and “unable to subdue them, was induced to' 
send ahibassadors to the court of Golconda to solict assis¬ 
tance. Ibrahim Kootb Shah immediately despatched 
Kubool Khan, at the head of six thousand cavalry and 
ten thousand infantry, to join Ramraj. On reaching 
Beejanuggur, Ramaraj ordered his own troops into the 
field; and having directed Sidraj Timapa, Noor Khan, and 
Bijly Khan, with their different corps, to join the subsi¬ 
diary force, he ordered them to march against the- 
rebels ...” The rebel brothers were defeated but mag¬ 
nanimously pardoned by Rama Raja, who, after recalling 
the forces to the capital, handsomely rewarded Kubul Khan 
and sent him back to Golkonda.* 

Soon after there occurred an event which is unique in 
the history of southern India. Rama Raja lost one of his 


^ Firishtah, Briggs, The Rise, III, p. 103. 

* Ibid,, pp. 104*5. 

• Ibid,, p. no, See also pp. 395-97. 
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5 , and this sad occasion was taken by his wife to adopt 
the Sultan ’Ali\ 5 .dil Shah as her son. Both Firishtah and 
the anonymous author of the Bakhair confirm this; The' 
former relates: “Ally Adil Shah, intent on adding to his 
dominions, and repairing the losses .sustained by his father, 
entered into a close alliance with Ramraj; and on the occa¬ 
sion of the death of a .son of that Prince, he had the boldness, 
attended only by one hundred horse, to to Beeianuggur, 
to offer his condolence in person on that melancholy 
occasion. Ramraj received him with the greatest respect, 
and the King, with the kindest persuasions, prevailed upon 
him to lay aside his mourning. The wife of Ramraj; on 
this occasion, adopted the King as her son, and at the 
end of three days, which v/ere, spent in an interchange of 
friendly professions and presents. Ally Adil Shah took his 
leave.,;., . 

But just then once again occurred one of those trifles 
which did more than religious bigotry to breed ill will 
between the Hindus and Muhamniadans. “Ali Adil Shah 
took his leave ; but-as Ramraj did not attend him out of 
the city he was offended, and treasured up the affront in 
bis mind, though too prudent, for the present, to evince 
any signs of his displeasure’’*^ The Bijapur ruler did not 
Realize that his host was a Hindu; the Vljayanagara ruler 
biay have been more prudent when he knew' so well that 
*AU Kdil Shah was an orthodox Shiah, Like Firuz vShah 
Bahmani, who had sw'orn. “ to take revenge for the affront 
offered him” by Deva Raya I,’ the Bijapur Sultan allowed 
a trifling detail of etiquette to get the better of his discre¬ 
tion; and generous and great as he undoubtedly was, he 
irepaid the uncommon liberality of the Hindu ruler by 
What seemed to be calculated treachery bn the battlefield. 

■ The year A.b* 1557, however, marked the zenith of the 
good will between the Hindus and the Muhammadans. 
’Ali ’Adil Shah, it must be said to his credit, remained for 
some time true to his promise even when confronted by.the 
united demands pf the Muhammadan Sultans to join them. 
It was a sad moment in the history of the land, indeed. 
...when, on the battlefield of Rakshasa-^Tangadi, ’Ali ’Adil 
Shah yielded to the claims of religious animosity and poli¬ 
tical rivalry, and turned the tide of battle against the Hindu 

^ Firtshtah, Briggs, III, 

^ Ibid., p. 118, apd' (n).; Sewell, For, p. 193 ^ Heras, Aravidu, 
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by joining in the affray at the nick of time. When 
Rama Raja was brought as a, captive before ’Ali ’Xdil 
Shah> the gallant old Hindu Regent, according to the 
Bakhair, addrfessed the Sultan thus:“You have been 
hitherto considered and called my son, is it then honour¬ 
able to deceive me at last? It is said that you are a charit¬ 
able and religious (holy) man! Does this become that 
reputation ? Doth a truly great man deceive the father who 
had adopted and reared him ? Is it thus you sh$;ll obtain 
reputation and fame in the world ? As for me what re¬ 
mains to be done now that my subjects and army have 
fallen by treachery ? I had trusted in you as in my child 
who would not deceive me; but though you have rewarded 
my kindness with ingratitude, yet as my son I ask you this 
favour—that you cut off ray head instantly with my own 
sword and not permit my enemies to have their pleasure. 
So (thus) may you enjoy lasting prosperity and all so 
descend in the world from son to son!”* * 

And the Bakhair continues to narrate that ’Ali *Adil 
Shah with his own hand struck off the head of Rama Raja; 
and after dismissing the Sultans, “sent the body of Rajad- 
bhuvar to Kasi (renowned among the Hindus by the name 
of Varanasi)”.® Thus did ’Ali ’idil Shah atone the crime 
he had committed of killing his adopted Hindu father. 

There is nothing which indicates to us the sincerity of 
purpose which lay behind the foreign policy of the Vijaya- 
nag'ara rulers towards the Muhammadans so much as the 
readiness with which they enlisted the latter in their service, 
and the patronage they gave to the cause of Islam in and 
outside their great capital. The Muhammadan kings of 
course reciprocated this by an equally liberal policy towards 
the Hindus. Foreign travellers like Paes and Nuniz in¬ 
form us that the Vijayanagara monarchs publicly acknow¬ 
ledged their broad-minded policy of recruiting Muham¬ 
madans in- their service by providing quarters for them in 
the capital. Paes says: “At the end of this street is the 
Moorish quarter, which is at the very end of the city, and 
of these Moors there are many who are natives of the 
country and who are paid by the king and belong to his 


* Rama Raja Chariire. 

* Ihid, This is contrary to what we said in Chapter Til supra» where 
Husain Shah is said to have killed Rama Raja with his own hands. B.A.S. 
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ifd”.* * Nuniz adds to this: “Then he (the Emperor) 
sent the Moors in the royal service to lead the van, and 
Camanayque, the chief of the guard, pitched the camp 
very near the ditches of the city of Rachol, and every 
captain halted his people according to the commands 


given 


5 2 . 


256. 


r Sewell, For. Emp., p. 

* Ibid., p. 329. ' ' ‘ 

* E.C,, 111 , Intr,/p. 23, Sr. 15, p. ii. See also Infra, p. 422. 

^ 18 of 1904, i; Rangachari, To/), List., I, By. 356, p. 307. 

* Vyasaydgicharita, Intr, pp. Ixvi, cxxx-cxxxi; 65^ 83-4; Venkoba 

Rao, Q.J.M.S., XV., p. 45. Another institution which also secured great 
privl!egl\s and presents, nUhough fTom later Muharnmadan rulers, was the 
kringeri Matha. See My. Archi for 1916, p. 73, soq.; I.A. XLVI, 

p. 136; /.A., XLVIII., pp. j[ 02 - 3 - 




The first monarch who established the precedent of 
admitting Muhammadans into the Hindu service was Deva 
Raya IL Epigraphic evidence definitely proves that a 
large number of Turkish cavalry was enlisted in the 
Vijayanagara array, In a.d. 1430 he had ten thousand 
Turashka horsemen, in his service.® An inscription dated 
only in the cyclic year Siddharthin {S‘aka 1362 = A.D. 1440- 
41) records the building of a well by Ahmad Khan, a 
.servant of the king Vira Pratapa Deva Raya IL* The pre¬ 
sence of a large body of Muhammadan cavalry explains the 
attitude of the Hindu rulers towards the Muhammadans 
ever since the days of that monarch. 

The patronage which the Hindu kings gave to Islam 
by building mosques and entertaining Muhammadans in 
their service must have been also responsible for the marked 
courtesy which was shown to the heads of the Hindu reli¬ 
gious institutions by the Muhammadan rulers. One notable 
example of a Hindu institution which received great favours 
.'from the Muhammadan kings is the Vyasaraya Matha. 
This famous institution is .said to have received presents 
from the Muhammadans as well as from the foreigners who 
came from overseas. It was privileged to carry a green 
umbrella on a camel on great occasions. Somanaf ha, who 
gives us these details, writes about the presents given to 
it by foreign sovereigns.® 

The Hindus and the Muhammadans were brought into 
closer touch with each other in the days of Rama Raja, 
when the political situation in the Eteccan drove the follow¬ 
ers of Islam to the Hindu court. That remarkable admi¬ 
nistrator gave further proof of his honest intentions to 
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the difference between the two peoples, by ordering 
the Koran to be placed by his side out of consideration for 
the faith of hi^s Muhammadan followers. FiriiShtah nar¬ 
rates that Ibrahim, ’Adil Shah, on his accession to the tffrone 
of Bijapur, “having rejected the names of the Imams from 
the Khootba, restored the exercise of the Soony rites, and 
commanded that no person should in future wear the scarlet 
cap of twelve points, which had been adopted by all tire 
troops of bis father in imitation of the Persians. Instead 
of foreign troops he enlisted Deccanis in his service aind 
permhted only four hundred foreigners to remain in his 
body-guard. . . .” And degrading the senior officers, he 
promoted the Deccanis and the Abyssinians in their stead. 
“All the foreign troops which were thus dismissed entered 
into the service of different princes. Ramraj, the Hindoo 
Prince of Beejanuggur, entertained three thousand of them ; 
and in order to reconcile them to the act of making obeis¬ 
ance to him, caused a Koran to be placed before him when 
they came to pay their respects; which enabled them to 
do so without a breach of the ordinance^fi of their religion”.* * 
One of the.se Abyssinians was Ambur Khan, for whose 
maintenance, as mentioned above, Rama Raja assigned an 
estate.** Another Muhammadan officer of Rama Raja was 
Ainana Malukka (’Ain-ul-Mulk Gllani), who, as related 
in an inscription dated Saka 1473 (a.d. 1551-2), was a great 
patron of Brahmans. It was at the reque.st of this officer 
that the Regent granted the village of Bevinahalli to some 
Brahmans.’ This Muhammadan subordinate "of Rama 
Raja, “having offended Ibrahim Adil Shah left his service 
and entered that of Ramraj, with a force consisting of four 
thousand cavalry. Ein-ool-Moolk had on many occasions 
so distinguished himself by his bravery that the Raja ustid 
to call brother”.* A third prominent Muhammadan official 
under the Hindu government was Dilavar Khan. He is 
said to have b^n the Agent (kuryakarta) of Rama Rilja 
in A.D. 1558. The epigraph which gives us this inform¬ 
ation also records a singular curse on both Hindu and 
JVluhammadan kings who might violate the grant of a village 
given by the agent of Dilavar Khan, Sitappa . . . to Viray- 
ya, as a bata-agrahdra. “If kings of the Turuka race fail in 


* Firishtah, Briggs, The Rise. Ill, pp. 78-9. 

® Ibid,, p, 328; Sewell, For. Emp., p. 189, op. cit. 

* Venkatd. 4 vara-Vis!vanatha, Ep. Ind,, XIV, p. 210. 

* Firishtah, ibid., p. 381. 
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, they have eaten hog’s flesh. If kings of Karnataka 
fail in it, they will incur the guilt of miirdering father and 
mother in Kasli”.* The fact of the Muhammadans having 
entered the service of Vijayanagara is further borne out by 
a copper-plate dated a.d. 1577, which says: “The Turtish- 
khas bovred dowp with the weight of their fears, did service 
in the courtyard of his (Sada.‘iiva’s) great minister Riima 
Raja; and various ministers sent as envoys besought of 
him as a favour to admit them to his army”.® 

It is not surprising, therefore, when such amicable re¬ 
lations existed between the Hindus and Muhammadans 
that a famous general of the northern Sultans should have 
been invited to Vijayanagara to witness the great 
Mahanavami festival. On his arrival villages were granted 
for his maintenance by the Hindu court. Assud Khan, 
who had reduced Adoni, was invited to the capital, and 
was awarded a grant of two villages “Tunge and Turugel” 
by the Government.® 

The attitude of the Hindus towards the Muhammadans 
is also seen in the encouragement they gave to the cause 
of Isiiim in their Empire. A copper-pi ate grantGIated S'aka 
1560, Pramathin (a.d. 1639-40), tells us that the Vijaya- 
nag'ara morvarchs gave substantial aid to a Muhammadan 
institution. Sajuva Narasinga Raya had granted, at the end 
of the fifteenth century, the /lord villages'* of Jilocharla. 
Pulla-sanivoddu, Tciti and Tuhgodu to the daraga of a 
famous Muhammadan saint called Babayya in Penugonija. 


US 


if 


‘ /i.C,/ X, K!. 147, p. 52. The meaning of hata-agrahdra is however 
not clear. It may refer to the hhats or bards. The word may simply mean 
free land granted to a learned Brahmana by the king, B.A..S. 

' VIIL* TI. 5. p. 162. 

’ Barros, Dec,, IV, i, vii, cap. 6; Sewell. For. Emp,, pp. i 74 “ 5 - 
Assud Khan, see Firishtah; Briggs, The Rise, III, pp, 83, 85. There is a 
copper plate of the time.s of Srif.anga Raya, dated S’aka' 1569, Sarvajit (a.d, 
1647-8) which say.s that for the merit of Hazrati Khana Sahebulavaru, the 
nddigam, the sthalapattana-re^dis and the karanams of Peda-Nandya- 
jasime, included in the Peda-Kantl-sirne, granted to a certain Tinimavyn 
(descent stated) specified contribution of fees from the several professional 
communities of Nandyaja (Kurnool d-istrict) and froth about seventy villages 
of the same* stme for conducting the chappara-service oi ihc god Venkatei^a. 
C,P. No 1 of 1915-6. We know that Sriranga Raya took shelter at the 
court of Bednore in a.d. 1646. If his authority in a.d, 1646 and after wa.s 
in any sen.se o al, the evidence of this copper-plate grant would be interesting. 
“B.A.S. ' ■ ... ^ ^ 

'‘ These mean donative villages for encoiiraging the study of hdril (or 
horoscope). Ep. Report for 1911, p. 88, 
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^(Pwese villages Sada^iva Raya added, those of Bl^iipalle 
and Velidadakala in the .Peniigoijda-rajya. Vehkatapali 
Raya I, towards the end of the sixteenth century, granted 
to the same daraga the lands below the Roddani tank, the 
Kottacheruvu tank and those near the Viippuvagu. .All 
^ these were cunllrmcd and restored w’ith the additions of a 
paddy .field and a garden at Jagadevupiilayani by Venkata- 
pati Raya n, who further gave to the daraga the right of 
taking water from the channel Kayyam Mima together, 
with a flower garden with a well, at the northern entrance 
to the daraga. There were grave reasons why \''enkata- 
pati Raya 11 renetved and restored the original grant. T he 
copper-plate says that it was done because “ol the loss of 
original documents, on the occasion when Imrnadi Havali- 
Baire Gauda of Pedda Ballapura seized the fortress pf 
Penugonda then in the possession of Hadapa Kornarayya’V 
It is clear from this that the Hindu rulers were sincere in 
their desire to afford shelter to the followers of Islam in 
their Empire. 

Their e.xample was followed by the provincial rulers. 
An inscription dated S'aka 1477 (a.d. 1555-6) informs us 
that a devaddna village was granted to a mosque (Tid-wfc- 
kan-palli) in tide reign of Jatilavarma-Kula.s'ekhara Pandy^-* * 
We have already remarked in connection with the Provin¬ 
cial Administration of Vijayanagara, that even the Nayakas 
of Ikkgri maintained the early traditions of fostering the 
interests of the Muhammadans in their territories.,^; 

This liberal policy of the Hindus has left some marks 
in the architecture and literature of the people. “The history 
of the mutual relations between Hindu and Musulman is 
plainly told in the remains of the buildings of the ‘Moorish’ 
quarter of Vijayanagar”.* Prince Ibrahim of Golkonda 
became a patron of Hindu literature, and permitted Telugu 
poets to dedicate their works to him.® , 


* Ep> Report i‘or 1911, p. HS. Cf. The protection ^iven to the ^ringeri 
Matha by Tipu Sqltan against the depredations of the Maharattas. My. Arch. 

' Report for op cit. 

^ 53cS of 1917. ., 

* ^vupra, Ch. VI, Section I. 

■* HiweW, Indian Architecture, p. 183 (1913 ed.). 

* A.S.R. for 1908-9, p. 198, n (i). The Telugu poet Gaiigadhnra Mantri 
dedicated his work cailed Tapatisamvarana Updkhyanamu to Ibrahim 
Malik of Golkonda who reigned from a.d. 1560 to a.d. ^581. See also 
Viresalingam Pantulu, Andhra Kavnla Charitramu, p. 253, scg. 
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Section i. Strength 

The militant age in which the Vijayanagara rtionarchs 
lived necessitated the maintenance of a large and powerful 
army. An adequate idea of the amount of labour, wealth, 
and skill which the Hindu rulers expended on the institu¬ 
tion of this vital branch of their political organization can 
be formed only when we have examined the component 
parts of their army, the department which controlled it, 
the. reforms which were introduced by the kings to make 
it more efficient, and the manner in which it was sumnioned 
at the commencement of a campaign. 

T'oreign travellers were struck by the immense army of 
the Hindu monarchs. The earliest' foreign traveller who 
gives us an account of its strength is Nicolo dei Conti. 
Till his days we know merely that large bodies of Hindus 
opposed the Muhammadans.* * But Nicolo informs us that 
“in this city there are estimated to be ninety thousand men 
fit to bear arms“.“ This was the strength of the Vijaya- 
nagara army in about a.d. 1420. We may compare the 
estimate of Nicolo with’that given by Firishtah, who des¬ 
cribes the campaign of a.d. 1366-8. During this war 
Muhammad Shah Bahmani defeated the Hindus, whose 
army was made up of 30,000 horse, 3,000 elephants, 
1,000,OCX) foot.’ Even after suffering terrible reverses at the 
hands of the Muhammadans, the Hindus could command 
a force of 5,000,000 infantry and 40,000 cavalry.* 

The next foreign traveller who has some details about 
the Vijayanagara army is ’Abdur Razzaq (a.d. 1442-3). 
“There are more than 1,000 elephants. ... The army 
consists of eleven lacs of men (1,100,000)”. It is not sur¬ 
prising that Deva Raya II, who, possessed this great army, 
should have been characterized by him as the most absolute 
ruler in Hindustan.® Firishah tells us that the Vijaya¬ 
nagara army in a.d. 1443 was composed of 62,000 archers 
(of whom 2,000 were Muhammadans, and 60,000 Hindus), 
80,000 horsemen and 200,000 foot-soldiers.* 


‘ Sewell, For, Emp., 31. 

* Major, India, p. 6; Sewell, ibid, p. 82. 

* Firishtah, Briggs, The Rise, 11, p. 309. 

* Ibid,.„ p. 314. 

® Elliot, Hist, of India, IV, p. 105 ; Sewell, ibid., p, 38. 

* Firishtah, p. 432. 
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, third foreign traveller,-who has remarked on the 

^strength of the army, is .Varthema* He; says: “He (the 
* Vijayanagara king) is a very powerful king, and keeps up 
constantly 40,000 horsemen. ... The said king also 


vf.. 


-possesses 400 elephants and some dromedaries, which 
dromedaries run with great swiftness”.’ This was in the 
year a.d.- isoa. ■ 

Duarte Barbo^ (A.d. 1514) gives us some interesting 


facts about the army. He writes thus; “The King of 
Narsyngua has always more than nine hundred elephants 
■ which he purchases for one thousand five hundred and for 
“■ two thousand crurados each', ; , . He has also upwards of 
twenty thousand horses, each of which costs him from four 
to six hundred cruzados. ... Between both horse and 
y Ifxjt the King of Narsyngua has more than a hundred 
thousand men of war continually in his pay, and five or 
six thousand women whom also he pays to march in his 
train . . • 

When we reach the times of Krishna Deva Raya the 
Great, we find that tlie Hindu Government maintained the 
^ old strength of the army. The one notable event in the 
reign of that monarch was the military success which he 
fl . won againj|t the Muhammadans. The battle of Raichur 
marked an epoch In the annals of the times. According 
- to the Hindu sources, Krishna Deva Raya put into the 
field an almost inGredible number of forces. From the 
- 'Raya^^ac/ta&amM we learn that he commanded, while fight- 
ing against the combined armies of Bijapar, Golkonda and 
,• Bidar, 120 ghattams of elephants, 60,000 horse and 
500,000 foot.'' The Kirishitmrayavijayam says that his 
army was made up of 600,000 foot, 6,6og horse and 2,000 
elephants.’* / 

The foreign witnesses give us more astonishing 
figures. Paes affirms the following : “Now I desire you 
to know that this king has continually a million fighting 
iroops, in which are included 35,000 cavalry i.n armour; 
^ all these are in his pay, and he has these troops always 
together and ready to be despatched to any quarter when¬ 
ever such may be necessary. I saw, being in this city of 
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* Vartkema, Jones, p. 126; Temple, p. 51 ; Sewell, jP'oy. Emp,, p, 1 18. ^ 

^Barbosa, Dames, I, pp. 209-12 ; Stanley, pp. 89-90. yi 

* BdyaVuchakamu, The Sources, pp. 113, i20i ; ' 

* Kxishnardya'Oijayam, p. 131, 
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'iknagd, the king despatch a force against a place, one of 
those which he has by the sea-coast; and he sent fifty 
captains with 150,000. soldiers, amongst whom were many * * 
cavalry. - He has many elephants, and w'hen the king ^ 
wishes to show the strength of his power to any of his 
adversaries amongst the three kings bordering on his 
kingdom, they say that he puts into the field two million 
soldiers; in consequence of which he is the most feared 
king of any in the.se parts”.* According to Nuniz, Krishna 
I>eva Raya had an army which was made up of 703,000 
foot, 32,600 horse, and 551 elephants, besides the camp 
followers, merchants, etc., and ‘‘an infinitude of people” 
who joined him at a place close to Raichur.* In a.dI 1515 
that same monarch is said to have despatched “his general 
and son-in-law Seeva Ray” with too,000 foot and 8,000 
horse to march against the Muhammadans.^ This force 
was sent to relieve Kondavidu. Firishtah also tells us that 
in the battle of Raichur the Hindus commanded 50,000 
cavalry, besides a vast host of foot.* 

To the.se accounts we have to add that of the Portu¬ 
guese histprian Faria y Sousa (a.d. 1521), who wrote thus: 
“Whilst our Governor was in the Red Sea, Crisnarao, 
King of Bisnagar, covered the Hills and Plains, and drank » 
up Rivers, with an Army of thirty-five thousand Horse, 
and seven hundred thirty-three thousand Foot, five hundred 
eighty-six elephants loaded with Castles, in each of which 
were four Men, and twelve thousand Water-carriers to 
supply all parts, that the Men might not disperse to seek it. 
The Baggage was numberless, and there were above 
twenty thousand common Women. He led all this power 
to take the city of Rachol . . ’ 

Rama Raja also maintained the great standard of the 
Hindu army. When ’Ali ’Idil Shah was confronted with 
difficulties in a.d. 1558, he despatched“Kishwar Khan and 
Abao Toorab to Beejanuggur, to solicit aid from Ramraj 
. . . .”, and the latter marched to join, him with fifty thou¬ 
sand horse and a great army of foot.* 


^ Sewell, For. Emp. pp/ 279-804 For a discussion of the numbers 
of men see ibid., pp. 147, s^q. 

^ Ibid. pp. 147, 326^8. 

* Ibid., p. 134, 

* Ibid., p. 15*. 

* Faria y Sousa, Asia Port.^ I, P. Ill, p. 236; Sewell, ibid., p. 145. 

* Firishtah, Briggs, The Rise, HI, p. 120; Sewell, ibid., p. 196. 
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Bakhtiir' giv.m &; 'detka^i^''iicdount":.^ ';t|j)e‘VHiijiitl$‘Vfprci^ d^’ 

'■the battlefield'.of Rakshasa-Tadgad*-' thui;. '-'I*'! 

'. ■ I -Morses' ;" ■• "■■ ; 

II Camels ■/■’■ '‘/’' ’'.'d;^4/4i9| 

III' Elephan^ts ■'■ ■■’ 

IV Artillery,;, ' 

r (a) Gunpowder casks'■--• ,'',d)S>y7d,413 

(6) Gunners, . r ■ • : . 43)^7d , : 

(c) Great guns , 2,343' . . 

(d) Smaller guns . ... , 324 ■ d, 

(e) Rarnajuuga ... , , 762 ' , ' ^ 

(/) Hattarnal ... , 9,876,'' ,, : 

Ig) Sutartial ... 7.654 > 

(h) Herrarachengees ... '7,646 , ; ■; 

(i) Rama Banas ... 6,782 , / 

(j) Banakaras (Rockets) .... 97,643 : 

(fe) jajakees ... 987,656 ' 

(/) Hunkarguli .... 9,876,432 , ' - 

(m) Mahatabbs (or Blue lights) 98,765,432 

" (Different kinds of Fireworks) - ■ 

(n.) Tara.-Mandal ... 6,594,321 

(o) Bujabra' ... 76,768 , 

(f) Ranargaddi (or war ... 4,321 , 

chariots) 

V Bulls 9,876,543(210,000 ' 

VI Foot soldiers: ' 

(а) Infantry 

(б) Hunara-vanara 
(c) Siladar 

. (d) Cuttigars 

(c) Zomoyaldars 
(/). Drummers and Fifers 


G 239.430 
33.460 
34.567 
45.987 
57.965 

45,678 


^ Sewell, For. Enip., p. 202. See also p. 203 for the remarks of Sewelt on 
FirishtahV account. Finshtah, however, gives conflicting account;s. In one 
place he says that RSma Raja commanded an army which was ^ioaaposed t'f 
70,000 cayalry, 90,000 infantry, 50,^1463 archer .9 and artillerymen, Briggs, 
The Rise, 111 , p. 247. Then again he tells us that the Hindu army consisted 
of 100,000 horses and 300,000 foot. Ibid., p. 414.. ;; 
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(g) Ittagars 
(ifo) Puckallies 
(i) Addahattaries 
(/') Huyelswararu 
(fe) Rajputs 
(/) Sila-topi navaru 


43.620 

15,940 

43.432 

98,964 

48,976 

6,456 




(Ir6n Helmets) 
(m) Sena-naikas 


(I) 

4.567* 


In the absence of independent evidence, it is not possible 
to ascertain either the names of some of the component 
parts of the infantry and cavalry, or the veracity of the 
figures given in the Rama Raja Charitre. The nuniber 
of camp followers given in the same account is still more 
incredible, as will be shown in the section on the Hindu 
camp. Nevertheless, if the accounts of foreign witnesses 
can be given any credence ; if it is true that as Paes and’ 
Castanheda relate, “the king could call upon a million, or 
even two millions, of men at will” f and, finally, if one 
realizes the gravity of the situation caused by the confeder¬ 
acy of the Muhammadans not only in the great capital, but 
also in the whole of the Hindu Empire, one may doubt 
whether the gallant old Regent was not able to summon an 
army which was large enough to withstand the united at¬ 
tempts of five powerful Sultans who were determined to 
subvert the riches, government and Dharma of the Hindu 
people. The fact that the Hindus were defeated is insuflS- 
cient to cast doubt on the number of the forces on the 
eve of the great battle, although we admit that the anonym¬ 
ous author of the Bakhair cannot be relied upon for the 
accuracy of the numbers he has given. 

In addition to the regular troops, there were the auxiliary 
forces of the feudatories and lords. About these Nuniz 
remarks thus: “The officials of the King who go about 
the kingdom are these . . . Firstly Saluvanyque, the 
present minister . . he is obliged to maintain for the 
King, viz: thirty thousand foot and three thousand horse 
and thirty elephants . . . Another captain, Ajaparcati- 
mapa . . . He is obliged to serve with twenty-five thous¬ 
and foot, fifteen hundred horse and forty elephants . . . 
Another captain, who is called Gapanayque ... is obliged 


^ Rama Raja Charitre, 

^ Sewell, For. Enip., pp. J50, ^279*80. 
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Hindu conception, the army was made up of four parts 
or divisions—infantry, cavalry, elephants and chariots* * 
In the Arthasdstra of Kautilya, the fourfold divisions 
are thus enumerated; . “The infantry should be arrayed 
such that the space between any two men is a ^ama 
(14 angulas); cavalry, with three Manias; chariots with four 
saraas; and elephants with twice or thrice as much space 
(as between any two chariots)”.* 

A definite advance on the ancient conception was made 
by S'ukracharya in the following statement: “The king 
should have his infantry four times the cavalry, bulls one- 
fifth of his horse, camels one-eighth, elephants one-fou.rth 
of the camels, chariots half of the elephants, and cannon 
twice the chariots”.“ S'ukra seems to have intrdouced three 
new elements—^bulls, camels and cannon. These raise the 
figure to seven, and, according to S’ukra, we have, therefore, 
infantry, cavalry, elephants, chariots, camels, cannon and 
bulls. But in reality, S’ukra merely gave legal sanction 
to two of the parts already mentioned as auxiliaries by 
Kautilya^—bulls and camels—^and introduced one new 
feature—artillery—which was unknown to the age of the 
Arthasdstra. Kautilya makes provision for the bulls and 
camels, but only as a means to an end. “The king who 
has a small number of horses may combine bulls with 
horses; likewise when he is deficient in elephants, he may 
fill up the centre of his army with mules, camels and carts. “ 
In the twelfth century the classical idea still prevailed 
in the Karnataka, although the actual use of one of the 
essential parts—chariots—had long become out of date. 
The four-fold divisions of the army {hasty-asva-ratha^ 
paddti-halam) are mentioned in a.d. 1143.^ Even so late 
A.D. 1302 the people remembered the chaturaAga-balam.^ 
■ The Vijayanagara monarchs apparently transgressed the 
injunctions of Kautilya and the precedent of the early 


^ ArthaMstra, Bk. V., Ch.V 37a, p. 430. 

^ SukranJtij IV*, viL, 1 . 41, p. 128. Sukra further enjoins that the 
ruler whose income is a lac karjiha (or one lakli of rupees) should have 
every year one hundred reserve force of same age, well accoutred and 
decently equipped with weapons and missiles, three hundred foot soldiers 
armed with lesser fire-arms or guns, eighty horses, one chariot, tw^o larger 
fire-arms or cannon, ten camels, two elephants, two chariots, sixteen bulls, 
six clerks, and three councillors. Thid,, 11, 47-52, p, 219. See also I,, 11 . 
365-74, p. 24 for different kinds of kings. 

* Artkaidstra, Bk. X., Ch. IV, 371, p. 430. 

^ E,a VIII, Sa* 58, p. 103. 

* Ibid.t Nr. 27, p. 131. 
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_ of Karnataka as regards the four-fold divisions of 

their army. Sewell speaks of the troops of Vijayanagara 
marching against the Sultan of Gulbarga in A.D. 1419 with 
horse, foot, and elephants.' This was only partially true. 
For the Hindu army was made up of six parts. An in¬ 
scription dated a.d. V390-1 informs us that the Prince Deva 
Raya “for a long time carried out a fierce military ex- 
pt'dition by order of his father Harihara (II) accompanied 
by the six component parts of the army . i The six 
parts of the Vijayanagara army rvere the following—in¬ 
fantry, cavalry', elephants, artillery which included “cha¬ 
riots’"’ or carts, camels and bulls. The Bakhair of Rdmd 
Raja is the only account which gives us an idea of these 
six parts of the army.' The Vijaymnagara ctilers, there¬ 
fore, unintentionally followed the mediaeval precept of 
Sukra rather than the classical injunctions which restricted 
the forces to the four well known names; We shall now 
enumerate in some detail these six divisions of the Vijaya- 








nagara army, 


I. INFANTRY 
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Recruitment into the array was not restricted to any 
particular class of the people. The opinion of foreign 
travellers confirms the information supplied by early in-, 
•scriptions on this matter. A record dated a.d. 1356 relates 
that the different contingents which made up the Vijaya¬ 
nagara army were composed of the Turks, Sennas, Telugus, 
Pandyas and Hoysalas.’* From the very commencement 
of their political career, the sons of Sangama sought the 
support of all cia,sses for the maintenance of their Empire. 
And they ' were able to secure it by throwing open 
military service to tlie different sections of people. Barbosa 
in A.D. 1514 confirms the evidence of the epigrajih we have 
cited, about the cosmopolitan nature of the Hindu forces. 
He writes thus ; “Among these men-at-arms there are many 
kniglits, wdio arrive there from many parts to take service, 
and these do not cea.se to live in their creeds’’.* As al¬ 
ready narrated in connection with the Foreign Relations 
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’ For. Emp, p. 65. 

^ Butterworth-Clietty, Nellore Tn.s., I, p. 4. ' 

* For the popular conception of the army* read Lnk.shtnl^a* ml ' 

Bharata, Sandhi, VIIL, v. 37, p. 165. (Sanderson). 

'‘ Rice* My. i>ks\* pp. 2, 5, op. Clt. 

^ Barbosa/ Stanley, p. 91; DamefJ, I, p. 212, ‘ ' 
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. ijayanagara, the Hindu monarchs also enlisted Muham¬ 
madans in their s<^rvice. ■‘'In a.d. 1442 there were two 
thousand Muhammadap soldiers well skilled in archery in 
Vijayanagara.' Paes, as we shall presently describe, speaks 
of the Moors in the .grand review held at the capital. 

■ “Then the Moors—-one must not forget them—for they were- 
there also in the review with their shields, javelins and 
; I'urkish bows, with many bombs and spears and fire-mis¬ 
siles; and I was much astonished to find amongst them m^n 
^ who knew! so well how to work these weapons”.® We have 
already recorded the t^timony of Nuniz about the Moors 
who led the van during the decisive Raichur campaign 
As regards the actual system of recruitment we have 
unfortunately not many details. In describing the origin 
of the Zemindari of the Dottiya fort, the local chronicles 
give the following information; “At the time when the 
Padsha came against the Rayer (i.e. the king of Vijaya- 
nagara) before the capital was taken, the Rayer sent out 
red garments, with a message that so many as were willing 
to leave their families should put on those garments and 
prepare for war. My ancestor Macala naydker of the 
Panjai valla tribe, with his people assembled; and after 
defeating the invaders came to the Rayer’s presence”.* * 
Barbosa gives more trustworthy details: “And whenever 
the king’s officers take and enrol any man, they strip him 
and look what marks he has got on his body, and measure 
yhat his stature is, and set it all down in writing, and from 
whence he comes, and the names of his father and mother: 
and so he remains enrolled with all these particulars in the 
pay books. And after being enrolled, it is with difficulty 
that he can again obtain permission to go to his country; 
and if he flie.s and is taken, he runs great danger, and is 
very ill treated.® 

The Rdrnardjlyamu gives us some particulars about 
the numbers that make up a unit. Each unit was composed 
of one elephant, twenty horses, sixty arches, sixty sword- 
men, and sixty spearmen. It seems that there were, 3,500 


* Firishtah, Briggs, The Rise, II, p. 432; Sewell, For. Emp., p. 72. See 
supra, p* 410, 

® Sewell, ibid., pp. 277-8. 

^ Ibid,, p. 329, op. cit. Rangachari speaks of the under Vijaya- 

nagara. LA*, XLIII., p. 113, n. (49). 

* Taylor, Cat. Rais, III, p. 356. See also p. 361. 

? parhosa, Stanley, pp. 90*1; Dames, I., p. 2x2^ i J 
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Sculptures representing Soldiers marching (Bottom)* 
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units in the Vijayanagara army during the siege of 
Kandanavolu (Kurnool)/ 

Rice in a short note deals with the weapons used by 
the Vijayanagara soldiers. Basing his remarks pn one or 
two weapons secured from Pura, Mandya taluka, and on 
those preserved in the extensive armoury of the royal palace 
at Mysore, he speaks of certain types of weapons, amongst 
which a light sword with a fish tail and another like a 
flexible band that could be worn as a belti deserve special 
notice.® 

There are some references to the weapons used by the 
soldiers under Vijayanagara both in literature and the 
account of foreign travellers. These may be supplemented 
by the sculptures as seen on the walls of the, capital. 
GangadSvI gives us a few names of the weapons carried 
by the Hindu soldiers. These were the krifana, the kdr- 
pana, the the hunta and the ftodianda.'* Gahgadevi 

confirms the evidence of Barbosa about the cosmopolitan 
nature of the army of Vijayanagara in the above descrip¬ 
tion. 

Firishtah, while describing the campaign of a.d. 
*433 > tells us that the soldiers were “armed in the usual 
manner with pikes and lances”.^ But the Portuguese tra¬ 
vellers have more details to give about the dress and 
weapons of the Hindu soldiers. Paes writes thus: “Then, 
turning to the troops on foot, there are so many that they 
surround all the valleys and hills in a way which nothing 
in the world can compare. You will see amongst them 
dresses of such rich cloths that I do not know where they 
come from, nor could any one tell how many colours they 
have; shield-men with their shields, with many flowers of 
gold and silver on them, others with figures of tigers and 
Other great beasts, others all covered with silver leaf-work 
beautiful wrought, others with painted colours, others 
black and (so polished that) you can see into them as 
into a mirror, and their swords so richly ornamented that 
they could not possibly be more so. Of the archers, I 
must tell you that they have bows plated with gold and 
silver, and others have been polished, and their arrows very 
neat, and so feathered that they could not be better; 


ll.amuTUjryurm€, i nv. wtvw/vco, p. wj*,* 

® EX. Ill, Intr. p. 34. 

^ Gangadevi, Madhurdvijayam, Canto, IV, v. 10, p. 29. 
Firishtah, Briggs, The RisCt H, p- 43^* 


^ Rdmardjiyamu, The Sources, p. to2» 
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'diggers at their waist and battle axes, with the shafts turd 
ends of gold and silver'; then you see musqueteers with their 
musquets and bluriderbhsses and their thick tunics, all in 
thetf order, with their (/Jot’.? ?) in all their bcavery; it was 
indeed a thing to see”.* His remarks about the Moors with 
their shields, javelin.s and Turkish bows, given above, are 
to be recounttjd here. (Nuniz also has a few observations to 
make on the dre.ss and the accoutremeat of the soldiers of 
Vijayanagara, “All were eqtially well armed, each after his 
own fa-shion, the archers and musqueteers with'their quilted 
tunic.s," and the shieldmen with their swords and poignards 
in their girdles; the shields are so large that there is no 
need for armour to protect the body, which- is completely 
covered . . J 

As regards Some of the tSctics practi.sed by the Hindus, 
Firishtah has a few remarks to make. While describing , 
an incident in the siege of Bahkapur, he says: “The in- 
fantry of the GarnatiCv who value tlieiii lives but little, were. 
cjuite naked, and had their bodies anointed with oil, to 
prevent them being easily seized. . . 

The Portuguese writers mention some details about the 
battle cry of the Hindus: “ When the news of this event 
(i.e., on the defection of Tirumala, as recorded by Caesar 
Frederick) reached Rarna Raya’s ears,: the valiant chief . . ' 

was incensed with fury ; and in order to encourage his "J 
troops he remounted his horse, and shouting several times 
‘Gorida : ;Gbrida! (Garuda! Garuda!)’ with his men J 
charged the allied arm)'-”.'^ ■' 

This refers we believe, to Govinda rather than toWiyi; 
Garuda, as the Rev. Heras suggests. .[-’Mh 


II. Cavalry 


lill 


It may be doubted whether any other part of the Vijaya¬ 
nagara was so important as the cavalry. The foreign 
policy of the rulers was-to a large extent governed by the 
necessity of securing for theraseh'es a continuous supply 
of horses from Ormuz, and they were thus brought into 
close contact with the Portuguese in Goa. This was, as 




- ■ ^ Sewell, Eon Emp., For; Sewell’s conjectures, see iHd., pp> 

'■ ■ ' (2). ■ ’ ' ■ , ■ ...t; 

. ” On the quilted tunics, see SewfiH, ihid. pp* 276, n. (2). , ^ iv 
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Firishtair, Brigi^s, III. p* ^37' " » ' ^" 
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rked elsewhere, due to a dearth of good horses in die 
Empire,* TheHindu nilers were so obsessed with the idea 
of controlling a rnonopoly of horses for their State that 
they were blind to the fact that their endeavours in this 
direction only aided a foreign power to settle down per¬ 
manently on the west cipast of their Empire.* This had an 
abiding effect on the history of the land. But, for the 
moment, the Vijayanagara monarchs allow'ed principles of ‘‘T 
profit to over-ride the greater question of the stability of 
their Empire. 

They spent enormous sums on horses imported from 
. Orrquz, Nuniz tells us that the Emperor bought every 
year 13,000 horses from Ormuz. “The King every year 
buys thirteen thousand horses of Ormuz, and country- 
breds, of which he chooses the best for his own stables, and 
he gives the rest to his captains, and gains much money by 
them; because after taking out the good Persian horses, he 


1 
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sells those which are country-bred, and gives five for a 


thousand pardaos, and they are obliged to pay him the 
money for them within the month of September ; and with 
the money so obtained he pays for the Arabs that he buys 
of the Portuguese, in such a way that his captains pay the 
cost of the whole without anything going out of the Treas¬ 
ury”.’* Whatever may be the principle underlying such 
a policy of economizing the revenues of the State, it is 
clear that the Vijayanagara monarchs were in dire need of 
horses. Nuniz writes thus about Saluva Nrishriiha: “He 
caused horses to be brought from Oromuz and Adeem 
(Aden) into his kingdom and thereby gave great profit 
to the merchants, paying them for the horses just as they 
asked. He took them dead or alive at three for a thousand 
parddoSi and of those that died at sea they brought him 
the tail only, and he paid for it just as if it had been alive’^,^ 
The idea which lay behind the system of paying . for a 
dead horse is also inexplicable, 
i The actual price of a horse, which the reader must have 
noted from the observations we made while describing the 
country in general, varied, as can be seen by comparing 
the account given above with that relating to Krishna Deva 
Raya the Great. On his way to meet ’Ali Aclil Shah, the ; 
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* Sewell, Emp., p, 72, 

' ^ ^ Ibid.f pp. 176-7. ; 

* Ib,d., p. 307. : 
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inarch “bought six hundred horses from the Poriuguese 
at the rate of 4I for 1,000 ■/)arni/ao.s'“.^ Nuniz, who gives 
us tliese details, was himself a trader in horses in Vijaya- 
nagara. He tells us that the king bought twelve or fifteen 
country-bred horses for a thousand faradaos,'^ Under 
ordinary circurnstances, therefore, the Vijayanagara mon- 
arehs were not constrained to resort to measures which 
Tirurnala adopted when he attempted to recover from the 
effects of the great battle of Rakshasa-Tafigadi. We may 
here note that one of the centres which contained a number 
of superior saddlers was Bankapur,® 

|i„ Nuniz further tells us the following about the manner in 
'v^hich the king maintained the horses; * *> . . he has 
.sixteen hundrecl grooms who attend to the horses, and has 
also three hundred horse trainers. . . To the six thousand 
horsemen the King gives horses fret; and gives provision 
for them every month, and all these horses are marked with 
the King’s mark; when they die they are obliged to take 
the piece of skin containing the mark to Madanarque, the 
chk-f master of the horse, so that he may give them 
another, and these horses which lie gives are mostly 
country-breds. . . 

From the inscriptions we can gather a few facts about 
the system by which the Government secured fodder for 
their horses. A copper-plate grant dated A.I). 1447 contains 
a nirupa or written order of a sei’afea many a or service 
mdnya. “The following nirupa of a service manya was 
granted by the Maha,mandaledvara Pratapa Raya to Pedda 
Cheppappa Reddi, the deidyi of Mayikoliapura, For their 
service of supplying grass to our horses, we have ordered 
that the lands now in the enjoyment of your people of the 
Samudra-kulachara, wherever they may reside, shotild be 
free from imposts (specified) and. . . . (kirti varnSdulu 
nadupukoni). You are at liberty to cultivate the lands in 
your plates well and to enjoy in succession whatever crops 
you mav grow, with all rights (specified) and without any 
molestation”.® Another inscription dated Saka l 45 i> Vi- 
rodhi, M.lgha (a.d. 1530, January) narrates that a certain 


^ Sewell, For. Einp», p. 361, n. {2), 

• ' ■■ Ibid,, p. 381. ^' 

Coalmentnnes of Albuquerque, III, pp. 246-7. ' 

* Sewell, ihidi" p, V 

^ E.C,, XII, Jm. 52. The meaning of the expression hltii-varxiddulu is 
not clear* p. 14, n, (2), text, p. 49. ^ 
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choultry and made provision for feeding 
twelve Brahmans at Yalape (Bellary district) which was a 
miikasa village given to him by Kyishna Deva Raya to. 
maintain horses.* * 

Some powerful viceroys, however, resorted to force in 
procuring the necessary Supplies. Tirumala Nayaka, on 
hearing of the invasion of Dindigul by the MysOreans, 
called together the Pa|eyagaras and addressed himself to 
Rahgana Nayaka the Pajeyagara of Dipdigul, thus: “As 
w'e are going to fight against the capital of the Mysore 
country, and as for many years past you have acquired a 
great; extent of territory, having had the full proceeds of 
all revenues from the privilege of being an adopted child 
of Madura, (heretofore accorded to your ancestors) it is now' 
fit that you contribute sixteen thousand (gold) chakra-^ons 
towards the expense of the army.” But when he plOaded 
that he was unable to pay such a huge amount, it was 
reduced to 7,000 pons.^ 

The remarks of Nuniz' that the king gave the horsemen 
provisions every month may be set side by side with those 
of Barbosa, who, as we saw while dealing with the royal 
kitchens, speaks of the monthly allowance of four or five 
paradaos given to the knights, with a groom and a slave 
girl for personal sendee, and daily provisions supplied from 
the great royal kitchens.® 

Paes gives us the following particulars about the dress of 
the Hindu cavalry : “Now I should like to describe to you 
how they were armed and their decorations. The cavalry 
Avere mounted on horses fully caparisoned, and on their 
foreheads plates, some of silver but most of them gilded, 
with fringes of twisted silk of all colours, and reins of the 
same; others had trappings of Mecca velvet, which is velvet 
of many colours wnth fringes and ornaments; others had 
them of other silks, such as satins and damask, and others 
of brocade from China and Persia. Some of the men with 
the gilded plates had them set with many large precious 
stones, and on the borders lace-work of small stones. Some 


^ 2x6 of 1913. The date iSaka 1451 (Virddhi^ Mi^ha) is evidently meant 
for expired S^aka 1451. Swamikannu, Ind, Eph., V. p. 262. ‘‘Mukhasa—a 
village or land assigned to an individual either rent* free or at a low quit 
rent condition of service. Wilson, Glossary, p. 352. 

» Taylor, O.H, MSS, II, p. 171. 

* Barhosa, Dames, I, p. 210, op. cit. 
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these horst^js had-611 their foreheads heads of Serpents and 
of other large aninij^ls of various kinds, made in sucli a 
strange manper that they were a sight to srte for the per¬ 
fection of their make.ii>^'he horsemen were dressed in quilted 
tunics, also of brocade and velvet and every kind of silk. 
These tunics are made of layers of very strong rav/ leather, 
and furnished with other iron (plates') thatmake them 
strong; some liave these plates gilded both inside and out, 
and some are made of silver. Their headpieces are in, 
the manner of helmets with borders covering the neck, and 
each has its piece to protect the face; they are of the same 
Ttshion as the tunics. They wore on the neck gorgets 
(cofos) all gilded, Others rhade of silk with plates of gold 
and silver, others of steel as bright as a mirror. At the 
waists they have swords and small battle-axes, and in their 
hands javelins with the shafts covered with gold and silver. 
All have their umbrellas of state made of embroidered vel¬ 
vet and damask, with many coloured silks on the horses. 
They wave many (standards with) white and coloured tails, 
and hold them in much esteem—^which tails are horses’ 

, ■ ''II*' elephants 
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The third main division of the Hindu army was made 
Tip of elephants. ’Abdur Razzaq, as we have already 
seen, Avas astonished at their size; and he tells us of the 
houses in which they were lodged.® 

As regards the method in which they Tvere armed, ave 
have the following from Paes. “The elephapts in the same 
way are covered with caparison of velvet and gold with 
fringes, and rich cloths of many colours, and vrith bells so 
that the earth resounds; and on their heads are painted 
faces of giants and other kinds of great beasts. On the 
back of each one of them are three or four men, dressed 
in their quilted tunics, and armed with shields and javelins, 
and they are arrayed as if for a forary’’,'’ 

This number of men carried by an elephant which 
Paes gives agrees with that given by Faria y Sousa, 
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^ Sewellv Fon 275/276, n. (2), 277. Sewell on p. 276, n 

(2) refers to the description of the dreSvS of the Hindu cavalry by Barros. 
For a description of the liorse * during festival times, see ibid,, p. 377 
in/nr Volume H, -Chap. IX. Festivals, Games and Amusements. 

® Elliot, Hist, of ^ndia^ IV, pp. loS, op. clt, ; Major, India, p. 27, 
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‘:;i he ; War-eiepiiants ,gc> , with their {ca.iuiwsj ; 

from which four men fight on eac^ eide’of them, and the 
elephants arc completely clothedy and cM’ ttiejr tusks they 
have knives fastened, much ground ah^ $harpened, >vh 
which they do great harm”.* * Varthema tells Us, however, 
that in the very large and strong wooden box carried each 
on side of the elephant, there were in all seven persons, 
among whom was included tlie elephant driver. 'I'he 
description of a war-elephant given by Varthema has 
already been cited.*' 


IV CAMELS 

These formed a regular division of the Vijayanagara 
army. But we have very meagre notices of the camels 
either in literature or in the accounts of foreign travellers. 
Vijayanagara, according to tradition, as we have narrated, 
commanded a force of 10,600 camels, which was in charge 
of Nagama Nayaka.* Varthema’s reraarLs about the dro¬ 
medaries which run with great swiftness, liave already been 
noticed. The Rmna Ruja Charitre, we may add, gives the 
number of camels on the battlefield of Rakshasa-Tahgarii 
as i,874,4a9.'‘ 

V BULLS 

About the contingent of bulls too very little can be 
gathered from reliable sources. The Bakhair of Rama Ruja 
gives an incredible number of bulls in the army: 9,876, 
543,210,000 1 We do not know vvhether this formidable 
figure is in any way trustworthy. While describing the 
conque.sts of Kanthirava Narasa Odeyar, who ‘‘conquered 
Denaikancotta (Danayakanakofta) Sattimungal (Satyainah- 
galarii^ and other places,” Wilks in his Sketches stiys that 
‘‘Nagana Naid, described to be the head of the bullock 
department of Acheta Deva Rayeei of Vijeyanuggur, found¬ 
ed the dynasty of the Naieks of Madura about tlie year 
^532, with the aid. of a colony of Telingas, which seems to 


* Sewell, For, Emp., p. 328* 

* Vart}^ma, Jones, p* 126; Temple, p. 51. Cf. The description of the 
war elfiphantfe given by Nikitin, Major, India, p.-12; Sewell, ibid., p. 104. 

* Taylor, O.H. MSS., 11 , p. i, op. cit. 

* Macfe. ColL 
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been planted in that countr}'" soaietime before by the 


gyvernnicnt of Vijeyanuggur”.* jNuniz, as we shall see, 
speaks of sumpter-miiles and a&ses, and of great numbers 
' of oxen which carried all the supplies of the camp.“ 




VI ARTILLERY 


Unlike the two foregoing parts of the Vijayanagara 
army, thei last division which was made up pf artillery has 
t'gured in the writings of foreign travellers as well as in- 
indigenous records. Firishtah,* * while describing the cam- ? 
paign of A.i>. 1368 and the complete failure of the Hindus 
against the Muhammadans, writes thus: “According to the . 
Tohful OGs-Sulateen, two thousand elephants, three hundred 
gun-carriages, and battering rams, seven hundred Arabian 
horses and a sing’hasun set with jewels, were included in- 
, the booty of the King—^11 other articles were left to the 
ollicers and soldiers”.' 

who accepts the veracity -of the above 


narrative,'^ comments thus on the passage: “If any 


reliance is to be placed on Molla Dawood Bidury, the 
author of Tohfut-oos-Sulateen, guns were used at this time 
by the Hindoos; and in a subsequent passage, it is remarked 
that the Mahomedans used them for the first time during 
• the next campaign. But I am dispc>sed to doubt the vali¬ 
dity of both these statements, b rom the latter passage 
it seems possible, indeed, that the Mahomedans might 
have procured guns from the West in 1368, because they 
are said to have been used eighteen years previously by 
Edward HI at the battle of Cressy, thougii it is very im- 
; probable; and Ferishta, in stating it to be the first time 
the Mahomedans employed them, also observes, that 
'Toorks and Europeans, skilled in gunnery, worked the 
artillery. That guns were in common use before the arrival 
of the Portuguese in India, in 1498, seems certain from the 
mentioned made of them by Faria-y-Sousa, who represents 
the Moorish vessels in India, in 1502, bearing down upon 
the vessel of Peter de Ataide, called the ‘St. Peter, into 
wiiorn she passed her shot, and then made away* and was 
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0 ed and taken off the hayypt CananorC’ . . .* * Fa^^ 
50 usaj who accompanied the early l-'ortugiiese in India, 

- writes in chap, ix., p. 99. ibid. : ‘The Moors of Sumatra,' 
Malacca, and the Mojuccoes (by which last appeliavipii he 
' means those princes bearing the title of Mooik, that is, the 
several princes of the Deccan) were w^ell disciplined, and 
much better stored with artillery than we that attacked 
them, A.i>. 1506’. .'All these circumstances, however, do not 
lead to the conclusion that the Hindoos had guns before 
I they were introduced from the West by the Mahomedans, 
Iwho adopted their use from Europe”.^, ' 

(Ihere are reasons to doubt the Soundness of the con- 
ci^ 4 i 0 n arrived' at by Briggs. According to Firishtah^ 
whfj' continue.s the description of the campaign of A.D.136S, 
“Mahomed Shah, by the advice of Khan Mahomed, did 
not lay siege to Adony, but collecting a train pif urtilery 
which had never till then been employed by the faithful in 
- the Deccan, he gave the comniand to Mookurrib Khan, son 
of Sufdar Khan Seestany, attaching to him a number of 
Toorks and Europeans acquainted, with the art of gun- 
. nery’’.® The Muhammadans, therefore, made use of 
artillery in a.d. 1368. The statement of Faria'y Sousa 
refers to the year a.d. 1502, One may question whether 
the assertion of the Portuguese historian can be made to 
disprove the statement of Firishtah. Without entering 
minutely into the question, we mdy note in passing, that 
mention is made in the Sukraniti of gunpowder, and 
gunners.'^ . ■ ' 

'But this does not certainly prove that the Vijaya- 
nagara monarclis used guns in or about aVd. 1368. It is 
the inscriptions which enlighten us on this point.- That 
the author of the 2'ofe/Mi-ttS-Stt/attn was not far wrong irt 
stating that in or abput A.D, 1368 the Hindus had guris 
can be gathered fronr a record dated a.d. 1388 which con¬ 
tains the earliest reference to firearms in Vijayanagara 
history. The inseriptiom narrates that on the death of the 
match-lock man (kovikdra) Devayya Nayaka, son of Chik- 
kagonda of.Muttuguppe, by snake-bite, his wife.Muddana 






^ Faria y Sousa, Asia Port, I, p- 58. 
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^ /performed ,j:a/iag-ama«i0./ There is another inscription, 
probably of the tioies Ot Diva' TLaya II which mentions 
gunpowder in unmistakable terms. It relates that on 
‘’Eiiva-Malaga driving along an elephant for the city ele-, 
phant of tlie Male-rayya-r-the jvlahd-p^rabhu BayichU 
Gauda, who was supplying gunpowder to the Nadahgirn 
nad i^ja {nudangimuitx nijaaa Irdjanaj maddin sevaynii),: 

. . . slew some powenul enemies and went to svarga".'^ 
It is quite likely, therefore, that somewhere between the 
years a.d. 1360 and 1420, the Hindus might have borrowed 
the idea of using guns from the Muhammadans, whose ‘ 
acquaintance with cannon in about a.d. 1420 is confirmed 
by Nicolo dei Conti. This traveller says : “The' natives of 
central India make use of balistae, and those machines 
w'hich we call bombardas, also other warlike implements 
adapted for besieging cities”.” There is nothing, improbable 
in the Hindus of southern India having imitated the 
Muhammadans in this respect prior to a.d. 1420, especially 
when we remember that these people were brought to¬ 
gether more often on the battlefield than on platforms of 
peace and mutual goodwill. 

We have already mentioned the number of cannon used 
in the great battle of Rakshasa-Tangadi. The total, ac¬ 
cording to the Bakhair, was 2,667. Nuniz merely says 
that “Several canngn were also taken” during the Raichur 
campaign.* The chariots mentioned in the Bakhair were 
evidently carriages on which the cannon were transported. 
If they had used chariots as an independent unit of the 
army, foreign travellers could not have failed to notice them. 


^ B,C./ VIII, Sb. 433, p. 81; P. 11, p. The date of the record is 
S^aka 1310, Vibhava Samvatsara = A.D. 1388. Swamikannu, Ind, .Eph., IV, 
p, 378, There is no other means of verifying the elate. 

^ E,C,, VIII, Sa; 68, p. 104. P. u, p. 282, The date is given as 
saka-varushada sdvitada fnunnui elpatta miit samvat vistarada-abda^ 
Durmatiyd Ashd 4 a-mdsa Sudha Pd 4 y(i- In the Romanized version we have 
Sanivatsarad abdcida, p. 197. This epigraph contains some chronological 
difficulties. The name of the king is given as Immadi Deva Rfiya MaliSrSya 
(a.d. 1446-67), the son of Deva R§ya 11 . The record may have been assigned 
to the times of In%ma(;li Deva Raya II, but the cyclic year Durmati agrees with 
Sfaka 1363 and not with 8aka 1373, the cyclic year of which was Prajotpatti, 
S^aka 1363 Durmati, Ashada-masa Su. PatJyassA.D. 1441, June, Monday the 
19th (?). Swamikannu, ibid,, V., p. 84. In the absence of more reliable 
data, the suggestion of Rice is followed here. B.A.S. 

* Major, India, p- 31 ; Sewell, Bmp,, p. 86. These machines 

mentioned by Conti were evidently the satatnals and the hattarnala mentioned 
in the Rama Raja Charitre, ^ , 

* Sewell, ibid., p. 328. 
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;' :-''WTthc«jt, dw)feltiiii;i''at, the detail^ 

.. .depa'rttttejE^ av g^tveh in Arlhadastra and 

pb'Serve ^hat the idea of entrusdng the Ghar^-dp '^l* 
to the gate''Of,a cdthmandeMaichief mMed ^ 

0r da^nayakctf 'w^ borrowed by the Vijayalja^irii''' 
'^a»iC|aKC_he f^ni , their predecessors, the rulers of y‘\ 

vt^^u/ Under these the office of a darindyaka sometjrtle§ .4 
ct^lbint^ in Jitself the fuftctioris pertaining to'the civil js^d ;v 
; ■militaryi'.Mep^rhentS:* -This; is :■., evident from the- designatiput.^,; '.jA 
of MdHa^:r^hdna^;f.S0'i>uditiyiiry;:S^ Hiriyd Udddm^i,'.//^'' 

‘vadd (periya ^padkivala in i{|?ami)) Sokkimayya (B 61 fima;yj^-?/ij 
ini :A.iO!. 11 . 55 *^ They wei^'sometimes .also .given the 
samantd^hipuii wlwin theywere placed ovesr the 
diiefs. iBut the rqiiitary designation generasljy remained ias' / 
simdiiipati later timesj^ith^^^y > 

dakiv^yi. The life-guards, as we might term thdiii, , 

called garudas under the Hoysal^. The general Chdfci- ■■ 
raaj'ya (Bdkiirimayya) claimed to be Bitti Deya’s (Vishnu- 
vardhana’s) Garuda. The Prince Lakshmana was Ballala 
Deva’s Garuda.* 

The military department under Vijayanagara was called 
iamirtc/wra.'’ The' royal grant of a rent-free agrahdra in 
the villages of Hosakoje, otherwise called Krish iiiasarnudra, 
and^ tiaurapura in- Fandya-nad, in a.d. 1551, was caused to ’ 
.written on stone: by Lakshmatja Bhatta of the kandd~ ’* ’ 
cfeEra as a-perpetual service (sadd se.ve).'^ 


; B. .Organization 

(i) The Commander-in-chief 

’Ahdur Ra;;zaq is the earliest foreign traveller'who gives 
us the official designation of the commander-in-chief of the 


*■ Mack, CoU. 

> AHhasdstra, Bk:, Ch, II, pp. 398-40^ ; Sukraniti, IV, vii, pp. 216-7; 

, Sarkar/ Pos- Back., II, P. 1 , p. 114. 

■ X, 9, p. 136; E,Ci\ P.L, V, Hn. 69, p. 21. 

^ pp. 170 - 1 . ■ 

* Rice, 3/v. WjSjk'Ii p. 473 . (ist- ed.); I, p. 579 (Hcv* ecL). 

;je:.c.. xi. jrp. ^*87. 
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yjiyanagara for^c^es. According tb him t!ie dandik (dan- 
ndyaka) was also;'the dtktf justia^^ “his residence lies • 
behind the palace of the king’W The Brahman danna- 
yaka, who returned to the capital after ravaging the | 
territory of Gulbarga, gave him “an assignment for 7,000 
jananis on the mint the very day of his arrival’This 
presupposes a harmonious working of the civil and military 
departments about which unfortunately nothing can be' 
gathered. 

VVe are again unable to ascertain the powers of the 
danddmyaka. From Chennamaraju’s Chdruchandrbdayi^ 
we learn something about the insignia of a Vijayanagara 
general. ’Abdur Razzaq’s information regarding this 
point is interesting, but the seven coloured umbrellas, 
the mace-bearers and the penegyrists^ are all associated 
with a court of law rather than with the office of a general. 
Chenmimaraju, however, tells us that the following were 
the insignia of a general: a triumphal banner of Garuda- 
Narayana, a <;ostly red cloth with golden flowers worked • 
upon it, a turdyi or tiara, an elephant, a costly horse, a 
necklace called vlra malahdrt, a sciuare-piece pendant on 
the breast known as tdlichaii^kattu (?)/ pearl-bangles, an 
anklet called gandapemUiram, and a sword ornatnented. 
with a tassel at the hilt/ , • . 
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(ii) Minor Officials 


The dan^ayafea may have had und6r him the «4yafeai; 
(or chiefs who held nflyaii&ars) mentioned elsewhere.^ But 
about the details of the military department nothing can 
be gathered from the epigraphical records. Foreign travel¬ 
lers, on the other hand, enlighten us on the subject. Paes 
tells us the following: “In this city the king held another 
review of the troops of his guard, and he distributed pay 
to all because it was the beginning of the year, and it is 
their custom to pay salaries year by year. An inspection 
is held by the officers of his house, and they write down 


1 




^ Elliot, Hist, of India, IV, p, 108; Sewell, For. Emp,, p. 91. 

^ KlUot, ibid., p. 122. 

, * * Ibid,, p, 168. 

* Charuchandrodaya. The Sources, p. 242, The ornament called 
. Gandapenjdra .was in great fashion under the Hoysalas* See Vil, 

of A,D. 1039, p. 109; Sk. 138 of 1194, p. Sk. 95 of A.p. 1215, 

pp. 61-2. Of. Gat}(iape\i 4 aYa with dakshinapet^detra, XII, Gb. 58. 
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ame of each one,,, and thC'marks tkak he has on 
kce Of body. There are men of the''^uard who have a 
thousand pardaos pay, and others eight hundred, otiiers 
.six hundred ^nd more, and a little more or less; there is 
a dili'erence, and also a difference in the persons. Some 
men of them who are of higher rank than others have two 
horses or, three, and others have no more than one. These 
troops have their captains, and each captain goes with ^ 
his guard to mount guard at the palace according to order ? 
and custom; the king has in his guard live hundred horse, 
and these watch outside the palace armed with their 
weapons. There are two watches inside, and people with ; 
sivbrds and shields”.* 

The evidence of Nunjz cannot be made to ro;concile with 
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that of Paes as regards the number of the king’s guard 
Thus writes Nuniz in his Chronicle : When the King 


rides out there go with him usually two hundred horseraeti 
of his guard whom he pays, and a hundred elephants, and 
this in addition to the captains, forty or fifty in number, 
who, are always in attendance wdth their soldiers.. Pie takes * 
with him two thousand men with shields, all men of good 
position, ranged in order on the flanks, and In front goes 
the chief rtlcflifi with about thirty horsemen haying canes 
in their hands like porters ; the chief a/cafd bears a diflerent 
\vand; he who is now chief aicatd of this King is called 
Chinapanaique. Behind with the rearguard gbes the 
Master of the Plorse with two hundred horsemen, and be¬ 
hind the cavalry go a hundred elepliants, and on their backs 
ride men of higli estate. He has in front of him twelve 
destriers, saddled, and in front of these horses go five ele- 
phants, specially for the King’s person, and in front oft' i,- 
these elephants go about five-and-twenty borsemen with 
banners in their hands, and with drums and trumpets and 
other music playing so loudly that you can hear nothing. 
Before these goes a great drum carried by men at the 
sides, and they go now and then striking it; the sound of 
this is heard a long distance off ; and this drum they call 
pic/ta. After the King has mounted* he counts the two 
hundred horsemen and the hundred elephants and the 
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' Sewell, For. Emp., pp. 283. We have seen that, according to Barbosa,' 
before admitting recruH's Into service> tbe Government entered their names’ 
in books after noting all the marks on their bodies* What Paes relates 
refers to an annual review and the same procedure is repeated obviously 
with the idea of checking earlier reports. B.A.S, 
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nth day of th<^'fc|jl!fiyaI’‘'M Na'^htatri>p|.yis’informed by 
a goddess to select a sword from ,the armoilty of the king 

Hp nffpred hif ;,ih kintr: **nmvtHpW h/^ mtfrht 
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He offered his services c6 the ting, “provided he might have 
a suitable sword, to be selected from the number of swords 
kept in a chest in the king’s armoury” at Penugonda.* 
The provincial rulers too imd their own arraouries. The 
location of the armoury of Tirumala Nayaka is thus given 
in' the same? work ; “To the north of that (i.e., a pointed 
dome) is the place for captive kings^ in it there are many 
guns and arms”.® 
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■ ;p, ^ , .R;'' (iv) Military Accounts 

■ From the obstirvations of foreign travellers cited above, 
it is clear that the , soldiers w'.ere paid by the Government. 

Tise system of giving pay to soldiers is very ancient. Kau- ,|' 

tilya enjoins thus : “That array which is vast and is corn- ^ 

posed of various kinds of men and is so enthusiastic as to 
rise even without provision or wages for plunder. ... is 
(to be considered as) a compact body of vast power”.* * In 
the detailed enumeration of \vages given by SukrachErya, i 

provisioti is made for the payment of salary even to the ‘ j 

deceased servants of the king.* It is Obvious, therefore 
that long before the thirteenth or fourteenth century, the 
st^stem ■of paying .soldiers was already in vogue. 

The Persian ambassador fells us that “the receive 

their pay every four months, and no one has an assignment 
granted to him upon the revenues of the provinces”," Ar- 
cording to ’Abdur Razzaq, therefore, the military organi- 
zation was thoroughly centralized. But the Portuguese ■% 

travellers do not agree with him as regards the time when J 
the soldiers received their pay, although all of them admit 
that the .State di-sbursed .salaries to its soldiers. In a pa.s- 
sage already cited above, Paes informs us that it was their 
cu-stom to pay .salaries year by year.* In another connection 
he tells us: “Each of these captains labours to turn out the 
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be.st troops he can get because he pay<r them their .salaries 
. . Perhaps the rulers of Vijayanagara might have 




' Taylor, O.H. MSS, IL, p. 7* 

^ Ibid., II., p. 157* 

® Arthaitistra, Bk. IX, Ch 11 , 344, p. 400 
‘ Su'kramti, 11,, H. 789-831, pp. 98-9. 

® Eltiot, Hist, of India, IV^ p, 109^ ■ 

* Sewell, For. p. 283, op. cif 

^ Ibid., p. 
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tnfroduced ai reform a'fe resrard:^ the time 6f the disbursement 


of the salaries tb the soldiers, after the days of Deva Raya 
II. But it is certain that, as Barbosa narrates, they had, 
pay books on which the names of the soldiers with all 
necessary details, remained enrolled.^ 

The feudatories too had a system of military accounts. 
We infer this from the term sendpatya-kanakku found in 
the inscriptions of the Paridlyas of the south. A transaction 
wa.s made in S'aka 1475 (a.d. 1553-4) efl'ecting the transfer 
of the tax-free gift of an unclaimed land and house originally 
given to a person for looking after the military accounts 
(^.endfatya-kanakku) in the times of Jatilavarman Kula" 
sekhara Deva.^ At the iirstance of Prince Alagan 
Pernmal Ativiraraman, in S'aka 1479 (a.d. 1557 '^) tinder the 
.same Pandyan ruler, lands were granted to Ekanarayana 
Tihalta of Vangipuram, as a permanent holding for writing 
the military accounts.® 


Section 4. Reforms 






Firishtah is our only authority on the subject of the 
reforms introduced by Deva Raya 11 . ''About this time 
(a.d. t437-<S ?) Dew Ray of Beejanuggur summoned a 

council of his nobility and principal bramins; observing to 
them, that as his country (the Carnatic) in extent, population, 
and revenue, far exceeded that of the house of Bahmuny, 
and also as his army was more numerous, he requested them 
to point out the cau.se of the .siicces,ses, of the Mahom- 
medans, and of his being reduced to pay them tribute. 
Some said, that the Almighty had decreed to them a 
superiority over the Hindoos for thirty thousand years, a 
circum.stance which was foretold in their own writings; that 
it was on this account, therefore, the Hindoos were generally 
subdued by them. Others said, that the .superiority of the 
Moslems aro.se out of two circum.stances; first that their 
horses were stronger, and able to endure more fatigue than 
the weak animals of the Carnatic: secondly, that a great 
body of excellent archers was always maintained in pay by 
the kings of the house of Bahrnuny, of whom the Ray 
had but few in his army. 
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"Dew Ray, upon tips gave orders ^ enlist''M’Jsulrnans 
in iiis service, allotting''to . them estates, and erecting a 
mosque for their use in dhe city of Beejanuggur. He also 
qornmanded that no one should molest thenj, in the exercise 
" of their religion, and, moreover, he ordered a Koran to be 
placed before his throne on a rich desk, so that the faithful 
might perform'the cerel^fony of-obeisance in his presence 
without sinning against their laws/ He also made all the i 
Hindoo soldiers learn the art of archery ; to which both he i ii; 
and bis odicers so applied themselves, that he could soon 
muster two thousand Maliomedans, sixty thousand Hindoos 
well skilled ih archery, besides eighty thousand cavalry, 
and* two hundred thousand infantry, armed in the usual 
manner with pikes and lances”.^ 

I We may be allowed to mention here the reforms intro- 
, duced by Muhammad Shah Bahmani II in about a.d. 1477. 

This ruler abolished the old custom of allowing forts in 
each provinotr in the hands of the governor, or turufdar, 
who appointed his own soldiers; ancl replaced it by a new . 
measure by which only one fortress was left in the hands 
of the governor, while all the others w'ere directly con- 
, trolled by the officers of the king. These were distinctly 
appointed by the ruler, and paid from headquarters.*,; ' 
Firishtah continues thus : “The mode of paying* the army 
, was also altered; formerly jhe officers of five hundred men y.‘ 
had one lac of hoons pen anntim; of a thousand, two lacs,' ' 
whether payable in cash dr in jageer assignment* vKhwaja 
Mahmood, after the entire cbnque.st of Tulingana, in order 
to conciliate the army, increased the pay of an officer of ; 
five h undred to one lac and twentv-hve thousand hoohs, ■ 

and an officer of a thousand to two laes and fifty (hou.sand. q 

fn the jageer assignments it was understood, if the revenues' |||| 
fell short of the estimate even by one boon, the balance was ' 
payable out of the royal treasury: at the^.same time, if the . ’ 
officers kf^pt one soldier less than the complement, a sum^ 
equal to his pay was deducted from the allowances. By 
these exceHent rules order every'where prevailed, the govern*- .; v 
ment acquired strength and justice ^vas done to all parties; 
but this rigid Scrutiny gave offence to many ambitious 
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' Cf. Rama RajaV mefitsure' already described in Chapter VIU. See iv-1- 
Firishtah, The Rise. IM, pp, 78*9, ■ ‘ 

i'Vf ^ Firishtah, ibid.. IT, pp, 4^0-1, , *' . ’ 
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chiefs, who, in',jCon|e;quc'nifi?/' criu.Tiained hatred to the 
minister”/ ”, ’ - 

With the limited infortnation we have of Vijayanagara 
on this particular subject, we may now venpire to compare 
the Hindu and Muhammadan methods of maintaining 
soldiers, makirig due allowance for other things: 

In the first place, both the Hindu and Muhammadan 
governments appointed their own generals and officers over 
the large forts in their provinces. 

. Secondly, both of them assigned lands to those officers 
for the maintenance of their forces. The jagir assignments 
of the Bahmani government were similar to the rent-free 
lands or estates granted to the nayakas and the amara- 
ntiyakas of Vijayanagara. 

Thirdly, both the Hindu and Muhammadan governments 
paid their soldiers—-excepting those who were attached to 
the personal staff of the provincial rulers®—directly from 
headquarters. Firishtah’s remarks that the soldiers under 
Muhammad Shah Bahmani II, were paid from head¬ 
quarters, may be compared with the evidence of ’Abdtir 
Razzaq, who says, as we have already noticed, that the 
Vijayanagara soldiers received their salaiy from the capital. 

But there was some differenece between the two systems. 
The Bahmani government punished its officers who had 
failed to keep “one soldier less than the complement” 
by deducting an equal sum from the allowances ; the whole 
systerh proved beneficial, because everyv/here order pre¬ 
vailed. But the nobles entertained hatred to the minister. 
The Vijayanagara Government obviated the latter but 
secured the former advantage, according to the contemporary 
standards of efficiency. Instead of punishing the negligent 
nobles by deducting amounts from their pay, they substi¬ 
tuted, as Barbosa tells iis, a worse horse or an elephant for 
the one which the noble had failed to feed properly. This 
had the desired effect pf appealing to the better feeling of 
the officials, and of compelling them, without wounding 
their sense of ju.stice, to maintain efficient contingents^ of 
horses and elephants. We may observe in this connection 
that the statement of Paes that every captain tried to have 
the best troops by giving pay to them, sugge.sts that there 


’ The '^ 1 , j>p. 503-5. • ^ ^ t 

h ® Tht;Sft\ were the fjoldien, , wWft responsible tp their immediate 
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ave been hea}itf^-''' >iva!ry bctiv'leE ,ihe officers of tHe 
ninuu army in the Jo<1 tiei; of kiraishiag themselves with 
efficient troops. ' f* ; ' ' ® 

Before we. de.scribe a milirary review, we may note that 
roads were constructed for military purposes in the Hindu ’V 
Empire. The existence of military roads is proved by an 
inscription dated a.d. 1524 which mentions dartdtna-tidri 
and danda-mmga (military road)4 

gjv ^ ' /''"'.v' -"‘VV' vv/,"fllilH 

Section 5. A Review of Troops i \ y 


One notable feature of the militafy organization of the: 
Hindu Government was the annual review. This was held 
at the end of the great Mahiinavami festival. Paes writes 
thus : “When these days of festival are past, the king holds 
a review of all his forces, and the review is thus arranged. 
The king', commands to pitch his tent of Mecca velvet a 
full league from the city, at a place already fixed for that 
purpose; and in this tent they place the idoTin honour of 
which ail these fe.stivals are celebrated. From this tent to 
the king’s palace the captains range themselves with their 
troops and array, each one in his place according to his 
rank in the king’s hou.sehold. Thus the soldiers stand in 
line ; but it does not appear to you to be only one line but 
in some places two or three, one behind the other. Where 
there was a lake it was surrounded with troops, and where 
the road was narrow they were drawn up on the plain; and 
so on the slope of the hills and eminences, in such a way 
that you could see neither plain nor hill that w’as not entirely 
covered with troops. Those on foot stood in front of tho^ 
on horses, and the elephants behind the horses; in this 
array was, each captain with his troops. The captains who 
had their stations inside the city, .since the soldiers could 
not be drawn up to the flat roofs of the houses put up scaf- 
, foldings across the mouths of the streets to hold the troops, 
p in snch a way that all were full, both outside and in. . . 
The king leaves his palace riding on the horse of ^ 
have already told you, clothed in tfte’ ntany rich white 
cloths, I have mentioned, with two umbrellas of state all 
gilded and covered with crimson velvet, and with tlte jewels 
and adornments which they keep for the purpose of wearing 
" at such times: he who ever wears such jewels caja,tinder* 
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S^atia the-sort of things’ so great.V lord ‘would wear. Then 
'to see the grandeur of the fiob!e§ and metv of rank, I cannot .,=,| 
possibly desctibe it all, nor should 1 be believed if I tried ' ? 
to do so; then to see the horses and the armour that they 
wear, you would see them so covered witli metal plates 
that I have no words to express what I saw, and some hid , ;| 
from me the slight of others; and to try and tell of all I iv*;: 
saw is hopeless, for I went along w’ith my head so often ^ 
turned from one side to tbe.other that I was almost falling 
backwards off my horse'with my senses lost. The cost of 
it all is not so much to be, wondered at, as there is so 
much money in the land and the chiefs are so wealthy. . 

“ITiere went in front of the king many elephants with .ji 

their coverings and ornaments, as T have said; the king 'I 

had before him some twenty horses fully caparisoned and 
saddled, with embroideries of gold and precious stones, 
that showed off well the grandeur and state of their lord. 
Close to the king went a cage such as is serm at Lisbon on 
the day of the Gorpo de Dios festival, and it was gilded 
and very! large; it seemed to me to be made of copper or 
silver; it was carried by Sixteen men, eight on each side, 
besides others who took their turns, and in it is carried the 
idol of which I have already spoken. Thus accompanied 
the king passed along gazing at his soldiers, who gave 
great shouts and cries and Struck their shieWs; the horses 
neighed, the elephants screamed, so that it; seemed a,s if 
the citv would be overturned, the hills and valleys and all 
the ground trembled with the discharg"es of arms and mus- 
quef s: and to see the bombs and fire.-missiles over th*’ 
plainSv this was indeed wonderful. Truly it seemed as if 
the whole world were collected there. 

j ‘Tn this way it went on till the king arrived at the place 
where the tent w.is that I have already rnentioned, and he 
entered ^his and performed his usual ceremonies and 
prayers. You must not think that when the king passed 
tlae troops moved from their positions, on the contrary they 
stood motionless in their places till the king returned. As 
soon as the king had finished his ceremonies he again took 
horse and returned to the city in the same way he had 
come, the troops never wearying of their shouting; as soon 
as he passed by them they began to march. Then to see 
thosty who were on the hills, and slopes, and the descent of 
thmn with their shouts anc],, beating of shields and shaking 
of arrow# and bows that were wifhout count. Truly, I was 
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isol^^ried out with iliyself that it se^riied as if what I saw 
was a vision, and that 1 was in a dream. 7 'hen ttie troops 
began to march to their tents and pavilions in the plains, 
which were great in number; and all the captains accom¬ 
panied the king as far as the palace, and thence departed 
to rest theiruielves from their labour”.^ 

7 'he grand military pageant in the reign of Krishna 
Deva Raya the Great, as described by Paes, seems to have 
struck the foreign travellers with its orderliness and magni¬ 
ficence. One does not find a similar picture of the Emperor 
Achyuta from the pen of Nuniz; “And after these nine days 
are finished the Rao rides out and goes to hold a review of 
the troops of his captains, and he goes a length of two 
leagues between the armed men. At the end he dismounts 
and takes a bow in his hand and shoots three arrows, namely 
one for the Yadallcao (Adil Shah), and another for the King 
of Catanuiloco (Qutb Shiih of Golkonda), and yet another 
for the Portuguese; it was his custom to make war on the 
kingdom lying in the direction where the arrow reached 
furthest. After this is done the King returns home, and 


on that day he fasts and with him all the people of the 


land. 


il'i 






Now, we know that the Vijayanagara monarchs 


..S 


did not allow their discretion to be directed by their bows 
and arrows. Paes, who was also an eye-witness of the 
revieiv, does not mention this incident. But the fiction of 
the arrow must have been circulated among the foreigner!?, 
for Barbosa speaks Of it but on an altogether different 
occasion. We shall presently cite his evidence. For the 
present, we may note that the observations of Nuniz relating 




r 


to the arrows savour more of superstition rather than of 
personal observation. 

lipISi®')'' 'Section 6. Some Features of the'Army •; 

f'V Much can be gathered about this phase of their military 
' life from foreign travellers. We shall deal with the method 
by which the Hindus mustered their troops, pitched their 
camp, conducted their campaigns and concluded fieace. 

The very fact that the annual military review was held at S 
the close of the great Mahanavami festival, and that during 
; , its course the king examined the troops in company with , 
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ii»\ imag-e, which,was )obviotisly carried in a palanquin, 
suggests that the Vijayanagara monarchs attached some 
religious significance to their military manoeuvres, in the 
methods by which they summoned their arpiy we have a 
further proof of the same sentiments Barbosa tells us how 
the king went for war. “He then gives out in how many 
days from that time he will start, and this news runs througii 
the whole city and kingdom. Thence he goes forth at 
once and fixes his camping ground in the open country 
where he awaits the time fixed for his advance.^ When the 
time IS fulfilled he issues a proclamation [ordering that the 
whole city shall be at once set on fire, .saving the palaces, 
fortresses^ and temples, and those of certain lords which 
are not thatched and this he does in order]^ that all men 
shall attend with their wives and sons and households, all 
are ordered to go thither, for he says that men fight better 
if the}' have the responsibility of, wives arid , children and 
household goods on them’’.^ If wives and children, accord¬ 
ing to Barbosa, were also ordered to follow the soldiers, 
theny it is difficult to understand why the CJovernment should 
have included “numerous unmarried women’’—mentioned 
by the same traveller in the same passage—among the 
ciimp followers. 

The devoutness with which Krishtia Deva Raya the 
Great started on his campaign is thus described by 
Nuniz : ?'After the King had made his offerings and per¬ 
formed sacrifices tO- his idols, he left the city of Bisnaga 
with all his troops; and they marched in the following 
order’%* 

This must evidently have been after the customary con¬ 
sultation with the Brahmans and nobles who formed the 
King’s Council, Firishtah, W'hile narrating the events ot 
a great cainpaigm, which he assigns to the year A.d. 1366, 
relates that “The Raja, Krishpa Ray, on receiving the 
intelligence (of the movement of the Muhammadans) sum¬ 
moned the nobles of his court, and consulted on the best 
mode of opposing the Mahomedans”.* 

The Rayai-acfeafeamzt gives US an account of the military 
preparations of Krishna Deva Raya prior to the siege of 


VThis “ridiculous statement” is explained by Dames, Barbosa. L, p. 
.■asg, ' ■ 

lhid , 'l„ V- 225: Stanley, p. 97. 

, * Say\/e\UWot. Emp., p. .326.. *' ^ 

•* Firishtah, Briggs, Thf Rise, .II, p. 314; Sewell, ibid., pp. 35-7. , 
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*' and making' all the neces.sury preparations for the expedition 



with the assistance of the able minister Appaji (Saiuva 
Timma), the Emperor entertained all the Boya noble.s 
(Doras) and the. men of the eighteen Kappanas (iCarhpanas V 
provinces?) at a grand feast. He then ordered them to 
proceed to a distance of about three awadas (thirty miles) 
into the territories of the enemy, and gather from there 
men, cattle, sheep and goats, that they might not be 
available to the enemy, Leaving a company of horse to 
guard the city along 'with the minister .Saiuva Timma, 
and ordering all the people of the vmiyogams [executive 
he directed the war-drum to bp sounded, 
and then set out for the city.’ 

But there are other interesting aspects of this question, 
and theiSe relate to the manner in which the soldiers were 
stirred to action, and the activities of the poets and gen¬ 
erals during a campaign. Firishtah informs us that during 
the expedition of a.d. 1366, the king “commanded the 
brahmins to deliver every day to the troops discourses on the 
merit of slaughtering the Mahomedans, in order to excite 
the zeal of his soldiers. He encouraged the brahmins, also 
f,' to cirouse their indignation, and confirm their hatred of the 
enemy, by representing them as the destroyers of temples, 
and of the images of tlieir gods, and also as the slaughterers 

of COWS“.“ • ■ 

sjv. The fact of the king delivering a speech to the soldiers 
ify before nr during a campaign is also proved by what Nuniz 
i'C says about one of the early kings of Vijayanagara. He 
describes the war which the king of Nagundy (AnegundO 
<f-; waged with the king of Delhi. “Then the King of Bisnaga, 
seeing the determination of the soldiers of the King of 
Delly that they would never leave the place without making 
an end of tho.se whom he had with him in the fortress, 
made a speech to them all, laying before them the destruc¬ 
tion that the King of the troops of Dely had caused in his 
own kingdoms; and how, not content with that, he had 
besieged this fortress, so that now there was nothing f<:.r 
them to look to but death, since already there was no water 
in the fortress nor anything left to eat. And (he said) that 
. „ of the fifty thousand men who had been in the city of 
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true friighds, and he begged of them that they would hold|j 
fast in death to the loyalty which they had borne him in i 
their lives; for he hoped that day to give battle to the King 
of Delly. Then he said that already there remained to him 
of his kingdom and lordship nothing but that fortress and 
the people that were in it, and so he asked them to arm 
themselves and die with him in battle, giving their lives 
to the enemy who had deprived them of ail their lands. 

-‘All of them were very content and glad a( this, and 
in a short space were alt armed; and after they were so the 
King made them another speech, saying, ‘Before we Join 
battle we have to wage another war with our sons and 
daughters and wives, for it will not be good that we should 
allow tliem to be taken for the use of our enemies’.”* 

Nuniz writes about a king whom he had never seen and !, 
about whom even the people of Vijayanagara could have 
had but dim recollection. Nevertheless on the evidence of 
Firishtah, who speaks of the events of A. o. 1366, one may 
be inclined to give some credit to the observations of Nuniz. 
On the strength of these two witnesses, it is not improbable 
that the Regent, as is related in the Bakhair,^ may have 
delivered a speech to his soldiers on the battlelield of , 
Ra ksh asa-Ta ngatJ i. 

This method of infusing courage into the heart of the 
soldiers was not an invention of the Vijayanagara monarchs. 
Kautilya has laid down the following rules as regards the 
encouragement that was to be given to the an'ny :“As to 
an open fight or fair fight, a virtuous king should cal! his 
army together, and, specifying the place and time of battle, 
address them thus : ‘I am a paid servant like yourselves; 
this country is to be enjoyed (by me) together with you ; 
you have to strike the enemy specified by me’. His minister 
and priest .should encourage die arrhy by saying thus: ‘It 
is declared in the Vedas that the goal which is reached by 
sacrificers, after performing the final ablutions, in sacrifices 
in which the priests have been duly paid for, is the very 
goal which brave men are destined to attain’.”^ 

From the Muhammadan standpoint the Brahmans ap¬ 
pealed to the baser instincts of the soldiers, confirming the 
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of the latter for Mithe Qoeray by depiotiri^' them 93 
~destroyers of temples, images, and cows. But ^aecordirig 
to the ancient Hindu lawgiver, the Brahmans in Vijaya- 
nagara were only doing what wjis laudable, since Manii 
had decreed that they should instigate the soldiers by laying 
stress on the supreme need of self-saciilice for the sake of 
the Brahmans, cows and women. . For, according to him, 
“dying without the expectation of a reward, for the sake 
of Bratnnans and of cows, or in the-defence of women and 
children, secures beatitude’’ to the soldiers/ Those wtio 
delivered speeches to the army in Vijayanagara times must 
also have been acquainted with the injunctions of Manu 
as regards the duties of Kshatriyas on the battlefield.^ 

The Rayavdchahcmiu says that when Krishna Deva 
Raya was ready to proceed against Kondavidu, tire court 
poets commemorated the event by composing two'trium¬ 
phal verses in honour of the king.* 

The third feature of the Vijayanagara army was the 
encouragement given to the soldiers by the king who pre¬ 
sented to them precious ornaments and bestowed on them 
the unique distinction of receiving betel leaf and nut at the 
royal bands. There is reason to suppose that this latter 
practice was the acknowledged mode of conferring on 
warriors and statesmen great honour in southern India. 
Before we' deal with, its political significance, we may note 
that on the eve of a great conflict, the king gave costly 
presents to the generals and soldiers. The Brahmans also 
came in for their share of the royal labour. :On the battle- 
iieldOf Rakshasa-Tahgadi, Rama Raja, according to the 
Bakhait, presented the Brahmans with 50,000 gold pieces 
as alms.. To the nobles the great Regent gave valuable 
jewels of stones, bracelets, necklaces, ear jewels, crowns, 
"caustodbhdram, culkeetoorayyes” and to the feudatories, 
the finest new cloths. The same honour was extended even 
to the jamadars who were presented with rich gifts.* We 
rhay assume that, the genqrous Regent, who cared to win 
the confidence of the jamadars, would not have passed over 
in silence the claims of the rank and file on that memorable 


occasion. 


' * Manu, X., 62, p.'4i6. But this, refers to those excluded from the 

Aryan community. 


, ^ Ibid,, yil ., 87-95, pp. 230-1. 

. » Rayavachakamu, The Sources, p. 122. See infra. 
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he traditional <:ustor# "of permitting soldiers and gen¬ 
erals to accept betel leaf at the royal hands was common 
in southern India since early times. It does not figure in 
the nor is it mentioned in the S;tikranUi, The 

author of the latter mentions the preparation and preserva¬ 
tion of betel among the One may venture tq suggest 

riiat this particular custom may have originated in the 
south. When victory hung in the balance, the commander 
called some noted chieftain to lead a forlorn hd{>e, and 
devote his life to gain the dayJ for such an 

enterprise was always represented as a great honour and 
the charge was confirmed with the presentation of betel leaf 
to tlie champion from the hand of his chief.* * Thus in 
•^.D. 1276 by order of Raraachandra Deya, the Yadava king, 
Timtna of SatuVaU with the betel bearets {hpdpadavaru 
sdkilitni) opposed the force of Kumara Bommarasa, stirred 
up the enemy, stopped their array* captured and slew them.' 
In the eieventh year of the same monarch (a.d. 1282) Bom¬ 
marasa’s son Tammiyarasa along with another chieftain laid 
siege to a fortress (probably Hosagun^a) and sending for 
■Ko^i Nay aka’s son, SoiidigaNayaka, honoured him with 
betel leaf^ and giving him an order, saying “Fight and 
ihelp in battle’\ On which, that able bodied Socjdiga, taking 
the betel leaf from the hand of his ruler, entered into tlie 
fight, pierced the horse and men, distinguished himself, 
and gained the world of gods.* 

This usage was by no means confined only to the. 
Yadavas of Devagiri, and their feudatories in the north o£ 
the Karnataka. Kofe Soffleya Nayaka was the ruler of 
Fafti Porabttchchapura (mod. Humacha, Nagar taluka) in 
A.D. 1290. He marched against Banki Nayaka and pitched 
his camp in Kanilache^ In tlie course of the siege, 
Soyya (he., the ruler Someya Nayaka) called Masur Jak- 
kaya’s son Bammeya Nayaka and “giving him betel leaf 
from his trivy (pariyalada vlleyava kodut int end am) and 
holding' him with his lotus hands, directed him in the full 
character of hero to conquer the hill fort”.’ Three years 
later (a.d. 1293) Kofi Nayaka, the ruler of Setu, sent for 
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^ YS'ufemnm, n, H. ^4; Sarkar, Pos. Bach., I, pp. 187^8. • 

* Rice, p. 171* ’ ' 

• VIII., Sa, 69-70, pp. 104-5. 

^ Ibid., Sa. 86, p. 107. Sa 8.4-5 same dale cvkkniJy refer to 

the same episode. 1 

Ibid., Nr. 33, p. t 33 -' ' , 













ayaka, and ordered him thus: “Recover the 
the da|avayi of the Yadava famify^ Parasurama Deva 
by • his servant Mojoru has impounded, and come’’, and 
giving him betel leal Said, “March with all your army”. 
I 3 ire Nayaka' hastened away with bis army, released the 
cows but fell in the fight with , the Yadava general Para.'iu- 
Yama'-Deva.P -jM'’:! 

i These instances prove that a great political significance 
was attached to the betel leaf in early times. It has no 
doubt played a conspicuous part in the social life of the 
people about which we shall relate in detail in a subsequent 
connection. In the political sphere top its importance was 
equally felt. Twenty-five people (named) of the Eighteen 
Kanipanas of the Araga-venthe, agreeing among tlierni- 
selves, in a.d. 1404 granted a vile or betel leaf to Yirajjpa 
Odeyar, the Viceroy of Araga, stating that since they were 
unable to plough all the land, (obviously in the village of 
Bondi, in Melubhagi of Maduvanka-nad), they gave it to 
the Viceroy for twenty-five hon to provide offerings for the 
god Kalinatha of the Mfdasthana of Araga, on the specific 
understanding that they had no further connection with 
that land of the Bondi village, having bestowed it, in the 
presence of witnesses, of their own free wilh“ 

Foreign travellers do'not tell us that the ancient custom 
of presenting generals with betel leaf prevailed in Vijaya- 
nagara. Their remarks are mainly confined to the import¬ 
ance of the betel leaf in the every day life of the ptiople. 
But the Rnyavachakamu narrates many events of the time 
of the great Krishna Deva Raya. During his northern 
campaign, he came to know, chiefly through his spies, the 
atrocities committed by the Muhammadans in his owm ter¬ 
ritory to the south of the Krishna. Summoning the chief 
of his (Imafa-nayakas, Pemmasanl Ramalinga, he told him 
about the Muhammadan advance to the south, and consult¬ 
ed him how best to act under the circumstances, d'he 
general Pemmasani Ramalinga said that it was no serious 
matter, and assured him that he could, if entrusted with the 
attack, march into the enemy’s camp and cut the ropes of 
jheir tents. He also gave other advice at which the Emper¬ 
or presented him with betel apd nut in token of his approval 
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t^maia&ani Ramaiinga’s leading the attack.* * Fiom the 
fakhair we learn that on the>eve of the great battle, Riinia 
liaja caused immediately the arrears of the array and their 
pay to be disbursed accompanied with betel leaf.* 

Firisbtah narrates that one of the conditions imposed 
by Vijayanagara on Husain Nizam Shah I, in a.d. i 55 ^j 
was that he “should submit to pay Ramvaj a visit, and 
receive (betel leaf) from'his hands”. The Sultan 

canie to the Hindu court and gave the keys of Kaliyan to 
Rdma Raja, and said, T give them to you as a present*. 
Ramaraj immediately, sent them to Ally Adil Shah, and 
gave Hoossein Nizam Shah fan . . 
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SECTibN 7 . A Pictitie of the Hindu Camp 






! From the CAramcie of Nuniz w learn a great deal 
about the camp of the Hindu army. That traveller thus 
describes the manner in which Krishna Deva Raya the 
Great pitched his camp o.n the eve of the battle of Raichur: 
“The tent of the King was surrounded by a great hedge 
of thorns with only one entrance, and with a gate at. which 
stood his guards. Inside this hedge lodged the Brahman' 

^ wlio w'aslies him and has charge of the idol that he always 
carries about with him, and also other }>ersons who hold 
offices about the King’s penson, and eunuchs who are al¬ 
ways to be found in his chamber. And outside this circle 
all around are his guards, who w?atch all night at fixed 
spots; with this guard are quartered the officers of the 
household; and from thence to the front were all the other 
captains in their appointed posts, according as each one 
was entrusted and ordered. Outside of all these people, 
in a camp by themselves, were the scouts of vtiiom I have 
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; ^ * Rdyav(lchakamm.f The Sources, pp. 112, 119. . ; , 

Co\L» op. cit;' m 

* Firishtah, Briggs/jRivc, ^ 241-2, Sewell, For. Einp,, p, 196. 

The tradition of giving betei leaf to warriors was handed dowp irr later 
days. Read Lakshml$a, Jainiini Bhdrata, Smdht, 2, v,^ p. 24. (Sander¬ 
son). 

* This Brahman -who washes” the king may have been the same 

learned Brahman *Svho never married or ever touched a woman” mentioned 
in a later passage, P- 39 <>* was probably V’yasaraya, 

the well-known Macihva teacher. Nuniz is certainly wrong when he asserts, | 
that the Brahman washed the king. But this fiction, like the one relating 
to the great tetnpte cars, seems to have been' popular among foreigners. We 
«5haU sec that Paes also relates the same about the klng» B.A.S, 
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- ^ ^joken, whose duty it is to patrofall night llirougiv 
the camp and watch to see ii they can catch any spies. 
On the other side the washermen, (w'ho -are those that 
wash clothes!) were in a camp by themselves, and they 
were near to the place where they could best wash clothes. 

“All the camp was divided iuto regular streets. Each 
captain’s division has its market, wiiere you found all kinds 
of meat, such as sheep, goats, pigs, fowls, hares, partrid¬ 
ges and other birds, and this in great abundance ; so much 
so that it would seem as if you were in the city of Bisnaga. 
And you found many endless kinds of rice, grains, Indian- 
corn, vetches (minguof and other seeds that they eat. Be-- 
■sides these things, which are necessaries, thej^ had another 
(market) where you could find in great abundance every¬ 
thing that you wanted; for in these markets tljay sell 
things that in our parts are sold by professional hucksters. 

, There were craftsmen, also, working in their streets, so 
that you saw made there golden jewels and gewgaws, and 
you will find all kinds of rubies and diamonds and j^arls, 

,, , with every other kind of precious stone for riale. Fhere 
also v'ere to be seen sellers of cloths, and these were with¬ 
out number as that is a thing so many want, they being 
of cotton. There were also to be seen grass and straw in 
infinite abundance. I do ndt know^ who could describe it 
so as to be believed, so barren a country is this Radiol and 
so sandy. It is a mystery how there should be an abund¬ 
ance of everything therein. ' Any one can inmgine what 
grass and straw would be -required-each day for the con¬ 
sumption of thirty-two thousand four hundred horses, and 
five hundred and fifty-one elephants, to say nothing of the 
smnpter-mules and asses, and the great numbers of oxen 
which carry all the supplies and many other burdens, such 
as tents and other things. Indeed no one who did not 
I . understand the meaning of what he saw would ever dream, 
tliat a \yar was going on, but would think that he was in 
a prospeiOus city. Then to see the numbers of drums and 
trumpets, and other musical instruments that they use. 
When they strike up their music as sign that they are 
* about to give battle it would seem as if the heavens must 
fall ;. and if if happened that a bird came flying along at 
the time when they made such a terrific noise, it used to 
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through terror of not being able to get clear of 
and so thej^. would catcli it in their hands; princi- 
S|ISnp 4 ife, of which they caught many. ■>, 

I cease to speak more of this befcause I .should 
finish; and so I turn to tel! of the battle”.‘ 
'’■■''‘"'^;r,;i^hile de.scribing the camp followers, the same chro¬ 
nicler tells us that there were ‘‘washermen, w'ho are num¬ 
berless here—-they wash clothes”, twenty thousand public 
women, ‘‘some ten or twelve thousand men with water¬ 
skins” who go seeking water, and place themselves along 
the road to give water to those who have no one to bring 
it to them;” and some ‘‘fifty thousand men who are dike 
scouts”, who have to spy the country in front, and always 
keep tliat di.stance (i.e. of four leagues in front of all this 
multitude), and two thousand cavalry on their flanks.’^ 

On the basis of the observations of Nuniz one may 
venture to think that the following figures given in the 
Bakhair of Rama Raja may not be entirely wrong, al¬ 
though we may repeat, it would be interesting if independent 
evidence could be found to confirm them. The Bakhair 
contains the folloAving figures: 

Europeans ■ • 3454 

Harcarrahs 3454 

Mahal dais ••• 4594 

Chapdars 6486 

Ja.soods • • 4^89 

Sastries • 4864 

Masatjis 5786 

Mtirrakorras 4689 

Camel men • •• 4879 

Pooraneeks (Purariiks) ... 4687 

Taffa Joodes (Dancing 
girls) 5789 

Vabakas -• ?438 

Carpenters 4380 

Stonecutters • • 4376 

Saddle makers ... 3763 

Pallalgars • 3767 


p., pp. 332-4. Cf. With* the dexScription given by 
irata, Sandhh 4, v. 18. p. (Sanderson). Nuniz 
hixS notices of the extraordinai7 noise made by the 
B.A.S. 
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Gheelii^ajrs (Ch uekl^ ?) ; 

■ 3763 

Gadded^. 

4^ai 

Hookabtindars 

... 4597 

Charchubardar 

-• sm 

Dallbuf^r 

4976 

Callaries 

•• 4567 

Boyees (palanquin bearers) 

... 67fkj 

Booyas 

... 5476 

jPurlavanaras 

4897 

Baultas 

4579 

Shroffs 

3643 

Faums (?) 

3779 

Vidwans 

... 4867 

Kavisyaras 

- 5787 

Vinakars (Musicians) 

467 

Cahdy (Cahly) Tailadars 

579 

I'ellada Bhagavatas 

379 

ificers: 

Ironsmiths 

3736 

Goldsmiths 

3775 

Brassmiths 

3776 

The twelve classes of 

Artisans called “Balia- 

balottis” 

... 76.321 


Having^ thus formod some idea of the vastness and 
arrangement of die Hindu camp, we may now proceed to 
note a few more details about it. Nuni'/; tells us tlie manner 
in which the camp was supplied with the necessaries of life. 
“In this order, as I have stated, they left the city of Bisnaga, 
and with them a great numlxn' of merchants, besides many 
others who were already in advance with all supplies; so 
that wherever you may be you will at once find all yoti 
want. Every captain has his merchants who are compelled 
to give him all supplies requisite for all his people, and in 
the same way they carry all other necessaries”.* In the 
desGTiption of the actual camp at Raichijr which we have 
noted above, Nuniz says how the services of these mer¬ 
chants were called into requisition in order to turn “so bar¬ 
ren a country” into a prosperous city. 


' Mack, CoU, Some of the - however^ are /.indistinctly written 

in pencil. B.A.S. 

® Sewell, For. Emp,, pp- 
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It is interesting to inquire in this connection tvhether the 
Hindus had tents during a campaign. Paes, in the passage 
cited above, is positive about the tents and paviiions in 
the plains, which were great in number.^ Nuniz also 
spe<aks of the great number of oxen which carried all the 
supplies and many other burderis “such as tents and other 
things”.^ Then again he says: “According to the King’s 
custom, when he wishes to lie down and sleep, they make 
for him a hedge of brushwood and of thorns behind which 
his tent is pitched, which was done for him all along, this 
route. . But he contradicts this in a later passage thus : 
“. . . and when he (the king) takes the field, wherever he 
pitches his camp there they make for him houses of stone 
and clay, for he does not stay in a tent, and he always has 
these decorated with cloths’’.* * Barbosa speaks of the king 
pitching his tents and camp in the country.® 

One particular feature of the camp which struck the 
foreign witnesses as remarkable w'as the presence of the 
public women in the army. There is no denying the fact 
thar these formed an indispensable element in the Vijaya- 
nagara camp. Nuniz’s remarks are confirmed by the other 
Portuguese traveller Barbosa, who gives us the reason why 
they were taken to the front, with an account of the manner 
in whidh the monarchs started on their campaigns. “In 
order that these rnay not take to flight he directs large 
pay to be given to all; in the first place, to the enchanting 


■'■w 


single women, who are numerous, and who do not fight, but 




^ .Sowell, For. Emp., p. 279, op. cit. 

^ Ibid., p. 333, op. cit. ^ , 

* Ihid.r p. 329. ; 

T * Ibid., p. 370. See also iUd page where Nuniz speaks of a mosxjulto 
curtain and a house made of pieces of iron. One rnay que.stinn the validity of 
Nuniz not only on the strength of his own earlier assertion but on that 
of the fact that the Hindus*—who were in close relationship with the Muliam- 
rnadans on the battlefield from the later half of the thhteenth century—may 
Iia’ve borrowed the idea of the tents prior to the times of Kfishna Deva Raya 
the Great. Indeed, it st?enis? probable that even in earlier ages the Hindus of 
the .south were not ignorant of the use of tents. This can be inferred from 
the mention that is made in inscriptions of, javanike. Perumfila-mantri, 
the great minister of the Hoysala king Narasimha, according to a record 
dated a.d. 1284, acquired the title of javanike Ndrdyana, because in the 
presence of two contending armie.s he offered up the head of the brave Ratna- 
piiila to the J^ak-shmi Victory, ^ and seized his (R£itnapk\a*s) javanike. E.C., 
IV, Mg. 38, p. 122. See also E.C. Ill, TN. 27, p. 72. 

^ Barhosa, Stanley, p. 97. Dames does not mention it. I, p. 224. He 
translates the passage thus : Thence he goes forth at once and fixes his 
camping ground in the open country where he awaits the time fixed for his 
advance’*. 
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lovers fight for love of them very vigorously. An 
it is also said that many men come from all the other king¬ 
doms to the king’s camp for the love of these women^ 
amongst whom there are many bonourahte ones, great con¬ 
fidantes of the king, who ctime of great houses, and are 
very rich. Each one of them k(’eps seven or eight pretty 
waiting women, who are given to them by their mothers to 
bring them up, and put them in the court enrolled on the 
pay list. Thej" hold this service in great honour. . 
While Barbosa’s assertion that there were public women in 
the army only proves the remarks of the other travellers 
and of the Bakhair, it may be doubted whether entire 
reliance can be placed on him when he says that the great 
nobles allowed their ladies to join the army in their capa¬ 
city as public women * * 

We may read along with the above description of the 
Hindu camp that of the Muhammadans as recorded by 
Firishtah. While dealing with the campaign of a.d. 1366, 
he says that Muhammad Shah Bahmani I was compelled 
to take certain prec^iutions. “As it was common for 
bands of thieves to steal into the camp at night, and murder 
and maim men and horses, he commanded the elephants 
taken from the Raja (of Vijayanagara) to be sent to Kooi- 
burga, desiring the officers to return all their baggage to 
that place, except wliat was absolutely necessary. The 
artillery was placed round the camp, connected by strong 
ropes and chains; and regular patroles vvent the roundfj 
during the night’’.'' This insecurity which prevailed in the 
Muhammadan camp could also be observed so late as A.r>. 
1573, ’AH Xdil Shah after his victorious return from the 
battlefield of Rakshasa-Taiigadi. tried to subdue one *‘Veiap 
Rav”, the ruler of Bankapur. While the Sultan’s army was 
besieging the fortress, tlie Hindu chieftain “prevailed on 
some chiefs to join his son ; who acted with such vigour, 
that grain became scarce in the King’s camp, which was 
molested every night bv bands of roblmtrs and assassins, 
who did much execution”. The Hindu soldiers “entered 


Barhosa, Stfinley, pp. 97*8 . Dfimes, T, pp. 225“6. 

^ Faria y Sousa, Asia Port,., T, Pt, iti, p. 236, op. cit., may have follow¬ 
ed Nuni^ in his estimate of the courtez4ans who accompanied the Hindu army 
during the same siege of Raichur. See also Sewelh For. Etnp., p. 145, n. 
(i). For the posUirn occupied by the public women in Vij.ayanagara see 
infra Volume 11 , Chapter fV, Women. 

• Firishtah, Briggs, The Rise, 11 . p. 313. 








lie Tents at night and stabbed the soldiers (of the Sultan), 
while skieping, without meiey. Every night numbers were 
killed by them in this treacherous manner, and so great a 
dread and discontent prevailed among the troops, that they 
were near forcing the King (Adil Shah) to raise the siege. 
At length Moostufa Khan provided a remedy, both to ward 
off famine and to repel the nightly murderers. He detached 
the Bergy chiefs with six thousand horsfe against the enemy 
in the field, and stationed a chain of eight thousand foot 
round the camp every night’'.* 

The absence of such preventive measures in the Hindu 
camp notwithstanding the vast numbers ol camp followers, 
in the accounts of the foreign eye-witnesses, suggests that 
it was nioie efficiently organized according to the stand¬ 
ards of the age. But we may remark at the same time 
that the Hindus could be as indifferent to the needs of the 
hour as the Muhammadans were inefficient to guard their 
camp. The following sad plight which befell Deva Raya 
is related by Firishtah. “Lody Khan, Adam Khan, and 
Dilawar Khan (a.d. 1422) marched during the night, and 
fording the river- at a distance, reached the environs of 
the enemy’s camp at day-light. The Ray was then sleep¬ 
ing, attended only by a few persons, in a garden, close 
to which was a thick plantation of sugar-cane. A hociy of 
the Mahomedans entered the garden for plunder, and Dew 
Ray, being alarmed, fled, almost naked as he was, into the 
sugar-cane plantation. Here he was found by the soldiers, 
who taking him for a villager, loaded him with a bundle 
of canes, and obliged him to run with if before them. 
Dew Ray, perceiving he was undiscovered, took up the 
burden readily, hoping that he should be released when he 
reached the enemy’s camp, or be able to effect his escape. 

“They had not gone far when an alarm spread througfi 
the camp of the Hindoos, that Ahmud Shah (the Bahmani 
Sultan) had crossed the river, and that the Ray was miss¬ 
ing. The King entered the lines without opposition; and 
the soldiers who had taken Devv Ray, hoping to obtain 
more valuable plunder than sugar-cane, hastened to join 
their comrades, leaving him to shift for himself. Dew Ray 
fled, unnoticed, and about noon came up with some of his 
officers, by whom he was recognised, and received with 
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joy”. His army began to ce^assume some kind of 
' but- he was compelled to fall back on Vijayana^ara.’ 


B|;;;|}ECTfbN „8. How fi^(^paign^'‘'}iKT(^^Cpmlucted 
^ Battle Array -"-il-lv'; 


»s 


, We may now turn to the arrangement of tjoops on the 
field arid the method in which the Hindus cormnenced their 
campaigns. The details regarding these are unfortunately 
not numerous. Kautilya has minute regulations about the 
arrangement of troops in respect of wings, flanks, and front. 
According to him ‘‘the array in which the front is occupied 
by elephants, the flanks by chariots, and the wings by 
horses, is an array which can break the centre of the 
enemy’s army”. The general distribution of the units in 
the front and flanks is as follows : “ An' array of elephants 
may also be made : the front by such elephants as are 
trained for war; the flanks by such as are trained for 
riding; and the wings by rogue elephants. In the array 
of horses, the front by horses with mail armour ; and the 
'flanks and wings by horses without armour, In an 
array of infantry, men dressed in mail armour in front, 
archers in the rear, and men without armour on the wings, 
or horses on the wings, elephants on the flanks* and cha¬ 
riots in front . . That this was by no means the only' 
order to be followed is clear in the next sentence which 
says that ‘‘other changes may also be made so as to oppose 
the enemy’s army successfully”,* I'hen Kautilya de,scribes' 
the different arrays—-those formed like a staff," a snake,'a 
circle, or in detached order. Each of these is dealt with in 
detail.’’ 


Firishtah, The Rist% II, pp. 401-2. There are two considera¬ 

tions against this story. We know from tfie account of Nuni/' that great 
precautions were taken by the Vijayanagata king to guard his camp day,„afid 
night. This must also have been observed in the days of Deva Raya. 7 t is 
difficLilt, therefore, to believe that that rulcT could have lost himself without^ 
the knowledge of his body guard. Further, U seems incredible that the rnler . 
.should have pitched his camp near a sugar-cane plantation which, as is 
well ^ known, is always a marshy ground, W^e may also remember (ho 
glo’?/ing account of the personality of Deya Raya II, as giv:m by ‘Abdur 
Ra^zaq (Elliot, Hist. 61 India, I\h p. 113), to realize the impossibility 
of the Hindu ruler being mistaken for a common villager. Nevertheless the 
episode ns narrated by Firbhtah illustrates ono of the’defects of the Hindu 
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camp. B.A.S. 




^ Arthatids/ra, Bk. Ch. V 373, pp. 431-2. See also pp. 430-1. 
Ibid., Bk. X, Ch. yi, pp. 433*6. 
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autilya makes provision only for four divisions of the 
army; the Vijayanagara rulers, as we have observed, super¬ 
seded the limits of the ancient times. Evidently with the 
increased number of parts they could only be . guided by a 
writer like S'ukracharya, who had taken the later improve¬ 
ments and additions into consideration. S’ukra deals w'ith 
the shakata (cart-like), makara (crocodile), vajra (thunder), 
and cftaferc (circle) arrays.' These are also describtid by 
Kautilya.^ But S'ukra also introduces the needle array and 
the pigeon array’ which are not mentioned in the Artha- 
idstra. We can only conjecture that these injunctions 
of early and later legi.sts may have been in the minds of 
the mediaeval generals of Vijajmnagara. 

The actual practice in southern India must have been 
somewhere within the limits of the regulations set down by 
the lawgivers. From the inscriptions we can learn a few 
details about it. Fragmentary as their evidence on this 
subject is, nevertheless it enables us to assert that the 
ancient and mediaeval regulations were quite knowm to the 
people of the Karnataka, One of the battle arrays mention¬ 
ed by Kautilya is the circle array. In the AfthaMstra it 
is called the mandala, and in the MuhratMi, the chakra. 
The technical name given to the battle order is vyrlka.* An 
inscription dated A.P. 982, found at SVavana Belgola, men¬ 
tions this kind of battle array exactly as it has been describ- 
'ed in the classical and mediaeval codes. The epigraph 
further enlightens us on two kinds of fighting known to the 
people of the Karnataka^—^the defence called the ola sddhaka 
and the attack called feora-sndfeafea. This inscription which 
contains TCrses that have a double meaning, describes the 
greatness of the Ratta king Indra Riija, who could subdue 
hosts of enemies who bad formed themselves intA a chakra- 
vviiham, and mentions the two kinds of fighting-defence 
(ola-addhaka). including nine cuts, which made to the right 
and left hands, come to eighteen: and attack (hora-sddhaka). 
The ckafera-wftfea can be attacked on the four sides and 
above; these five cuts, made with the thirty-two kinds of 
weapons, give i6o, which again made to the right and left 
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i, come to 320. “These 338 kinds of blows or cuts did 
he deliver, varying them in a crore of ways . . In this 
manner attacking the chakmrvyUha Vtke a chakra-hemer by 
going round it, leaping on ■ it, penetrating it here and there, 
he was unequalled in receiving no injury. . . 

The bearing of a hero on the battlefield, %vith .a descrip¬ 
tion of the dres.s which he was given, is thus narrated in 
a later record dated a.d. lagt) which says that when Kdte 
Spveyya Nayaka marched against Bahkl Niiyaka and pitch¬ 
ed his camp in Kanilachelave, the hero Bomma, who, as 
we have ^li, had the honour of receiving betel leaf from 
the hands of his ruler, prepared to meet the enemy. “He 
(Bomma) put on gold-coloured silk cloths, bound woollen 
cords round bis head, and came forth bellcnving like a bull 
to the COWS’^=“-■ 

Although it is not possible to assert that the' precepts of 
Kautilya or Sukracharya guided the action of the Vijaya- 
nagara monarchs in military affairs, yet it is not improb¬ 
able that much of the theoretical knowledge as well as 
the practice current in the Karnataka may have'been hand¬ 
ed down to the new comers, who, as we have often remark¬ 
ed, were zealous to protect the ancient constitutional usage 
of the country. Gahgcidevi in her poem Madhnruviiayam 
gives us the earliest descriptiorr of their method of warfare. 
The soldiers used not only arrows but also catapults which 
were worked with stones, and ladders to scale the walls. 
This was during the siege of Rajagarabhira where Champa 
(i.e., ^ambhuva"^ Raya) had taken refuge.® _ • _ 

How Kaiiipana went to war is also described in the 
same poeiri. Having attended to the usual ablutions of the 
morning, prescribed in the idstms, he oidered his com¬ 
mander to march the army to the souths The battle drums 
were sounded, caparisoned elephants and horses arrayed, 
men in their mailed coats marshalled and the infantry got. 
The generals v^'ere adorned with ornaments suitable 
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to the occasion and they gathered in the gateway of the 
palace awaiting the arrival of Karhpana. Flags w'ere un¬ 
furled, umbrellas of white silk held over the Prince, and 
the Brahmans reciting the athdfvana mantra blessed him 




* E.C., II, No. 57, p. 14;;, (ist. ed.); No. 57, 62. (and. ed.) QL 

Sukrantti IV, vi'i, H.’ 539 - 55 °. P- 245.' 

VII.. Nr. 33, p. 133- ! 

“ Madhura'ijayafn, Canto IV, vv. <>9-73. PP- 35 -^’ 
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Avtfh victdfy, the cry of jaya (victory) ringing out every¬ 
where, Karhpana approached ;he gate of the palace where 
his favourite horse was awaiting his arrival and mounted it, 
while the generals and nobles wished him success by hold¬ 
ing both their hands in the aHjali pose over their heads. 
The Chola, Kerala, and Pandya kings, as the poem relates, 
holding their batons in their hands proceeded forward on 
foot to make way for Kaihpana’s horse . The women folk 
of the town threw fried rice on the fierson of Kainpana by 
way of benediction, and prayed to God for his success.* * 

An inscription dated a.d. 1403 mentions a kind of fight¬ 
ing called .vamhram, the meaning of which is not clear. 
It narrates that a MahawJyaMchwrya, having a mind to .see h 
fight with left foot advanced and right foot in the sambrapi 
fashion {yedada-kala chMchi balada-kdla sdmbmni-ra'^a)”, 
Chennappa, son of Kameya Niiyaka, fell fighting against 
Palasumamidi Chanda-bova in the battle of Na,garjunkdte.* 
Nuniz again is our sole authority as regards the order 
in which Krishna Deva Raya the Great marched his troops 
during the Raichur campaign. “After the King had made 
his offerings and performed sacrifices to his idols he left 
the city of Bi.snaga with all his troops; and they marched 
in the following order. The chief ol: the guard . . led 
the advance with thirty thousand infantry—archers,men 
with shields, and musq’ueteers, and spearmen—and a thou¬ 
sand hor.se, and his elephants.* After him went Trimbi- 
cara' with fifty thousand foot and two thousand hor.se and 
twenty elephants. After hinr went TirnapanayqUe; he had 
with him six thou.sand foot and three thousand five 
hundred horse and thirty elephants; a.nd after him went 
Adapanayque with one hundred thousand foot and five ' 
thousand liorse and fifty elephants. After him came Com- 
(iamara*, and lie had one hundred and twenty thousand foot 
six thou.sancl hor.se and sixty elephants ; and after him went 
Coniara% and he had eighty thqu.sand foot, and of horse twm 
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» Madhuravijayam, Intr., pp. 6-7, Canto IV, vV, i- 33 - PP- 28-3J. 

“ E.C., XL, C. 42, p. 103 , n. (i) V 

•His name was Kama Nayaka. Sewell, For. Emp. pp. 326. r>- (2) 
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** Barros, in describing the same event, says sixteen elephants. Sewell, 
ibid,, p. 326, n. (3). 

*Triyanibaha. Cannot be identified. 

^ Cannot be identified. Sewell, ib'd., p. 360, n. (i). 

Kumma? Later on he speaks of ‘Comarberya/ as being father-in-law 
of the Emperor. !hid,y p. 33 ^* 
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inU five hundred, and forty elephants; after him ttie 
-forces of Ogerndraho,* the governor of the oity of Bisnagav 
with one of his captains, who had one thousand horse and 
thirty thousand foot and ten elephants.; After him went 
three eunuchs, favourites of the King, who had forty thou¬ 
sand foot, and one thousand horse and fifteen elephants. 

The page who served the King with betel had fifteen 
thousand foot and two hundred horse, but he had no ele¬ 
phants. Cbmarberca had eight thousand foot and four- 
hundred horse and twenty elephants. The p<^opie. of the 
chief of Bengapor went by another route witli the people 
of Domar, who were very numerous; and in the same way 
v/'ent other captains of ten or twelve thousand men, of 
whom I make no mention, not knowing their names. The 
King took of his guard six thousand horse and forty thou¬ 
sand foot, the pick of all his kingdom, men with shields, 
archers and three hundred elephants. . . . 

“In the rear with the king, but always on the road in 
front of him, some ten or twelve thousand men with water- 
skins, who go seeking water. . . . Three or four league.s ?/^ 
in front of all this multitude go” the scouts already men- 
^ tioned.^ ■ ■ . ' 'v-h;! 

Nunix unfortunately does not give the exact positions 
occupied by the contingents of horses, elephants and can- 
non. But in a later passage he says the following : . . , .i 

he (the Emperor) ordered a general advance of all his forces. 

He divided his army into seven wings”.’ 

The success or failure of a campaign sometimes rests on 
the activities of the scouts and the spies. Nliniz has given ’ 
us some details about the former. As regards the latter* 
P'irishtah informs us the following in connection with the ' 
campaign of a,d. 1417. Firuz .Shah Bahmani attacked 
Pangui, and Deva Raya with the aid of the ruler of Telin- 
gana, “marched against the King, with a vast host of 
horse and foot.” In the course of the conflict “Meer Fuzi 
Oolla, who commanded the troops of Islam, charged the , 

infidels with great valor, and routing their centre, fell upon ; 

their right wing, and was on the point of obtaining the 




* Sewel! suggest^' Ganda Raja (Gunnda? Govinda?) For. Emp, p. 327, 
n* (2). Pf?rhaps the name may refer to Vijendrn Raya. This is uncertam*, 

;;s; SewelS, ibid,, pp. 326-8. > 

p.,.336. ^ ■ 

>r' ^ For Kautilya’s injunctions as regards spies* see Bk. X», 

;f;E Ch. in, 368, pp. 426./; Bk. XIII, Ch. Ill, p. 463, seq. 
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tbry, when one ctf his own attenciants, said to be bribed 
for the purpose by Dew Ray, inflicted a severe wound on 
his head, of which he instantly died." This fatal event 
changed the fortune of the day: the king was defeated, and 
managed to effect his escape with the utmost difficulty^ 

The war, however, continued under Ahmad Shah I, 
whose bloody orgies on the battlefield exasperated the 
Hindus. A body of five thou.sa?id Hindus “united in tak¬ 
ing an oath to sacrifice their lives in an attempt to kill the 
King, as the author of all their sufferings. For this pur- 
j)ose, they employed spies to observe his motions, that 
ihey might seize the first opportunity of accorfiplishing their 
ends’h“ : ■ ' : 

Thtr Rdyaaacfiafeamw contains some interesting details 
about the stratagem used by the minister and general of 
Krishna Deva Raya the Great during the siege of Koridltt* * 
vTdu,^ Vinukonda, and other fortresses in the kingdoms of 
tile Gajapati ruler and of the Sultan of Bidar. On captur¬ 
ing the town of Ahmadnagar, the Emperor directed the 
fortifications to be destroyed j and for this purpose ordered 
tliat ca.st.or seeds should be sown where the fortifications 
Stood. He proceeded towards PotlOri Sirnhadri (Siihhadri 
Poftmulir) but was deterred for a moment by the news of 
the great preparations made by the Gajapati ruler and his 
sixteen Mahapatra.s to repel his army. The minister 
Appaji came to the rescue of the Emperor at this juncture. 
He despatchea some chests full of gold and valuables with 
tlie consent of the Emperor to the sixteen Patras along with 
secret letters. The letters said that tin; boxes were deS'- 
patched to them according to the agreement between the 
Patras and Krishija Deva Raya, and exhorted them to act 
up to it, by de.serting the Gajapati ruler during the battle. 
vSome of these boxes containing presents were captured by 
the messengers of the Gajapati king and were taken 
to him. On reading them he began to fear for his Own 
safety, and retreated unnoticed towards the north. When 
the sixteen Patras learnt about the flight of their master, 
they retired to their re.spective fortresses. The Gajapati 
capital consequently feU into the hands of the enemy,® 


■ I 




* Firishtah, Brings, The Rise, 11 , p. 390; Sewell, For, Bmp, p. 68 , 

* Firishtah, ibid,, II, p. x|02 ; Sewell, ibid,, p,6S, ^ 

^ Rdyavdchakamu, The Sources, pp, 115-16, 124-5. See PP' 

112, 113 for the activities of the spiei«, generals and poets of the Vijaya- 
nagara ruler. 
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Tlie same order which was seen in tlie Kitclien Section 
of the Army Department, and in the manner in winch 
they started on their campaign, could also be noticed in the 
final stages of their warfare. Some idea of how they broke 
their camp is gathered from the history of the later rulers 
of Madura. Kumara Muttula Nayaka, the younger brother 
of Tirumala^ was engaged in operations against the 
Mysoreans, On hearing the news of his brother’s death and 
the coronation of Muttu Virappa Nayaka, “He forthwith had 
tire g&tierale beat, gave directions to the 7 ?trcaWafes, and 
put his c.amp in motion,” and came to Madura to claim 
his-kingdomA ' a,- \ 

We have already remarked on the retreat of the Hindus : 
after the battle of Rakshasa-Tahgadi. Nothing can be 
made about the detailed arrangements made , by them for 
the evacuation of the capital.^ ' 




SecTiON 10. Mow Victory was Celebrated 
Military Awards 






The Ruyavdchakamu tells u.s that Krishna Deva Raya 
after his decisive victory over the Sultaas of Bijapur, Gol- 
kon la and Ahmadnagar, camped on the bank of'the river 
Krishna. He then held a court along with his minister 
Appaji and the generals Ayyamarusu, Koudamarusu, and 
Bacirarusu. 'I’here were of course the court-poets Mukku 
Timmanna, Allasani Peddanna and Madayagari Mallanna. 
The Emperor asked the latter to describe to him the day’s 


.;4vv 


victory, and Mukku Timmanna composed a ver.se prai.siiig 


the monarch.® 




'm' 


' Taylor, O.H. MSS,, V, p. 183. For S'ukra’s injunctions,, see 
Sukraniti, IV, vn* \l 532*8, p. 243. 

^ The Rev. Her as relates iin incident which, according to the Jesuits, 
happened in about a d. 1558. The Vijayanagara forces which had attacked 
Travancore, retreated jxmic-stricken pursued by the Malayaja soldiers, because 
the latter, with a standard with tlie name of Jesus painted on it carried 
it in front of them, fervently invoking the name of Jesus, and charged the 
enemy. Aravidu, p. 162. For want of independent evidence, this may 
be reckoned to be one of the ingenious stories of the Jesuits, As regards 
a description of cowardly Hindu soldiers, read Laksh'imif^a, Jaiminl Bhdrata 
Sandhi. 4, v, 47, p. 69. (Sanderson). Floris in a.d. 1611 gives an account 
of three Englishmen who defied three thousand Hindus I Furchas, Pilgrims^ 
.III., pp. 339 MO- 

* Rdyaviichakamu, The Sources, pp. 113, 122, op. dt. 
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bout the House of Victory built by the same monarch 
on his return to the capital after the conquest of Orissa, 
as described by Paes, v/e have already spoken in an earlier 
connection d a 

In the camp of Rama Raja, during the battle of Raksha- 
sa-Tahgadi, as tnentioned in the Bakhair, the vidvdns, 
kavthiaras and vinakdrs, were evidently entrusted with the 
charge of celebrating a probable victory." 

Krishna Deva Rr)3''a die Great gave many costly pre¬ 
sents not only to the Brahmans but also to the ministers 
and generals. On his return from the northern campaign, 
he reached Setu (Ramesivaram) from wliere he cro-ssed oyt^r 
in yjcixges (kulams) to Dhanushkoti. Here he washed the 
blood-stains off liis sword and performed three hdtibhdras. 
Then after three clays he rciturned to the capita! by way of 
Gokarnam. He gave very costly presents to the gods 
Viththala and Virupaksha and held his darbar on an auspi¬ 
cious day. The great minister Appaji was made to sit on 
a costly carpet (ratna-karhbali) and the Emperor had his 
suvariidhhisehkam and ratndbhiseham performed. Appaji 
was presented with costly jewels and perfumery. Tlie 
other generals were also rewarded each according to his 
merit.^ 

Of Timma, son of Rama Raja by Lakkiimba, it is said 
in the Balabhdgavatam that when he brought the governor 
of Adac'iini (Adoni) a prisoner before his sovereign, Vira 
Narasirhha liaya, the latter presented him with a gmida- 
pen 4 dm a.s a military reward.* 






Section n . Treatment of Prisoners—Treaty 




i-m. 
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The conduct of the Hindu rulers and soldiers at the end 
of a campaign de.serves to be noted. While describing the 
w'ar of A.D. 1366, Firishtah says that the forces of Vijaya- 
nagara after capturing Mudkul,“with a rancorous cruelty 
put men, women, and children to the sword, with the ex¬ 
ception of one man only, who escaping, brought intelli¬ 
gence of the event to the King”.® Then again in A.D. : 
1417, according to the same historian, the Hindus after 


liS 






^ Sewell, For. Bmp., pp. ^63-4, op. cit. 

^ Mack. Coll. ' '. 

* Rdyavackakamu, The SpurCifsf pp. 117, 

* BdlahhdagvaUwi^ ibid., pp. 205, 207. 

^ Firishtah, Briggs, The Rise II, p. 310; SewcH, ibid., p, 34 
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the Hindus could make a platform of skulls of the 
enemy on the battleheld, the Muhaminadans could celebrate 
a festival on a similar occasion for three days after slaying 
e;very time twenty thousand men. Ahmad Shah Bahmani 
continued the war of a.d. 1422, and “withoui. waiting to 
besiege the Hindoo capital overran the country j and wher¬ 
ever he went, he put to death men, women, and children, 
wit hout mercy, contrary to the compact made between his 
uncle and predecessor, Mahomed Shah and the rays of 
Beejanuggur. Whenever the number of slain amounted to 
tW'etttt'^ thousand, be halted three days, and made a festival 
in celebration of the bloody event. He broke down, atso, 
the idolatrous temples, and destroyed the colleges of the 
brattiins’* *.* ■ 

Firishtah continues to narrate the cruelties perpetrated 
by the Hindu soldiers in A.D. 1558 in the times of Rima 
Raja, “The infidels of Beejahuggur, who for many years 
had been wishing for such an Opportunity, left no cruelty 
Unpractised. They insulted the honour of the Mussulman 
women, destroyed the mosques, and did not respect even 
the sacred Koran’’i Then again Firishtah says 5 “The Hin¬ 
doos of Beejanuggur committed the most outrageous de- 
vastationsj burning and rasing the buildings, putting up 
their horses in the mosques, and performing their abomin¬ 
able idolatorus worship in the holy places”.^ 

The same brutality characterized the dealings of the 
later Nayakas of the south with each other. DalaMyi 
Veftkata Krishnappa Nayaka stormed Tanjoroi and “had 
the hta.d oi Achyiita-Vijia-R&gava Naicker (of Tanjore), 
and of his son, cut off, and taking these, together with 
many rich jewelled garments,. . . . he entered the town 
(Trichinopoly)ii and presented the two heads of the Tanjore 


»»3 




persons, and jeWelied robes, before the Maha raja Sri 


R^fa-Chokanatka-Naicket^s presence 

But the conduct of the monarchs and generals of 
Vijavahagara was not tainted with cruelty on all occasions. 

In the figure of Krishna Deva RSya We have the greatest 
example in south Indian history of a generous Hindu ^ 
monarch. According to Numz, “Crisnarao, being aware " 




iii 


^ FiHshtab, Briggs, H, p. 40^. * 

* Ibid,, III,, pp. ' 

* Taylor, O.H, MSS., TI, p. 198. Nelson describes & Hunt for the 
Noses, Mad. Country, F, III, p. 139. 
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King’s troops stood on the bank, so that whenever a 
man appeared he was killed, and the horses that tried to 
clamber up by the bank of the river, unable to do so, fell 
back on the men, so that neither one nor the other escaped, 
and the elephants went into the stream, and those that 
they could seize were cruelly killed by them* * Seeing what 
passed, I say, the King, out of compassion commanded 
the troops to retire, saying that numbers had died who 
did not deserve death nor were at all in fault; which order 
was at once obeyed by all the captains, so that each one 
withdrew all his forces”.^ 

1 'he spoil that fell into the hands of (he Hindus, accord¬ 
ing to Nuniz, was enormous* He continues to narrate: 
“I take no account of the sumpter-horses and oxen and 
other beasts, for they were numberless, nor of the numbers 
of men and boys, nor yet of some women, whom the King 
ordered to be released”.^ 

But the Emperor liad lost sixteen thousand and odd of 
his soldiers in the battle. *‘Here the King stayed till all 
the dead had been buriied, and the customary honours had 
been paid to them ; and here lie gave much alms for the 
souls of those who had been killed hi battle on his side”.'" 

VVlien Raichur capitulated, the Hindu ruler entered the 
city. Nuniz tells us the manner in which he was received 
by the populace and what he did io them. ”As soon as 
the next day dawned, the King, after lie had performed 
both his customary prayers and olliers which it is their 
wont to offer after victories, giving thanks to God (for 
indeed the principal diing they pray for is a conquest such 
as thivs), rode in company with the other great lords and 
his captains, and witli his guard took the way to the city. 
There the citzens were standing awaiting his arrival, with 
more (dieerful countenances than their real feelings war¬ 
ranted, yet striving to take courage, and they followed him 
with much loud shouiing; crying—‘God be praised who 
has sent to save us after so many years!’ And with these 
and other such words they begged him to spare them and 
have pity on them. vSo he proceeded til! he arrived clause 
to the citadel, vdien he sent to call the most honoured me)i 
in the city, and io these the King said that he would spare 


^ Sewellj For. Emp., pp. 339*40. 

* Ibid., pp. 342.3. 

' Ibid., p. 343. 
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property, that they might freely act as they wished 
regarding both that and their persons, and those who 
Wished to stay in the city might remain in their old state 
as before j and as for those who wished to depart they might 
do so at once with all that they possessed. They all raised 
their hands to Heaven, and threw themselves on the ground 
thankfulness for such gentle treatment. While the 
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Kirig was thus engaged there came men to tell him that 
his troops were robbing the city, and he at once took 
measures to prevent this, and everything was returned to its 
ownerbut as in such oases as these the conquered are 
content merely with their own liberty, laying little store by 
anything they may get back, great robberies took place; 
and some of these afterwards came to the ears of the King, 
and those w'ho had done it were soundly chastised”.® , 
Krishna Deva Raya on reaching Gulbarga ‘‘took thre#'’ 
sons of the King of Daquera. He made the eldest King 
of the kingdom of Daquem, his father being dead. . . . 
He whom he thus made King was received by all the realm 
as such, and obeyed by all the great lords, and even by 
the Ydallcao owing to his fear of the King. The other 
two brothers he took with him, and gave them each one 
an allowance, to each one every year fifty thousand gold 
fardaos; -And he holds them and treats them as princes 
and great lords, as indeed they are”.* 

During the height of the Hindu power, there were not 
only generous monarchs, but brave soldiers as well. We 
iiave recorded the opinion of Paes about the character of the 
Hindu soldier in the Vijayanagara army. “. . . and in 
this review there were the finest young men possible to be 
seen or that ever could be seen, for in all this array I did 
not see a man that would act the coward”.* 

The tradition of courage and duty stated above could ■ 
also be seen in earlier times. Borameya Nayaka’s son; 
Narappa Nayaka took part in a conflict around the Durga 
fortress in A.D. 1410. He seems to have been in charge 
of the boundary of Durga. The remarkable sense of duty 
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^ Cf. The conduct of Rama Raja at Mytapore related elsewJiere. 

^ Sewell, For. pp, 347-8. See also pp. 346-7. 

* Ibid, p 358, and n. (i) in which Sewoll remarks that this statement 
of Nuniz relating to the reinstating of the eldest son of the King of Daquem, 
does not seem to be very exact from an historical standpoint. See ibid*, 
p. 157 and note. ' 

* Ibid,, p. dt. , 
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“did 

^fi||^pt!^|i|p:'^8 ijiifv^,? empty, ’ * fell , in .tfie. isljfrmislvM 

: I1*! laiiifidSl^ Also V could boast ctf 

^Miers. proceeded towards Kalyapa whicb h!S | 

besKg^^ r The iSiiva^ which informs us these " 

detailsi tells us that during the siege, the Regent , sum¬ 
moned all his generals before him> and throwing the 
Weapon called yamadamsirikd itnlo the fort, asked whiclt 
of them wcmld enter the fort and fetfeh him b^k the instru- r- 
menh All the generals except Sada^iva Niyaka l^ept : 
silent» Sadadi^m Nayaka stormed die fort m»d broug^fti 
back the weapon to his master. The sovereign was gr^tik 
pteased with this and he bestowed upon him the*titles. 
kote-koi^hala and tajunayaka together . with the governor- ^ 
•ship of Gutti, Barakuru, and Maftgajuru.* 


' E.C., Vin, si?. 484, p. 81. text, p. JIS. 

* Sivataiivaratntikara, Keftlola, V, Ch. v. ; 


'oitfces, p. 19^. 
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